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Hebrews xiii. 17. 



y them that haiK the rule <r 



rjou, and sahmit yountl-ve. 



/OU will remember that last half-year we lost one of 

our number by 3 sudden death which came upon 

a in consequence of his disobedience to orders. I do 

t know whether he who was thus taken away knew 

t he was disobeying. But whether he did or not, it is 

e certain that if the school at large were more careful 

I ihis matter we should not have had to lament his 

I did not like to say much at the time, although 

lere was much to be said. I did not like to say much, be- 

: seemed to me irreverent when God had so visited 

do anything but submit quietly and even silently. 

I not bear while sorrow was still fresh to say a 

1 which might have even the appearance of using so 

1 a thing as a sudden death for purposes of school 

ine. In the immediate presence of death silence is 

illy the best comment. When God takes away a 

• A boy had been drowned while skating contrary to 
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soul to be dealt with by Himself, what can man do but 
bow down and worship ? 

But now that we are further away from the stroke I 
may perhaps say more fitly what I shrunk from saying 
before. 

I do not wish to make more of the unhappiness of 
dying suddenly in the act of disobeying some lawful 
human authority than every man's conscience would 
make of it. Nothing, for instance, would seem to me 
more mistaken than to talk as if God's judgment on any 
man who died suddenly would depend on the accident of 
what the man might be doing at the moment of death. 
No man, I think, who had any religious feeling at all 
would not feel great pain at the idea of dying in the act 
of doing something wrong, even the very slightest wrong. 
But that is very different indeed from saying that the 
decision of God's justice is to be turned this way or that 
by what as far as the man is concerned is a mere chance. 

Still further, I should never for a moment wish to put 
disobedience to human authority on a level with dis- 
obedience to the Bible or disobedience to conscience. 
It is very wrong to disobey parents ; but there are worse 
wrongs than that. And though we in this place have 
authority given us by the parents of our scholars, I do not 
say that disobedience to a master is as bad as disobedience 
to a father. The distinction is made for us by our own 
consciences, and I do not wish to obliterate that dis- 
tinction. Disobedience to orders here is not like lying, 
is not like swearing, is not like impurity. Disobedience 
to our orders does not stain and degrade the character, 
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does not necessarily blunt the conscience, is not incon- 
sistent with much true and deep religious feeling. Of 
course if disobedience is persisted in day after day, and 
becomes downright neglect of duty, it is a very serious 
sin indeed. But isolated acts of disobedience are not in 
their own nature by any means the worst faults that a boy 
is tempted to commit. 

I am quite willing to take the estimate of this sin, for a 

ain it remains, after ail allowances are made, which occurs 

naturally to every thoughtful mind. And when we take 

this estimate we still find it quite sufficiently condemned 

I to make it impossible to treat it lightly. 

In the first place, it is the beginning of a great many 

temptations. It is just the kind of fault which breaks 

down lie barrier that keeps us from greater faults. It 

templs the doer very often to untruth, in order to conceal 

what has been done; and if it does not tempt you to 

E lUtrulb, it certainly leads to a kind of secrecy which is 

- healthy for no one. It is very often closely akin to a sort 

Epf hypocrisy ; for if you have a good character and yet do 

it what you know would lower that character if it 

e known, what is this but wearing a mask? And you 

y depend upon it, it is very bad for any one to wear a 

k of this sort, even if it be a very thin mask. 

n, in the second place, this fault is a most mis- 
s example, If you will not think it bad for your- 
;ir, you can often see how bad it is for others. If it does 
1 no harm, you can by no means be sure that it will 
) ihem no harm, In such cases the learner generally 
Mtters the instruction. 
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And yet again, in a place of this sort, disobedience veiy. 
much interferes with that trust in each other which ought 
to be at the bottom of all our relations. The governed 
have a fair right to expect from the governors that orders' 
shall not be given for mere caprice, that there shall be a 
fair reason for every command. The governors in return 
ought to feel sure that they will get from the governed a 
hearty and trusting obedience. Of course it would be 
absurd to expect that obedience should be perfect; 
nothing human is perfect. And I do not say that the 
authorities can expect to find that no one shall ever 
obey. Even if it ought to be so, we know that it will not 
be so. But a hearty spirit of obedience pervading the 
school is certainly not anything superhuman, and, if 
boys are to be trusted, ought to be given in return for 
the trust. One way of governing is to be always present 
and see that orders are obeyed. Another way is to give 
orders and trust the governed to obey them. The last ie 
undoubtedly the right mode in a place of Christian edu- 
cation, for the Christian system is essentially free. But 
this mode becomes impossible if it is not met by a real' 
wiUingness to obey. 

The fact is that a spirit of obedience is absolute!^' 
essential to the formation of anything like a noble cha- 
racter. Obedience is at the bottom of all true manUness. 
For the essence of human strength is self-control. And 
self-control, that is, the firmness which caimot be shaken 
by caprices of inclination, by impulses and whims, by 
temptations, by weariness, by love of variety, but holds 
definitely to the purpose fixed, is only another name for 
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pbedience to a law. This power of obeying a law, of 
pursuing with unswerving steadiness a definite aim, is the 
especial characteristic of manly strength. And this is only 
learnt by cultivating the habit of obedience. 

The habit of obedience is worth cultivating jn itself, 
(]uiie independent of the value of the order given. It is 
'worth while to train our own wills to the practice of 
Riding hearty complete submission to all authority which 
ffe know to be lawful. For no really good work in this 
irorld is ever done in which examination will not show 
S»at this habit had a chief hand in it. Now this is one of 
e ways in which God marks out for us the kind of cha- 
tacter that He means us to copy. If we see a character 
whicli is the invariable condition of all the highest kind of 
success, which lies at the root of all the noblest work that 
nian can do, we cannot be mistaken in valuing it highly. 
I have said all this to-day because I do not think that 
e lay stress enough on this matter. It is very important 
to preserve the plain distinction between disobedience to 
temporary orders and disobedience to God's great moral 
Jaws, I would not wish to gain obedience at the cost of 
^HDting the keenness of the conscience when it draws a 
JToad and clear line between two such different things. 
t I do fear very much that we may sometimes push 
fais too far, and fancy that because disobedience to orders 
B very far indeed from being a sin of the same nature a 
ying or the like, therefore it is no sin at all. It is a sin 
and a very real sin. It is undeniably a breach of the J 
Fifth Commandment. It spoils one's self- discipline, 
encourages us in mischievous thoughtlessness. It exposes 
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US to needless and sometimes severe temptations. It is 
quite inconsistent with the highest kind of character. 

Our Lord had reason to find fault with the hypocritical 
scrupulousness of the Pharisees, but yet He never allowed 
His hearers to suppose that He thought little of dis- 
obedience. He rebukes them for paying tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin, and omitting the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; but He adds 
immediately, * These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the others undone.' He bids His disciples not to 
imitate their example, although they sat in Moses' seat; 
but yet he says, * All whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do.' He came to absorb the old law 
of the letter into the higher law of the spirit. But He 
will not sanction disregard of small duties as things of 
no consequence; for He says, 'Whosoever shall break 
one of these least commandments and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called least in the Kingdom of Heaven.' 
This is the spirit of true disciples of Christ, — to see 
the difference between more important commands and 
less important, and to let that difference have its true 
weight, but not on that account to neglect the less 
altogether. 
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ALMSGIVING* 



2 Corinthians ix. 7. 

"^Et'ery man according as he purposeth in his hearty so let him 
give ; not grudgingly ^ or of necessity : for God lovetb a cheerful 
giver* 

HTHE duty of almsgiving, always a most important 
"■" Christian duty, every now and then assumes a new 
form and requires to be regulated for a time by new 
rules. In ordinary times it demands much discretion 
but the discretion has to be used quite as much in 
restraining as in yielding to the impulse to give. In 
an old country like this a very large proportion of those 
who solicit help are either downright impostors, or else 
weak self-indulgent men, who need the stimulus of want 
to force them to do their own share of maintaining them- 
selves. It may be impossible to say of a given case that 
it is not one which deserves your aid. But it is quite 
certain that in the great mass of cases those who solicit 
alms from strangers do not deserve anything at all. In 
the great mass of cases, those who cannot get suflficient 

* At the time of the Lancashire cotton famine. 
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help from people who know them and know their cir- 
cumstances fail to do so because they deserve to fail. 

Hence it follows that in ordinary times, while there can 
he hardly any limit to the kindness which men should 
bestow on their neighbours and on people whom they 
know, it is on the other hand very foolish to give much 
to people whom you do not know. This latter doctrine 
seems hard. And indeed it would deserve to be called 
hard if it stood without the former. But there need be 
no stint to the natural exercise of Christian feelings : nay 
rather, few, very few Christians can be said to come near 
the ideal of a Christian character in this matter. For it 
is not money only that is wanted, but sympathy and 
encouragement, and the knowledge of kind hearts 
far oif. By all means let every Christian that has the 
opportunity and the power show every kindness that he 
can. He will quickly learn when he engages himself 
personal kindnesses how to prevent his kindnesses from 
doing mischief. But to give alms to every asker when he 
knows nothing of him is not really fulfilling the Christii 
law, for it is a matter of experience that this kind of aim 
giving is exceedingly mischievous. 

Nor can it be said that he who gives very freely to all 
askers is really moved by kindness of heart. Too oftea 
such almsgiving is but the readiest way to satisfy a man's 
own weak impulse, and rests on no strong sense of duty. 
at all. The real Christian feeling is shown by him who 
takes trouble about his giving ; who refuses to give with-- 
out enquiry; who as a rule confines his alms to those 
whom he knows ; who gives much more in the form of 
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, personal trouble than in that of money ; to whom his 
Lpoorer neighbours come confidemly for help, for advice, 
Fibr sjTnpalby, but whose door is avoided by the wander- 
ling beggar as that of a hard and stem man. Of course 
■the fact that there is so much imposture in the world will 
I be used by men who are really hard and stern as a reason 
Vfor shutting up their hearts and forgetting altogether the 
■imperative demands of ihe Gospel on their kindness to 
leir fellow-creatures. But their misuse of this knowledge 
K'will not justify a Christian in not using it. The general 
, tendency of all that we know about beggars is to drive 
UB to this conclusion — that we have no right to encourage 
3 beg from those whom they do not know, but that 
l^we never can show too much kindness to tliose whom 
edo. 

There are, however, occasions when ordinary almsgiving 

■ and its ordinary rules are, as it were, set aside by strong 

land pecuhar demands. And the demand now made on 

^England is one of these. We can of course know very 

little of those poor people in the North who are now 

suffering by no fault of their own whatever. There are 

amongst them, of course there are, some impostors : 

there are some, very few, who will be better off now than 

ever they were before. But we know for certain that the 

great mass of these people are not impostors at all, and 

that never was there a case in all history in which you 

could be more certain that the suffering was not their 

own fault. If the stoppage of their trade had lasted only 

a short time, it might fairly be said to many of them> 

' Your distress is the proper punishment of your improvi- 
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dence. You had good wages ; why did you not save 
against this time of need?' But now we have got clean 
past all that. Many, very many of these people had' 
saved. The savings' banks were remarkably full; but. 
the stoppage of trade has lasted so long that these savings' 
have been all exhausted. The provident and improvident 
have all come to one level. The thoughtful man who 
was comforting himself with the feeling that, even ' if hard 
times came, or if God took him a^ay, still his wife and' 
children would not be in any immediate distress, would 
have a resource for some considerable time, would bei 
pretty sure before all was exhausted to find new re» 
sources,' now finds that he will have to begin again from 
the very beginning, and that with a broken spirit,, and' 
meanwhile must rely on charity without the slightest 
power to help himself. And this too has not come with 
a swift stroke, stunning hira for a moment by its blowj 
but still leaving him with the strength of his full vigour 
unimpaired. It has crept on and on by slow degrees;^ 
giving him months of unremitting anxiety; making hi»- 
heart sick week after week with hope deferred and disap~ 
pointed; holding him down to see his own ruin, and 
leaving him utterly powerless to save himself from it 
Sudden and heavy calamities are hard to bear; but how 
much harder the calamity which approaches with a cruel 
steadiness, neither hastening at one time nor lingering at 
another. The pressure of short wages or of high prices 
for food is very often heavy. But here was added to aU 
the rest the enforced idleness, the weary brooding over 
his inevitable ruin, the imoccupied thoughts, the unoccu- 
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pied hands, die soul driven in on itself and, as it were, 
forbidden even to forget And still under all this heavy 
burden there is ihe attempt to keep up a decent appear- 
ance; clean clothes, decent houses; even cheerful looks, 
too often put on out of the remnants of what was once a 
sort of pride of independence. There may be much 
imposture in the world; but this is not imposture, nor 
can any Christian doubt that here in all their literal ful- 
s do those precepts of liberal almsgiviag hold good 
which at ordinary times we seem to feel to be needing 
k dearer explanation. 

Now all England is roused, and there can be no doubt 
kthst the need will be met. These people will suffer a 
wd deal, do what we will But what suffering England 
1 save them from they will be saved from; and every 
Englishman is bound to take his part in seeing that this 
o. How can it best be done? 
1 the first place, if we arc to do it rightly we are 
i not to let it interfere with those ordinary charities 
ich perpetually call upon us. If you merely divert 
f which you would have given to one charity and 
e it to another, it is not you that are giving it at all, it is 
; man that would have had it if this call had not been 
This is by the very nature of the case not an 
dinaty charity. It is quite exceptional. No such de- 
d has been made on England since the Irish famine 
I years ago. To meet it out of your ordinarj' 
Bs is to mistake its nature altogether. And I press 
I this, because this mistake is a very namral and a 
pery common one, There are no doubt some ordinary 
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charities which can without any mischief be postponed. 
They may wait till another year. And it is right in the 
face of this great misery to postpone them. But these 
are few, and the rest cannot be left unattended to without 
inflicting suffering somewhere else in order to relieve 
suffering in the North, and this is not right. 

In the nest place, then, it follows that you should not 
hesitate to curtail yoiu' own enjoyments for an occasion 
like this, if you cannot give otherwise. Most of those 
who hear me cannot give much even then ; you have not 
a great deal to spend, because you are yet too young to 
have need of money for the greater purposes of life. But 
out of what you have at your own command you can 
easily see whether it be not possible to diminish your own 
pleasures in order to give comfort to shivering and htmgiy 
fellow-countrymen. How much in this school is wasted 
in mere indulgence of the body I Even if there were no 
imperative demand on you for the money, yet it would be 
unquestionably a very real and valuable gain to the tone of 
the whole school if you spent less on eating, as you often 
do, not for health nor for social friendUness, but to please 
the palate. It would he better for all if it were generally 
thought, as it really is, somewhat contemptible, somewhat 
lowering, to indulge in nice things when you are not 
really hungry. But whatever may be best for ordinary 
times this at any rate is not an ordinary time, and such 
mere pleasures of the body ought to be the first to go. 
Enough of enjoyment will be left in the ordinary life, 
and though of course every act of self-denial involves a 
sacrifice {it would be worthless if it did not), yet it 
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rould be ludicrous to speak of such sacrifices as any real 
imtion. 

Once more let me urge what I said this morning, 
kat even small gifts are in such a case of very real use. 
we can swell up the amounts in the hands of the Relief 
ommittees till they feel safe in granting the money more 
sely, it will give many a man a breakfast who now waits 
ingry till dinner-time, and cover many a child at night 
iftt now cannot sleep for cold. It is in the multitude of 
lie offerings moreover that the heart of a people is read, 
d those who receive it and read accounts of how it is 
i'en, are much more touched by the numberiess small 
ms that tell of sympathy than by the large subscriptions 
lich tell of public duty. 

How long this will last we cannot quite tell. But we 

ive good reason for thinking that in about four months 

■e will be enough work to reUeve the great bulk of the 

isure. Meanwhile we must not let these patient un- 

qilaining sufferers suffer more than we can help. Who 

i what is God's purpose in all this? Great calami- 

; often been God's heralds of great blessings. 

fhen I spoke to those poor people, I fully expected to 

1 ihem downhearted about prudence and thrift; but I 

peatedly heard resolutions, if ever work became plentiful 

' I, to be more careful and not to waste the money 

night be so much needed. I expected to find 

s of anger and of finding fault with the government 

with their employers ; such as were abundant when 

ey suffered in something like the same way just twenty 

S ago. But I never heard a complaint. Perhaps they. 
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the working men, may leam great lessons from it. 
Perhaps we may. At any rate, it cannot be for nothing 
that a whole nation's heart should be stirred to its depths, 
that man should be drawn to man and rank to rank and 
class to class, and that all should learn to know each other 
not by the mere intercourse of business but by the bond ' 
of cordial sympathy. The issues are in God's hands. 
This one thing we know : that to help our fellow-creatures 
is His reiterated charge, and that we cannot do it with- 
out finding a blessing in the doing of it. 



October 12, 1862. 



SERMON III. 

THE UNKNOWN GUIDANCE OF GOD. 

Isaiah xlii. i6. 

* / will lead them in paths that they have not kno^iun, 

'THHIS is the answer given to those Christians who are 
tempted to complain that their path is peculiarly 
hard and peculiarly perplexing. The temptation is a very 
common one. At very trying times there are few, per- 
haps there are none, who do not fancy for a moment 
that their trials are quite unlike those of other people, 
that their life has been in this instance or in that peculiarly 
unlucky, that they would have been both better and 
happier if this had not happened or that had not 
happened. When we have gone wrong, we say, * I might 
have avoided it, if I had never been taken to this place, 
if I had never fallen in with this friend, if I had never 
been so imwisely treated.' We sometimes look back on 
our own lives, and we are inclined to say, ' I was driven 
into wrong by this man's unkindness ;' or * I was seduced 
by that man's bad example. Would to God that I had 
never seen such a man, or would to God that I had 
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never been put into a circumstance unsuitable to my 
nature.' We say, ' If I had been treated as so and so 
was treated, I should have never been as foolish as I 
have been ;' or, ' if it had not been for such an one, I 
should not then have to carry with me for the rest of my 
life the memory of so much sin and folly.' It is not that 
we feel that no blame is due to ourselves for what wrong; 
we have done, but that some at least of the blame is 
not ours, but belongs to our circumstances. And so 
fix our attention on that and not on our own share of 
the evil, and try to answer our consciences by such pleas 
instead of making no excuses, but leaving all judgment 
to God. This, I say, is a very common temptation 
indeed, and if every one could see the thoughts of every 
one else, all probably would be amazed to see how each 
thought his own trials the severest of all. 

Now to him who pleads in this way from a mere 
desire to screen himself from his own conscience, to him 
who is foolish enough to fancy that his own case is quite 
peculiar, and that he is very little to blame for a very 
great fault, it is generally useless to give mnch answer. 
It is possible to shut up the eyes of your conscience 
to stifle its voice, or at any rate to silence its clear con- 
demnation and obtain instead a mere dumb uneasiness ; 
and if you choose to do it, God will not and man cannot 
prevent you. If instead of humbly endeavouring to 
all your own folly and to cure it or to ask God to cure 
it, you set to work to transfer it to your circumstances 
and say that yon are not to blame, you can do so. Only 
remember, that when you have done all that can be done 
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in this way, a sin will still remain a sin after all. Grant 
all the palliations, excuses, mitigations that you can think 
of, the wrong does not become right. And this wrong 
■ that still remains is the chief thing — indeed, the one thing 
worth thinking of. 

But to the Christian who seeks not to make foolish 
excuses, yet feels all these strange doubts and perplexities 
about the circumstances of his own life ; to the Christian 
Iwho cannot repress a regret, perhaps a passionate regret, 
'that circumstances should have so painfully corresponded 
vilh his weakness, and that he should have been tried 
just in the way in which he believes he was least fit for 
trial ; to such as are sorrowing, repenting, doiibdng, 
lerplexed, the Bible replies by telling them that God leads 
nen in paths that they have not known. 
This is, in fact, a part of the doctrine of St. Paul, that all' 
!lhmgB work together for good to them that love God. St. 
faul here teaches that the events of our Uves are arranged 
1 ordered by God, that if we love Him they shall all 
produce good for us. And the words of Isaiah say the 
tame thing of those events particularly which seem to our 
I eya an exception to the rule. There are many circum- 
StEuices in our lives which are evidently meant for our 
1; we recognise their use to us at the very time; 
, and if we have Christian gratitude within us we say. 
Thank God for this, or Thank God for that. But there 
I are also circumstances which do not wear this aspect at 
: temptations for which we were not ready; burdens 
lifhich seemed too heavy for us; pains which seemed 
qmte needless ; grievous disappointments which seemed 
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to do us harm instead of good, and which, it may be, even 
long afterwards, do not, when we look back, appear to havo 
been of use to us, but quite tbe reverse. And in all these 
cases, if you are really longing to serve God, you may be 
certain that God was leading you in paths that you 
not known. 

It is not promised that you shall ever in this life 
enough to be able to recognise this in every case. It is 
very likely that even to the last you may find it impossible 
to understand what good you got from this or from that, 
You may still, if you are required to say what such 
acquaintance, such an event, such a trial did for you, be 
compelled to confess that so lar as you can see you got 
from it no good at all, but much harm. God does not 
promise that when He has led you by paths that you 
have not known, you will afterwards be able to see that 
the path was leading you to Him. Very likely you will' 
not see it all your life. Vet assuredly no Christian shall 
look back and not see enough abundantly to confirm 
what is taught by Prophet and by Apostle, that God 
governs the life of a Christian and suits it to his highest- 
need. 

There are two kinds of events in life which make ua 
sometimes doubt this doctrine. Sometimes a heavy 
burden is placed on the shoulders which seems quite 
unnecessary for our spiritual welfare. We have to bear 
something which gives very much pain, and we cannot 
see how the pain is to do us any good. And perhaps, 
after all, when we look back on it, we do not see that it 
has done us any good. It seems to have hardened us 
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were hard enough aheady, or to have soured us 
ft-when our tempers were already far from perfect, or to 

■ have made us gloomy and sulky, when we needed all the 

■ brightness that we could attain unto. The other kind of 
Bcvents are falls that we think we might have avoided if 

■ circvimstances had not been so peculiarly unlucky. Some 
■{Teat sm which seems to have loaded us with its conse- 

■ quences for years and years, would, we believe, have been 

■ altogether avoided if only this or that particular trial had 
|not come upon us at an unguarded moment. Now, if I 

e to say that these difficulties could, notwithstanding, 

e explained, I should contradict what I said before. I do 

I believe it is always possible to clear up a perplexity 

f this sort. But I am sure that enough is cleared up to 

I make it probable, even without express revelation, that 

IsU might be cleared up if only our understandings were 

Klarger, so as to take in all that has really come from what 

Ihas tried us, and all that has been prevented. You have 

Lbeea tried and you have fallen, and you wish you had 

been so tried. Yet, perhaps your fall was a 

rvelation of your weakness, made in time to save you 

m a worse fall of which you know nothing, but 

pards which you were just then rapidly approaching. 

r perhaps it was needed for your own self-knowledge 

it you should be made aware that this weakness was in 

n ; better that it should come out and show its true 

re, than that you should have this evil dormant within 

Ml, and fancy it was not there. Or perhaps you needed 

; softened by repentance because you were sinking 

pito self-complacency or into forgetfulness of God's 
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overshadowing aid. Who can tell? God brings good 
out of evil, and sometimes what we call evil is not so evil ' 
in reality as that which we, in our ignorance, would put 
in its place. These perplexities cannot always be ex- 
plained. But many of them can and are. Many times 
what we fancied was hurtful has been of the greatest 
service; what we flinched from has made us happier;, 
what we dreaded has come and has gone, and has left a 
blessing behind it. Many a lime what we longed for has 
been denied us, and the denial has made us happier than 
if we had obtained it. He must be very short-sighted, 
indeed who cannot see in his own Ufe many instances o 
his having been led by paths that he did not know. 

But how is it done ? How can we suppose that the' 
course of the universe is changed to suit our case ? How 
can we suppose that events are adapted to us when there 
are millions besides ourselves to be considered? Nay, 
does not every step in the progress of science tend 
to the contrary conclusion ? and are we not every day ■ 
more and more led to believe that the world moves on by 
a rule and an order which God has given it, and vrith 
which He will not interfere, seeing that it was made 
perfect in the first instance ? Can we suppose that one . 
of us, weak and sinful and blind as we are, can be of 
so much value in the eyes of the Lord of all, that He will- 
change the path of His chariot-wheels, that we may be 
guided where we need to go f 

Now when we are troubled with such thoughts, and 
inclined to lose that absolute trust in God's tenderness 
which this doctrine is meant to teach, let ua first re-' 



member that God is not a man, nor is His government 
of ihe world like our government of a machine. We can 
only aim at one purpose ; He can embrace many aims. 
We could either guide by a rule or by a discretion to 
meet each case. But God is not so limiied, and His 
'mles being the breath of His own Spirit, can at once hold 
'a fixed course, and yet be prepared to suit the needs of 
;every individual soul that comes across their operation. 

lit that is not all. Our life may suit our needs, either 
by the outer being adapted to the inner, or by the inner 
being adapted to the outer. What if we were to put the 
JeBSon in a different form, and say that if you love God, 
He will put within you a magic power by which every- 

j that happens to your soul shall be changed to suit 
your spiritual need ? He will fill you with a spirit which 
shaU extract from every circumstance of life just that 
which your soul really requires ; say rather, He Himself 
will extract it and give it to your soul at the moment 
when it is wanted. The events shall remain the same in 
Iheir mere material character, but their effect upon you 
BhiU be different. The course of the outer world shall 

lain precisely what its own laws prescribed, and yet 
■tius Bpiritual power of it, as it reaches you, shall be 
moulded and directed as will be best for you. 

The condition, indeed, must not be forgotten- It was 
to the chosen people in their penitence that Isaiah de- 
dared that God would lead them in paths that they had 

known. It was to those that love God that St. Paul 
promised that all things should work together for good 
SOus is not, indeed, a promise made to the wise not «i 
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the prompt. It is not said, if you have the good sense 
and judgment to deal rightly with circumstances as they 
arise, you will find them suit your purpose well; if yo»( 
are quick to see and to do what the circumstances 
require, you will be sure to find all come rigbt at last ; if 
you have the shrewdness to make no gross mistakes, yoa 
will not, on the whole, have any reason to complain o 
ili-forlune. This is the promise which the world makes to 
us in its own province, and the promise is generally kept. 
But God's promise is not of this kind. Not to wisdom 
dealing wisely with circumstances, but lo love dealing 
lovingly does He promise a happy end : not to what we 
can do is the promise made, but what He will do if we 
love Him. 

And how can we doubt it ? If ever we do, the answer is 
given by the Cross of Christ He that gave us His own 
Son, how shall He not give us everything else that we 
need f We are weak, and sinful, and blind; but Christ " 
died for us ; and not in our own name, but in the 
name of Christ's death, we claim the fulfilment of t 
promises. Assuredly we see no need of miracles, and we 
do not ask for them; but yet if nothing short of a miracle 
would help us in our need, surely a miracle is not so 
much to give as Christ's life and death. To that the 
Christian trusts. If his way seems dark, if he has trials, 
which seem to him for the time harder to bear than the^ 
trials of any one else, if he has sinned and cannot keep 
from his thoughts the belief that his fall was caused 
by overwhelming temptations, if he cannot tell why he 
has been put within the reach of so many things 
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seduce him or to make him stumble, if he has found trials 
in his very blessings, and friends who ought to have 
helped him have been the cause of his fall, and light 
which ought to have guided him has led him astray, still 
he will lean on God with the certainty that all this should 
not make him despair, but only make him strive the 
harder, and resolve more manfully, and shake off the spell 
of his own sins, and cling to Christ more resolutely, 
because God has not forsaken him, but is leading him 
by paths that he has not known. 



November 9, 1862. 




PERMANENT NEED OF EARNESTNESS* 

Hebrews 

■e sa'mg •we are compasied about lu'itb so great a cloud 
ofiuitiKiiei, let us lay aside every •weight, and the lin •tubitb 
doth 10 easily beset us, a?id let as run •with pati 

I, looking unto Jesus, the autber andfiusher 
of mr faith! 

TT is not easy to preach in this Chape! on the lath of 
■*■ June without going back in thought to the death of 
the great man who was called away from his work here 
on this day, just when he seemed to be doing most and 
to be most wanted by those whom he left. We hope, we 
have good reason to believe, that the work which he had 
done is not yet worn out; that this school still retains 
some of the inheritance which he bequeathed, — an in- 
heritance oF a noble spirit, of high traditions, of thoughts 
and feelings, and ways of taliing and acting, passed on 
unconsciously from generation to generation, both of 
boys and masters. In some respects we even get more 
from him than they did who lived under his teaching, for 
his death has lifted a veil from his name, and all that we 
know of him now is hallowed by that peculiar sanctity 
which, thank God, always overshadows a good man's 

♦ Dr. Arnold died at Rugby on June 
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r grave ; whereas in his own day his greatness was partly 

hidden by bis share of the imperfections of human nature, 

I distorted by differences of opinion, partly unper- 

d in [he midst of all that was going on around him. 

BGreatness always grows with distance. The true height 

Kof a lofty mountain is not seen till you retire from it. 

■And many perhaps would now acknowledge what he was 

10, if they had lived then, would have found little to 

idmire. This, I say, is one advantage : not surely equal 

o the advantage of those who saw him and learnt from 

Fliim, and can recall the tones of his voice and the glance 

1 of his eye. But yet not slight. For he has become to 

[ us one of the great cloud of witnesses that encompass us 

I about, and point us ever to our Master and to theirs, to 

I Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith. 

We have still further advantages in coming after instead 
I of living at the time. We have the great gain that much 
f that he either did or largely helped in doing has been 
I steadily acting on society at large, and in particular on 
J school, ever since. And the result is that the battle 
V'vith not a few evils has been fought out and the victory 
■ won. Externally both society at large and schools as a 
f part of society are much improved in tone and character. 
I There were many shocking things done at that time, and 
I not Only done but tolerated, which would not be tolerated 
I now. The face of social life is fairer, more Christian. 
I There is no need now to stem a downright current of 
I evil. The conversation is certainly better. There is 
fta Stronger sense of the duty of truth. There is less of 
I of all right. And if there be no more 
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than this, this is itself a great gain. For the banishment 
of evil into holes and comers just makes all the differencf 
between the exposure of the weak to terrible temptatioi 
and their safety. To a weak conscience it often makes 3 
the difference in the world whether a temptation to sio 
seeks him or he has to seek the temptation. In the forme 
case he falls to a certainty ; in the latter he can oftei 
stand upright. And if this be a gain to society at large, 
much more to a school ; where there must be very many, 
who, could they be kept from over-mastering temptations- 
till they were a little older, would by that time have gainedi 
strength enough to face the very temptations when they 
could be avoided no longer. 

This is a great gain, but out of this gain comes ^. 
danger and a loss. We have lost inspiration. We have 
lost that stirring of the heart which is the proper accom- 
paniment of the battle widi visible great evils. We have 
lost that sense of the seriousness of life which comes from 
having often to choose between very wrong and very 
right. We have lost that perception of the great chasm 
which separates a good life from a bad. And hence our 
danger now is not of the sort against which he had to 
guard, nor are our sins quite the same as those with which 
he did battle. Nay, perhaps what we have now to en- 
counter is just that which might well make us long for 
him more than ever. For what we want above all things 
is that intensity of character which marked him from 
most other men, and which gave a power and a Uving 
energy to all that he did, rarely to be matched in the time 
that has followed since bis death. He felt ihrougliout life 
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God's hand ever on him. He felt every moment that he 
was doing or not doing God's work. He threw into 
every acl, into every labour, the consciousness of 
the di%Tne mission given to all Christians by their 
Master. And this fe just what we miss. The very 
smoothness and ease of our outer life, the very absence 
of great and prevailing evils to fight with, makes us need 
still more than ever that which we cannot have from him 
any longer, the infection of his energy, his devotedness, his 
depth of conviction. We are not in danger perhaps of 
profligacy, we are not in danger, perhaps — and yet I can 
only say perhaps — of hardening into mere worldliness ; it 
may be that we have had the thought of duty so ning into 
our ears that the faint echo of the word will never quite 
leave the memory. We are in no danger, it may be, of 
lurmng our lives to downright sin, but we are in danger, 
yes, in imminent danger, of wasting our lives, of being 
easily content with ourselves, of abandoning high thoughts, 
of knowing nothing of the excellent or the pure. We are 
jn danger of slipping quietly down the stream, caring for 
nothing that is really worth caring for, finding nothing in 

. high and pure service, neither earnest lovers of truth, 
r generous in our sacrifice for what is right, nor firm 
in the presence of God, nor de\'oted to what 
Mievates our common humanity. Although God has 
illed the world with excellent work to do, yet to some 
ninds His most excellent shall seem poor and not worth 

Booing, and we run a risk, and a real risk in this day, of 
; found among them. 
It JG for such a state of the Church that the Episde to 
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the Hebrews is intended ; and it is against such dange: 
that the writer summons up the cloud of witnesses who; 
names are in the well-known eleventh chapter. It is ft 
such times, perhaps, more than for any others, that 
dead in Christ can help us by the records that their Uv< 
have left behind in the memories of men. Doubtiess 
wish very often that the very men themselves, or men in 
some distant degree resembling them, could come back. 
But that God gives not. What He gives is the memory ol 
great examples, all helping us towards their chief, the 
Saviour Christ. So the writer bids his readers give more 
earnest heed to the things that they had heard, lest at any 
time they should let them slip. So he bids them fea 
lest a promise being left them of entering into his rest^ 
any of them should seem to come short of it. So he 
desires them, after one of the most solemn warnings in 
the whole Bible, to show the same diligence to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end So he bids then) 
call to remembrance the former days in which they 
endured a great fight of afflictions. So he charges them- 
with having forgotten the exhortation which speaks to them 
as unto children, ' My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord.' So he bids them Uft up the hands which, 
hang do%vn and the feeble knees. All through he is afraid 
of what i Of apathy ; of carelessness ; of the temper 
which cannot find God at hand ; of the easy-going service 
which finds Uttle to be anxious about ; of the shallow and 
frivolous mind which is in danger of falling from mere 
lack of diligence. This is the temptation of a Church 
such as that of the Hebrews in that day. They were 
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g ; they were losing energy ; they were drawing 

And is not this our temptatioa too ? 

t is not true that there is nothing for educated and 

ultivated men either to do or to get ready to do. We 

, and every educated man knows it, already entering 

i current of 3. most serious and vital controversy, 

hieslious are before men's minds of the deepest import- 

e to the whole human race. All who care about truth 

d about the power of truth are visibly graver with the 

ght of the hard problems that our generation must 

Q to solve. Hardly the Reformation itself presented 

efore men more difficult or more serious questions. We 

live perhaps to see the end ; for it will be half a 

bentury before the real matters at issue are clearly disen- 

But it has been long foreseen — foreseen by 

mold among others — and it is now already at hand. 

□ any man whom Providence has put within the reach 

" education, altogether avoid the discussion? Surely 



X will be the duty of some, as time goes on, to take a 
Sstinct part in these discussions. It will be the duty of 
)t to lake part, but to show by their countenancing 
tat side or Ihe other which, as far as they can judge, is 
B the whole in the right. It will be the duty of others 
D stand still more aloof, but even they cannot be set fiee 
rom the duty of standing aloof with knowledge, of seeing 
e gravily and seriousness of the issue, of abstaining, at 
Ipy rate, from indulging in foolish language, in groundless 
Ifisertions, in hasty conclusions, in unjust judgments on 
■X side. 
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And as in religion, so also in secular life, there an 
questions put to us which must be faced. The politica 
questions of our time, so far from being unimportant", so 
far from not demanding the utmost care in judging o 
them, are as serious as any that have had to be decidet 
since the Revolution. Every educated Englishman b 
have a voice in the decision of the answer to be givei 
to these questions. Some may have not a voice only, 
but a very large influence. And those who are justified 
in standing aloof are not justified in treating the questions , 
on which so much of their country's future well-doing, 
and dignity depend as trifles of no importance. 

So again social duties, the mere duties of good neigh- 
bourhood, the relations of rich and poor, the degree in 
which we can help each other, the danger that in trying to 
help we may do hurt instead of good, all these ar 
serious as ever. The smoothness that has come over- 
society has not made these duties trivial, nor even e; 
to do than they were before. 

All this is far off from some of you. Controversies 
religious and political belong to maturer years. It would 
be foolish now to try lo touch such serious question! 
with minds uninformed, with knowledge deficient, with 
logical faculties untrained. Yes, it would. But still you 
see this life before you. and it is well that you should 
see it ; for if you are to play your part in it when you 
reach it, you must begin to get ready for it here. 

Two things you have to do here, and both depend on 
the true nature of that which you will have to do by-and- _ 
bye. 
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In the first place, one of the great needs of this day is 
ot only hearts devoted to God's service, but heads 
^itrained to dear insight. We want not only men who can 
[, but men who can think. It is said, and said with 
Ttnuch truth, that party spirit is dying out; that almost ail 
[ -men are agreed on the great outlines of what has to be done, 
^and the differences are only about the means and about 
e minor questions. There is some truth in this. But 
s only half the truth. What is true is that we no longer 
w have to do battle, at all in the same degree as our 
s had, with mere prejudices on either side. We do 
t need, therefore, near so much dogged will and ob- 
oate perseverance against hard opposition. But we 
instantly need real thought, the eye to see what is right, 
[te trained intellect to lay hold of the truth which it may 
; both sides are equally seeking. On many social, on 
iny political questions, the genera! aim to be aimed at 
) longer discussed. But all turns on the steps by 
h we are to reach it. And hence the thoughtful man 
I more important part to play than ever before. Take, 
ir instance, the important question of raising to a higher 
1 the lowest classes of our countrymen. There is 
robably not a man in England who would not wish to 
"'do it, if he could see how. The question is, how ? And 
1 to answer that question requires the cultivation of the 
intellect as much as any similar question ever did before. 
1 questions abound in our day ; and if we are not 
[getling ready to do our part, however small a part, to give 
m the right answer, we are certainly unworthy to belong 
a school where Arnold lived and taught. 
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But if one special need of our day is trained heads, so 
still more is a serious purpose. No nation, no Church, no 
family can long go right, can avoid unhappiness, and 
perhaps downright sin, where life has nothing in it but the 
pleasure or the vanity or the ambition of the day. But 
if so at any other time, still more so now. The evils that 
have to be faced require quite as much determination, 
quite as much devotion, as any evils ever yet required ; 
but they require also a perseverance which hardly any 
others ever did require, because they do not confront us 
face to face, but, half hidden* behind what is good, they 
tire out those who attack them by eluding the attack. 
And besides evils to be confronted, there is so much to 
be done that will be more naturally called work to be 
finished, and what work ever yet was done if the labourer 
brought with him no earnest will to do it ? 

And how shall you get that earnestness in after life ? 
By beginning here. This day, Arnold's memory, the good 
name of your own body, all these are given you to stir you 
up to begin your service at once. For you must learn here 
to have a devoted will and a serious mind; and, believe 
me, both will be wanted in the world for the work that 
God has given us to do. 



June 12, 1864. 



SERMON V. 

DIVINE POWER OF THE BIBLE. 

St. Matthew vii. tg. 

'For He taught tbtm m oia bcruing authority, and not at the 
scribes: 

' I ''HIS was the impression made by our Lord on those 
who heard Him teach and preach, He spoke as if 

He had a right to be heard, as if He had a message to 

deliver, as if His declaration of the truth were enough. 
'Other teachers appealed, and of course were bound to 
I appeal, to a higher authority equally open to their hearers. 
f Other teachers rested their teaching on deductions from 

the Old Testament, on appeals to great names of past 
1 the traditions of the elders. But He used all 

Arguments and all appeals to Scripture and all usage of 
• older teaching as subordinate to His o\vn mere declara- 
Rdon of the truth. He claimed the power to reveal the 

'Hving truth of God directly and not as an inference from 
F the words of any other authority than His own. And He 

not only claimed this ; but He made His hearers feel that 

His cl^m was just. As they Ustened they knew that He 
V had a right to teach so, though other men had not. 
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St, Luke in espressing precisely the same thing uses a 
different phrase. St. Matthew says, ' They were astonished 
at His doctrine, for He taught them as one having autho- 
rity.' St. Luke says (iv. 32), 'They were astonished at His 
doctrine, for His word was with power.' And plainly 
the phrase 'w^th power' is used to express the force with 
which His authority made itself felt. They could not 
escape the conviction as they listened that the authori^ 
which He seemed to claim was really His. 

Just what distinguishes our Lord's teaching from the 
teaching of uninspired teachers distinguishes the Bible 
from all other books. It speaks with authority. Other 
books may teach the truth; other books may give pre- 
cepts of holiness; may give examples of exceUence. 
Other books may set before us the loftiest, the purest 
ideals ; may demonstrate the truth of their teaching by 
unanswerable arguments. Other books may appeal 
straight to our consciences. But the characteristic of the 
Bible is not merely the troth which it teaches, the ex- 
amples which it holds before the eyes, the ideals of life 
which it compels us to revere; but beyond all these the 
tone of supreme authority with which it speaks. 'If our 
Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost,' is the word 
which it has for the wilfully blind. ' If in anything ye be 
Otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you,' is 
the word which it has for the humble soul groping in 
the dark But it is not merely that the Bible claims this 
authority. It compels the conscience to allow the claim. 
Other books sometimes claim authority unduly, but we 
brush aside their claim without much scruple. Other 
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teachers have before now fancied that they had a divine 
inspiration given directly from Heaven. But their claim 
has died away with their immediate followers. The Bible 
speaks with authority and it speaks with power. 

Whence came this authority and this power 1* What do 
we mean by our conscious, and still more by our uncon- 
scious, acknowledgment of it ? We mean that it is over- 
shadowed by the presence of God. Just as the religious 
man is distinguished from the man of high moral charac- 
ter and from the man of excellent natural graces, by the 
ever-present sense of a relation to God running through 
all his hfe, Just so the Bible is unlike all other books 
because it always seems to take us at once into God's 
presence. Not by any means that it professes to be, or 
seems as if it were dictated by God Himself. No, plainly 
enough it is written in human language; the thoughts are 
human tboughls; it is stirred by human feelings; it is 
addressed to human understandings. It is as thoroughly 
human as our Lord was man. But there is brooding over 
it, there is dwelling in it, a divine authority which makes 
it quite unhke anything else which the world has seen. 
We may ask whether we are to call the inspiration which 
we feel to be present in it miraculous or not. We may 
ask whether we are to suppose that every word in it is 
separately inspired, or that the inspiration is in the sub- 
stance and not in the words, whether we consider its 
statements of fact to be guaranteed by God's authority, or 
only its teaching of religious truth and of the law of life. 
These are important questions. But before any one of 
these questions is asked, and after all these questions are 
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answered, still this divine character remains unaffected, 
this book alone takes the conscience straight in before 
the Throne of God and gives its lessons there. 

When I read Plato I am reading the words of a 
religious man though a heathen. When I read Thucy- 
dides I recognise a man of lofty character and high tone 
though a heathen. When I read Sophocles I feel the 
power of natural beauty. When I read St. Augustine I 
am listening to a Christian, to a great preacher of the 
Gospel, to the very echo of inspiration. But in no one 
case have I risen above the human level. There is not 
the same claim to authority. There is not the same sense 
that such a claim would be just. Even St Augustine, 
Christian though he is, and though the peculiar form of 
almost all religious thought in Europe is due to his 
teaching, yet seems rather to have been within the sanc- 
tuary and then come out with his message, than to be still 
speaking from within it. But the Bible never lets me feel 
that I am not standing in the sight of the Lord. It 
leaches very often precisely the same lessons. It tells me 
what I can find elsewhere. It requires of me what other 
teaching is quite as imperative in requiring. But it does 
more ; it lays hold of the conscience as nothing else has 
ever done, nothing else can do. Other teachers bid r 
forgive injuries; and I am struck with the sentiment and 
examine keenly on what it rests. Our Lord bids me do ■ 
the same; and my soul bows down. For He speaks with 
an authority which other teachers cannot claim. 

In other ways we may have to modify our conception 
of the Bible. In other ways it may turn out not to be the 
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kind of revelation which we wish to have. In other ways 
we may have to find that God will not teach ns as we 
choose, but as He chooses. And the danger of so 
changing our conception of the Bible always has been and 
always will be that the pulling up of the tares may pull up 
the wheat, and that because we are not taught in the way 
in which we espect to be taught we shall refuse to be 
taught at all. There was no doubt very real danger to 
many religious men when first astronomers began to 
maintain that the earth rolled round the sun. And from 
the same sort of danger we have no right to expect to be 
free. But that which holds the soul fast is the deep con- 
viction that whatever else God has seen fit to make His 
word, this at any rate He has given to it always, and this 
nothing has ever permanently shaken, namely, its power 
to reach the conscience of man and make him bow before 
his Maker, 

How comes this sense into the soul, and how can it be 
kept fresh and vigorous? By studying to live in the spirit 
of the Bible. Little does he feel it who rarely opens the 
Bible, and never applies its teaching to his own life. 
Little did those submit to our Lord's authority who 
merely listened as to a strange novelty or did not think 
it worth while to listen at all. Little was it to the fanatic, 
to the profligate, to the worldly, that He spake as never 
man spake. And so it is little to him who never reads 
or never cares about the Bible, with what kind of voice 
it speaks. But the character of what the Bible teaches 
can only he learnt in one way, and that way is summed 
up in one word, Try. The teaching of the Bible, as 
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Coleridge once said, is not a philosophy, nor is it a set of 
rules. It is a life. You cannot appreciate it by merely 
trying to understand it; you cannot know it except by I 
trial. But if you try it ; if you become familiar with it as 'i 
the storehouse not only of precepts and principles, but of 1 
living spiritual power ; if you learn to know not merely its i 
separate commands but its drift and aim; if you study it i 
till you have a sense of what is the unity of its purpose 
from end to end, then more and more you will feel the ' 
truth of its claim to speak with authority and with power. 
Then your acknowledgment of its value as a revelation 
from God will be quite independent of any general change 
in what men think of its precise character. Then you , 
will be untroubled by any controversies about literal cor- 
rectness or substantial truth, Tiien you will recognise it 
as the Word of God in a sense that human fluctuations of r 
opinion cannot reach. For it will speak more and more . 
directly to the sou!, and more and more will it guide and 
inspire the life, and more and more will it testify of 
Christ in Whose power it always speaks. 
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THE SEVERITY OF GOD'S LOVE. 



d is Ike man •whom Thou chaitenest, Q Lord, and tcacheit 
him out oflby /fltu.' 

Ij/^N this, the last Sunday in Advent, I wish to say yet a 

* ^^ little more on that subject on which, in different ways, 

[ have been speaking for the last three Sundays, namely, 

e severity of the love of God, There is a love, as you 

low, there is a friendship, which degrades what it 

ves. There is a love which really seeks no more than 

rQie gratification of the instinct of companionship, and 

^men will seek friends because they dislike to feel alone, 

f fcecause they dislike to act alone, because they want coun- 

e in the pursuit of their pleasure, because they want 

p quiet over-busy thoughts, because they like to feel 

t they are liked, because they have been Jong used to 

r society. This, of course, is a sort of sham friendship; 

really selfish, and no true friendship can t)e 

ish. Yet, along with this there is sometimes found 

i real, though a poor sort of true friendship, capable of 
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some sacrifice, if not of much, sanctified by something 
of affection, purified by occasional deeds of devoted- 

For there is yet again another sort of love, which is by 
no means evil, but reaUy good; and yet, for all tha 
quite diiFerent in nature from the highest. This is the 
ordinary afieclion of ordinary friends : a real wish for 
each other's happiness; a real pleasure in sacrificing to 
each other's good and pleasure; a real enjoyment of each 
other's society, not for selfish reasons, not as a coun- 
tenance to a life which the conscience condemns, but 
out of real sympathy of heart. And this, I say, is good, 
and in as far as it is pure and unselfish, it is very good. 
It must, from the nature of the case, form the great body 
of the affection which we bear to each other in this life: 
for though it is certainly not the highest kind of love, and 
though it must be ever kept in and controlled by a love 
higher than itself, if it is not to degrade and sully itself in 
the end, yet we are charged here with each other's happi- 
ness so much more directly and fully than with each other's 
holiness, that we must find in this lower love the chief 
expression of that deep and never dying bond of sym- 
pathy whereby God has made us all one. 

And this love in its purity, in its absolute unselfishness, 
in its generosity, in its entireness of dominion over all 
relations with each other, is the type, the preparation, the 
beginning of that highest love with which God embraces 
us all. And this highest love is marked, I say, by its 
severity ; for the absolute condition of it is that it will 
never rest contented till it has lifted up the man whom it 
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reaches to a level with itself. The lower love will often 
shrink from giving pain ; nay, will rightly do so, unless it 
knows that the pain will purify ; but not so the love of 
God. No suffering that we can suffer, no severity of 
punishment, no hitfemess of remorse, no accuraulation of 
miserable consequences shall that love spare us in the 
pursuit of its purpose to lift us up to itself God, it 
is true, promises happiness, such happiness as nothing 
that lliis world can give shall ever convey for a moment 
to the soul. But it is not to be happy that His love calls 
us, nor is it only, or even chiefly, by the thought of 
pleasure or of rest, of success or of praise, that He draws 
the soul of man. To such wishes He does appeal, for 
He made nothing in man without a purpose, and the 
longing for rest when we are weary with self- conflict, and 
the longing for joy when we fee! parched up and dried by 
the hardness of life, and the longing for sympathy in our 
labours, and the longing to feel a thrill of happiness when 
pleasant emotions have, for whatever reason, been rare; yes, 
and the delight of young enjoyments and of freshness and 
healthy excitement, — all these, though they belong to not 
Ihe highest region of our nature, yet shall do their part, if 
we will let them, in bringing us to God. For whenever we 
enjoy the most, then the promise of God is ready, that 
ihe joys of His presence shall be still more delightful ; and 
whenever we long most keenly, then comes the asstuance 
of the conscience repeating the assurance of the Bible, 
that no longing, however passionate, shall not be satisfied 
when once we come home to Him. But still this is not 
the sole nor the chief attraction whereby God draws men 
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to Himself. He promises men victory over themselves 
and opportunity of self-devotion; He promises a higher 
nature; He promises an excellence which, as yet, th^ 
cannot dream of ; He promises a life of self-control and oi 
earnest endeavour; of large-hearted self-denial; of feeling 
pure and strong ; of truth and uprightness ; of loyalty tt^ 
the one perfect King ; of power over the slightest thought 
and wish ; of a whole nature redeemed and purified and 
transfigured — transfigured into a likeness of Hiraselt 
Judge if this be not a love awful in its severity, And if w 
hold back and feel that we cannot rise to so great a height, 
and if there is nothing attractive to us in being ask* 
climb these heavenly heights, He can wait. But meanr 
while He will not cease to call us ; He will not cease to, 
pursue us with the same love, with the same unchanging 
purpose to make us like Himself. And so He will s 
sharp pain, and He will baptize us with the baptism of 
fire ; and so will He force us to see what is the highffl 
and what is the lower; and teach us, by chastening, what- 
ever we will not learn by self-devotion. His love canriel 
be content to leave us to be mere creatures of our a 
appetites and passions ; of the whim of the moment ; 
of the besetting sin which has fastened on our souls; oi 
a mere worldly purpose. There is no such thing as I 
giveness without cleansing; and the cleansing is in itsdf 
the punishment of the sin which it cleans. The question. 
of the Prophet, ' Who may abide the day of His coming ? 
and who shall stand when He appeareth ? for He is Mie a 
refiner's fire, and like fullers' sope,' — this is not addressed 
only to those who do not belong to Him, and who deserve 
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a final rejection, but to His own children too, in pro- 
portion as they need the purifying fire. There is no such 
tbing as forgiveness without cleansing; and repentance, in 
spite of all the promises that attend it, is ever like a sharp 
sword through the heart, if it be genuine, and heals a man 
with a healing that scathes as it heals. 

Human love, I said before, must be controlled ever 
by such love as this. No human love is true which puts 
the lower above the higher, or drags down what it loves 
from the path of honour or of duty. Nay, more than 
this, human love may often, must sometimes, be the mes- 
senger of divine, and inflict pain. Parents must correct 
their children, and are false to their love if they neglect to 
do so. Friends, though equals, yet are often bound to 
discountenance their friends in what is wrong, and are 
false to friendship if they do not. But human love has its * 
limits. The friend is often bound to remind himself that 
his friend is responsible to God, and not to him; and that 
if he assume a place that does not belong to him, he may 
hurt where he wishes to bless. But there are no such 
liinils to the love of God, and from that love we cannot 
hide ourselves, nor refuse to acknowledge its right to 
interfere. And that love, while it is full of the tenderest 
tenderness, and the most merciful pity, and the gentlest 
allowance for all weakness, and the softest graciousness, 
and the warmest sympathy, yet it never will, for it never 
can, relax in its high purpose of making us nobler and 
purer, and more loving and more !ike God. 

And so it is that those who have been most touched 
I'Vith a sense of this have not prayed to be spared, but 
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rather the contrary. The weak soul, when it has sinned 
begs hard not to be punished; and who shall say anj 
thing hard of this natural weakness, cowardly thoi^ 
it assuredly is ? But the soul that knows what God 
promises are prays rather for any punishment, an 
severity that shail cleanse away the stain, that shall mal 
relapse impossible, that shall burn into the very being 
hatred of the sin. And so again, those who have leai 
the blessing of being brouglit nearer to God find fCT 
things for which they are more thankful than the severit 
which has scourged them into a knowledge of the trud 
'I will thank the Lord for giWng me warning,' says o 
Psalm. ' Blessed is the man whom Thou chastenesi 
says another. ' I know, Lord, that Thy judgment 
are right, and that Thou in faithfulness hast afflicts 
me,' says another. " The Lord scourgeth every son whm 
He receiveth,' says the writer of the Epistle to th 
Hebrews. Anything, everything is wekoiile to thoj 
men which makes them more and more the true sons ( 
God, which refines them to that ptirily which they then 
selves delight in; anything, everything is welcome. Coa 
pain, come repentance, come self-conflict, come hi 
lion, come disappointment, provided only it do its \ 
work of bringing them nearer to God. So, too, oiMJ 
more, do men most deeply feel what is the meaning of tt 
death of Christ. He suffered for us indeed, but thi 
suffering is all strange to us till we begin to suffer to( 
till we, too, learn the power of pain and learn to value i 
Then, though it may be we cannot say why, nor put oO 
knowledge into htiman language, we learn how the s 
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ings of Christ pass into our souls, and chasten us into 
e of holiness. 

lis we may consider the last Sunday in the Christian 
Next Sunday, with Christmas Day, we recommence 
! memories of the hfe of our Lord, This is Ihe last 
mday of the Christian year ; we are about to leave that 
r, and begin another. The season of Advent is like 
e eve of a great festival ; the preparation of the previous 
: for the due celebration of the great day that is 
ng. And every year ought to bring os round once 
> the same thoughts, the same duties, the same 
s, the same resoludons; Che same, andyet not the same, 
,ght to be transfigured to a higher character. We 
I to begin with surrender to the will of God ; and 
i€re shall we end but in surrender to the will of God ? 
e ought to begin with hunger and thirst after righteoua- 
; and where shall we end but with hunger and thirst 
r righteousness ? It is the law of Christian life that 
e end shall be but the repetition of the beginning. But 
lughl not to be now just where we were last year, 
latever was then a vague wish should now have become 
,dy purpose. Whatever was then only hoped should 
i this have been actually begun. What was then a 
Jtesolution of the will should now have become a habit of 
Is it so, or is it not so f And if it be not so, 
uit prayer shall wc offer to God f — what other prayer 
I that by whatever way He think best, by pain if it 
1, by chastisement if it must be so, by humiha- 
, by fiery trials, if no other power can do, He will 
iog us to Himself, and prepare us to stand the severity 
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of His judgment ? Yes, we will pray rather to have that 
than to be kept away from Him, rather to feel the full 
severity of His deep, deep love, than not to be embraced 
by the love itself. For we know in the bottom of our 
hearts that it is this very severity which makes God's 
love so bright, so thrilling, so tender, so deep, so 
everiasting ; and we cannot, no, we cannot wish that it 
were otherwise. 



December i8, 1864. 
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PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR. 



I St. John iv. iB. 
' TAffT ii no /tar in lo-ve; but pcrfict lo-ve caitttb out fear.' 

""HIS is one of the passages which make us feci what 

severity resides in the perfection of love. Can any 

TJstian read it without something like a doubt in his 

mind whether perhaps after all his love is not alto- 

r of the wrong sort? Can any read it without feel- 

5 that it seems to require something unattainable ? Are 

■ indeed to be so pure, so heavenly, that we shaU be 

l^bold in the day of judgment and have nothing whatever 

3 fear? That we should be bold for each other is in- 

gible enough. That when a Christian dies his friends 

3l a sure confidence that he is a true servant of 

1, and should never have a doubt of his acceptance, 

lid think of him as already in the presence of 

irist, and should be bold for him even at the judgment 

y, — this seems natural. But every man knows of him- 

r what no one else can know; and it does seem 
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strange that any man should be expected to have no 
fear as he thinks of his own appearance before that last 
court from which there is no appeal. | 

The fact is, that the highest of all love has in it a most^ 
terrible severity, a severity which would crush those whom' 
it loves under the burden of requirements beyond their 
strength were it not joined to tenderness absolutely infi- 
nite. There may be love which is content that what it 
loves should never rise to higher perfectness, should he 
faulty and worth very little. But not so the love of God. 
This lower love has its place no doubt, and is good as 
far as it goes. It upholds in trouble, in weariness, in per- 
plexity ; it sweetens life ; it renews courage ; it very often 
does more for a man than anything else that man can do 
for man. But this is not God's love; God's love draws 
us upwards. He ii.'ill have us climb up to Himself. He 
will push us through trials, and through punishments, 
and through pain, and through perhaps even sin, out of, 
our own narrow and weak and low selves to a higher and 
purer nature. God will have us happy, but first of all He 
will have us holy. And therefore His love, though in- 
finite, is ever touched with a severity which, if it were 
alone, human nature could not bear. 

St. John is here describing to us the Christian ideaL 
Not that he thinks of it as unattainable: not by any 
means. But he knew as he wrote quite as well as we do, 
that no one would read his words rightly without a thrill 
of awe. To be bold in the day of judgment I Can it be 
that men are to live so that they shall be bold in the day 
of judgment I Has any man ever so lived? 



We look closely lo see what quaHfications he makes to 
It is something that he goes on to say, not he that 
areth doth not Jove, but he that feareth is not made 
erfect in love. There is love even when there is fear : 
Ot perfect love indeed ; perhaps very far from perfect : 
et real love; love which unites the heart to God. It is 
mething, loo, that he does not here in his immediate 
ffitext speak of love as keeping God's commandments, 
is something, too, that he does elsewhere acknowledge 
At Christians sometimes sin. But when we have said 
I this, yet still remains the sense of a reqtiirement almost 
syond all human power. 

The true counterpart of this requirement is God's 
£nite tenderness. He is not tender with sin; He will 
r be content that any wrong, however trifling, shall 
[iun the soul of one who belongs to Him. But He is 
ttfinitely tender with sinners. Great as is His require- 
DCnt ; so great, too, is His patience. His long-suffering, 
Eis unwearied kindness. Whatever allowance can possi- 
ly be made for our weakness, for our ignorance, for the 
npediments to holiness which we have inherited, for 
lOae which our own faulty lives have created, — all this 
lall certainly be made. And to assure us of this, 
lOTigh of course God Himself could have made such 
lowance for us, yet that we might not merely know, but 
el its certainty, men are to be judged by the man 
Shrist Jesus, God gives the sinner time to recover him- 
!lf, strength to repent, divine impulses breathing in his 
ll — ^yes, even in many a sou! where other eyes cannot 
! them — exhortations, examples, the aid of ordinances 
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and sacraments; light, opportunities, occasional relief 
from all temptation ; God provides means every way for 
our coming back to Him. No man ever yet repented 
without finding repentance far easier than he had ex- 
pected. But, at last, we ought to end with loving Him 
loo much to fear; or at the least, at the very least, 
ought to feel that our love is of that kind which could 
grow into the love that casteth fear out. 

Now I have chosen this subject for this afternoon for 
two reasons: one is because we read the passage from 
St. John in the Epistle this morning; but the other, and 
my chief reason, is because the love with which we ought 
to be ready to meet God in the other world is the same 
in kind as that with which we ought to meet our parents 
when we go home. 

The love of a father is an illustration in every way 
the love of God. A father must wish above all other 
things that his son should grow up to be an honourable, 
thoughtful, conscientious man. He cannot be content 
that a son of his should be merely a pleasant inmate of 
his house; he cannot be content with such a love as we 
may suppose the lower animals to give their young 
cannot but be anxious for his son's character as well as 
for his happiness. He loves : and partly of course he 
loves with that lower love which by God's ordinance 
binds men to each other more perhaps than anything 
else. But he cannot be content with that. He is, even' 
if he does not think it himself, God's representative ti 
own children ; and he must wish for something more 
than to see them happy for a little while. Now what is' 
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B love which a son ought to have for his father in return 

wr this? Plainly, the love that casteth out fear. 

T Now if it happen that a son have done nothing wrong 

( make him fear his father's anger; if his faults have 

Sften such as his father will at once pass over as no more 

1 human weakness, such as his father will not think 

Mice about ; or even if they be such that will make his 

ther sorry but will not vex and sting him, will not make 

% paiofu) to look in his son's face, will not stop his smile 

j: his warmth of wekorae, — then it seems all easy enough. 

3 doubt, is best; this, too, is best when we go to 

2 home, when we quit this school which we call 

e world and go to our rest in heaven. It is best to have 

tept the heart so innocent and pure ; to have purified the 

life so entirely from all that degrades ; to have been so 

Irue and just ; to have looked up to God so constantly as 

> know that when we step into His presence, though 

e will be much in us that is faulty, it will not for a 

raent cloud the welcome on the Redeemer's face or 

1 His voice. And so surely will it be with some of 

e saints- They will feel awe but not fear; they will veil 

r faces in reverence, but they will not shrink away. 

what if a son have fallen into sins which he knows 

B grieve his father to the heart ; which will sadden him ; 

S make him, if not withdraw, yet lessen his trust; will 

mewhat change his eye and the tone of his voice ? Shall 

n still have no fear ? Yes, still. Still, in return for 

p father's love he should know that no one else has as 

1 right to know all that he has done ; no one else 

)e or will be so true a friend; no one else, after all. 
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has so deep a tenderness ; no one else will give so sure 
an aid ; no one else will be so anxious to make allow- 
ance; no one else will forget it so entirely when the staifl * 
of it shall have passed from the character; no other love 
will he so entirely restored. And just this is the love that 
a Christian who has sinned still feels towards the God 
whom he has offended. He has offended, deeply, rw^ 
peatedJy; but still there is no other judge to whom he' 
would rather go. Terrible as is God's Justice, yet he 
would rather put himself into God's hands than into ai^' 
other. He has sinned and he knows it ; he has lived i 
poor life; he has done but little service; his character S 
all stained and scarred with sins against which he has to* 
weakly struggled ; he has done evil that he has never ben 
able to mend; he has made himself but a poor creature 
But yet he would rather put himself into God's hands U 
suffer whatever God thinks fit; to be placed whereve 
God shall see best to place him; to be judged by God's 
judgment, than to be separated from Got! and given b 
any other judge, or left to himself. He has reason t 
fear, but his fear is not of the sort which will make bin] 
wish himself away. He fears, but in spite of the fear ho 
would rather come than not. He fears just as many a 
brave soldier trembles with fear when he is { 
battle, whilst a strong courage overmasters his fear anj 
carries him onwards. He fears, bnt it is not a fear that h; 
torment in it ; a fear that tries his love, but not a fear that 
lessens it. He fears, and yet his fear shall not prevent h 
love from being, if not quite, yet all but perfect. 

For it is not this fear of which St. John was thinking. 
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He was thinking of the fear which would hide away if it 
could; which would prefer to be anywhere else; would 
prefer a different tribunal, a different judge ; a fear which 
cannot see that it is coming to a father's face, and thinks 
that God is a terrible lawgiver and nothing else. 

It may be indeed that a Christian shall feel his sins to 
be such as to deserve death ; it may be that a son shall 
I fe«l something of the same sort. A son may perhaps feel 
I unwilling to face his father's look e the love of a son 
Fought to prefer even then to ell h s fathe e erything and 
r to be punished by him rathe han b> anj one else. That 
sort of love which says, 'An 1 ng f om thy hand, any- 
thing inflicted by thy love, ra he han he 1 ghtest punish- 
ment from any other ;' that 1. the love which an erring 
son owes to his father, that is the love which a sinful 
Christian owes to his Father in heaven. To the true 
Christian, however sinful he may have been, it is yet a 
I comfort that God knows all things : for God will help him 
\ out of his sin ; God will be more patient with him than 
• 'anyone else can be; God will judge him more gently 
[1 any one else can judge him. To God he will wish 
[ito go. Yes; if his sins bow down his soul in shame, still 
' he will rather go to God with them, for there only t 

be truly known how deep is his penitence, how earnest 
L- have been his struggles, how true his longing to be healed. 
in any Christian's soul is the last thing tc 
1y, the turning to God in the thoughts and in the 
, and when that is gone, he is, at any rate for the 
;, a Christian no longer, 
d if, then, you would wish to learn this kind of love, 
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you are going where you can practise it The same 
character which makes God the chief of friends, the trae 
support, the last, the surest, the absolutely certain reliance, 
that is the character which finds in a father's care, in a 
mother's love, the affection to which all is laid open, faults, 
and follies, and blunders; the worse they are the more 
surely told, because to a character of that sort it is ever 
the greatest comfort that those who love and have the 
right to chide should know everything that can be told. 
And it is by coming to a father or a mother with the full 
tale of life, whether good or evil, that the young Christian 
learns to come to God, in spite of all faults, and to feel 
that whatever sin and whatever sorrow may weigh down 
the soul it is a comfort that God knows everything. 

June i8| 1865. 
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' APATHY ONE OF OUR TRIALS, 



iball reap if <u}c faint not.' 

/"HY should men be weary in well-doing ? Why 
should enthusiasm die out and zeal was cold ? 
f Why should the difficulty of going on be to many men 
so much greater than the difficulty of beginning ? It is 
not always so. Some men can go on if they do but 
begin ; and all men find this in particular matters, though 
iiiot in the whole conduct of their lives. But most men 
^O experience this weariness, and men, too, of real and 
[enuine metal, whose beginning was quite sincere, whose 
rill seemed finally fixed, whose reason was certainly con- 
vinced, whose hearts were stirred to the depths. Not 
Trithout good ground does the Apostle here warn the 
'Galatians, and in another Epistle the Thessalonians, not 
to be weary in well-doing. So, too, the ^^-rite^ of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews declares that we are Christ's 
lOuse if we bold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of 
the hope firm unto the end. So, too, our Lord Himself, 
over in the course of his ministry, warns His 
[disciples that ' He that shall endure unto the end, the same 
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shall be saved.' It is undeniably one of the trials of tl 
Christian; perhaps tlie most universal of all trials. Why 
should it be so ? 

It is so because, as in everything else, so in our spiritiud 
growth we are inevitably disappointed in much of our ( 
peclations. This disappointment is so common that il 
hardly possible to consider it as anything but a part of the 
constitution of the world, a part of the training which we 
have to go through, a thing to be expected and to be borne, 
and to be borne cheerfully. Whether we fail in getting what 
we wish, or get it and find it very different from what 
we had fancied, or lose all care for it in the very act of 
getting it; whether we fail in becoming what we wish, 
or become what we wish and then wish that we had 1 
a quite different aim ; it is so common to find this disap-.- 
pointment, that, without speculating why we are tried in 
this way, it is impossible to deny that much of our duty' 
lies in bearing and in using this particular trial. 

The trial extends to a very large part of life. But the 
words which I have taken from the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians refer to one form of it only, namely, the temptation 
to get disappointed in the service of God, and therefore 
weary of it. And of this I would speak. 

For this temptation is no sign at all that the man so 
tempted is therefore not a true servant of God, though 
this very often is the first thought that enters the mind. 
It is natural to think, ' HoV insecure, how shallow, how 
useless are all my prayers, all my resolutions, all my highf 
flights of aspiration I I resolved, and prayed, and devoted 
myself to God. I came to the Lord's Table. I there 
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legged most earnestly for help. I saw many faults in 

my life, and I resolved with all my heart that I would 

atch myself and get rid of them. And now I am 

Iready feeling tired ; al! my zeal is gone ; all my earnest- 
;ss has evaporated; I feel as if I did not really care 
>out the matter. I have tried, really tried, to do better, 

lut I do not see that I have made any progress ; and 
imehow or other I seem to have lost all real desire to 
ake progress. My original resolution must have been 
£ak, shallow, worthless. There could have been do 
1^ in it. It would not have worn itself out within me 
' this time if it had been genuine.' This is a very 

atural thought, and when added to the sense of weari- 
ss, out of which it springs, it seems like a positive 
vitation to give up all the high hopes that we once had, 

B acquiesce in spiritual defeat ; not, perhaps, to be reck-, 
& and plunge into all sorts of wrong, but at any rate t& I 
^ no longer for what appears to be out of reach. But 

owever natural may be the thought, it is a mistake. The 

-eariness is no proof at all of such want of depth as 

ondemns our original resolutions, and bids us sit down 
mtented without trying to be anything better or nobler 
'e are. Our resolutions, our wishes, our aims were 

ight enough. Our prayers were most certainly heard, 
r zeal is not to be called shallow because it has lost 
B heat. Our battle is not to be called false because we 
; tempted to give it up. No ; this weariness is one of 
2 appointed trials which beset all Christians without 

xception, some more, some less, but all in the course of 
It is no sin to feel weary ; the sin is to be weary, 
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that is, to let the feeling have its ^^'ay and rule our con- 
duct. It. is not true that because you have not won, 
therefore j'ou have not really fought. It is not true that 
your repentance was a mere sham because you have 
fallen again. It is not true that coldness proves that. 
your exertions are useless. This coldness besets all' 
men, and you will not escape. 

The fact is, that we expect a kind of fulness of satis- 
faction in God's service which we do not get nearly s 
soon as we fancy that we shall. We expect that when 
we really try to please Him we shall find our hearts 
quite filled with such depth of conlenlment that we shall 
need nothing else. And that no doubt He will give to 
all his servants at last; perhaps even in this life; but 
most certainly He does not give it soon. He gives re^ 
hearty pleasure in well-doing for a short time. You 
shall have, if you are honestly walking in God's ways, 
and you shall have often, the glow of heart which follows- 
acts of hearty self-sacrifice, and deep thankfulness which 
follows temptations resisted, and the consciousness of self- 
mastery which belongs to the man who compels himself 
to be sweet and cheerful when he is irritated, and the 
sense of loving- kindness which is the reward of service 
to your fellows ; all this you shall have in its place : 
but abiding calm satisfaction, freedom from all weari- . 
ness, perfect steadiness of will, pleasure in duty and in 
the results of duty, that you shall not have till your 
faith has been proved, not by trials without only, but by 
severer trials within, and especially by the trial of your 
perseverance, in spite of your own want of warmth. 



Everj' time that we return here after the holidays is of 

course a great opportunity. But we have had many such 

opporl unities. Even those who come here now for the 

first time yet most certainly have had similar marked 

points in their lives. And now, perhaps, we are all 

balancing between the two feelings. On the one hand, 

here is a new chance. We are not in the o!d groove any 

longer. We can choose agwn. We can take a new 

line if we will, and we can do it with ease. Let us make 

a new effort ; let us start right this time, and perhaps we 

shall yet win ; let us see whether this half-year we cannot 

keep down, by main force if necessary, the faults that 

once tormented us, and used to sting our consciences. 

But, on the other hand, we have made resolutions before ; 

e have prayed to keep them ; and what has become of 

tbem? Some of our faults have passed away ; we seem 

I to have grown out of them; but others are just where 

I ihey were. Let us make no more of these useless 

fcBbrtS. We have tried, and we are weary of trying. 

What is the good of efforts to fly if we have no wings ? 

Let tis be content to be what nature made us. It is 

weary work ever trying to mend what seems to be in- 

Icurable. If our tempers be unamiable, it is the com- 

Jposition of our nature ; if our wills be indolent, if our 

i be cowardly, if our characters be selfish, we are 

mch as we were bom, and we cannot change what is bred 

liritVun our very selves. We have tried, and we are tired 

Bof trying. We wili not go regularly wrong, but we will 

I'tiot trouble ourselves to make resolutions and efforts 

I' vbich we know by experience to be useless. 
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These balancings, these waverings, are natural now. 
But in reality there ought to be no balancing or wavering 
at all. Though we feel roused by the mere fact that we 
are lo begin afresh, yet we feel also weary ; but this 
weariness is only the natural trial of our Christian course. 
Granted that we have found resolution and prayer and 
the Holy Communion itself not enough to keep us from 
falling back; granted that we feel cold, and have no 
will to seri'e God any more; granted that we are tempted 
to be content as we are, and have no strong impulsi 
elevate our own character, — all this is but the hardening 
process which is to make our service firmer, surer, 
deeper ; all this is the manner in which we are to be made 
independent of mere fluctuations of feeling; so that we 
shall learn at last to love and serve our Master, not be- 
cause we are moved and stirred by some external impulse, 
not because God's minister has roused us for a brief 
moment, not because our lives have given us for a day 
two a new opportunity, but because our souls are anchored 
on the truth, and we cannot quit the Lord whom we know. 
For God's service is not to be a fair weather service, ren- 
dered whenever hearts are warm, and our feelings keen, 
and all within the soul conspires to make right-doing 
easy; we must learn at last to serve God with steady per- 
sistency, whether the heart be feeling gloomy or merry, 
whether we are cold or warm, whether our faith is strong 
or faint, whether religion is pleasant or distasteful. 

And be you sure that you are quite mistaken in your 
belief that former prayers and former resolutions have 
been in vain, and have produced no fruit because no 
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Irait is visible. For the larger part of all God's work is 
invisible. The movement of God's purposes is as silent 
as imperceptible, and yet as absolutely irresistible, as that 
of a shadow on the ground. It may be long, very long, 
before you see any result of your endeavours to come 
nearer to your Master. But it cannot be, it absolutely 
cannot be., that prayers to Him to lead you to Himself 
should ever be in vain or fail in any degree of winning 
your desire. Depend upon it, if you have striven ever so 
faintly to be a better man, thougli neither you nor any one 
else can see it, you are a better man ; and nothing can 

Q that work except your fainting in the task and giving 
4tup. Then, indeed, if you strive no longer, your former 
latriving will soon lose all the good effect which it has 
^had, and you will sink back to where you were, or perhaps 

till worse. God chooses very often to answer our 
prayers for aid in our spiritual battle in such a way that 
we cannot perceive that we have been answered at all. 
chooses very often that the time of warmth and 
earnestness shall all be spent in getting ready for the 
Inevitable time of coldness that is appointed to follow. 
He chooses that we shall learn to persevere, even when 
we have lost all inclination to persevere. He chooses to 
delay our victory, even when it seems to us essential that 
ire should win at once. But it is quite impossible that He 
^ould ever have turned a deaf ear to any one who called 
on Him, or that even the service which began so eagerly, 
and soon after ended so coldly, should have had no bless- 
g from His Fatherly love. 
' In due season we shall reap if we faint noL' In due 
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season we shall find that it has been worth while to per- 
severe in trying to serve Christ ; we shall find it by that 
surest of all proofs, that Christ Himself will enable us to 
serve Him better, and we shall have the blessing promised 
to those who hunger and thirst after righteousness — that 
they shall be filled. 
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3 Corinthians iii, 5 



* For if tbe ininiitralion of condtmnalinn be glory, much mt 
tie miaiiiralian of rigbliaianess exceed in glerj' 



'PRE glory of the Old Testament is, first, the glory of 
"*■ power. There was this glory in the revelation 

, given to Moses. The power which brought the people of 
Israel out of Egypt in spite of determined foes holding 
them in overwhelming numbers ; the power which com- 
pelled the Egyptians to yield, by strange and magnificent 

, interpositions of Providence ; the high hand and the 
Btretched-out arm which brought the frightened fugitives 
across the Red Sea ; this had a glory never to be 
forgotten in the Hebrew memory, The giving of the Law 
again, the thunderings, the voices, the strange sights, the 
awful presence, the face of Moses too, full of the very 
brightness of Heaven for men to look at; this was 
glorious, and the Hebrews ever after looked back on 
it with awe. And when we read the history now, our 
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imaginations cannot Tail lo be impressed with the strangt 
unearthly character of all that is told; the immediati 
presence of God, the sort of aid given by all nature to the 
chosen people, the obstacles that were swept out of tli 
way, the birthday of a new nation among; the nations o 
the earth, and that nation without any parallel before o 

Once more, the gJory of the Old Testament is not onl; 
the glory of power; it is also the glory of mystery 
Everything has something mysterious in it. Every revi 
lation points to something which is not yet revealeij 
something even more important than that which is 
vealed. The Old Testament is everywhere incomplete, 
everywhere expectant, everywhere promising a light which 
has not yet appeared, everywhere half hiding the very 
truths which it reveals. Types, and figures, and symbols, 
commandments which in themselves seem arbitrary and 
capricious, but point on to something else which shall 
explain iheir meaning ; prophecies which refer to speedy 
fulfilments, and yet look beyond them to something else; 
hints of great doctrines, and not the doctrines themselves ; 
hints of another world, yet no clear promise of it ; so 
that, alone among all people, the Hebrews looked much 
more to the future than to the past, and history forms 
only half their literature, while prophecy forms the other 
half. To them peculiarly belongs the phrase ' for ever," 
never so used by other ancient nations ; to them belongs 
the undying expectation of the great Prince that is to 
deliver them^an expectation which only grows stronger 
with time ; so that each prophet in succession paints the 
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icture of the expected monarch in stronger outlines. 
"he future, the hidden, the secret, the dark, — that was 
rajs a chief part of the glory of the old Revelation. 
Lasdy, this glory of mystery was intensified by a third 
—the glory of strangeness. The history is full of 
K'titie extraordinary. Things happen quite out of the usual 
r*Ourse. Even common events are on such a scale that 
[Aey rank as uncommon. The plague of locusts was 
but its terrible severity ranked it as a 
l^-iniracle. The murrain on the cattle was not in itself a 
Oiracle, but its happening just t^cn gave it a miraculous 
"laracter. Mystery in itself is quite consistent with what 
I famihar and common-place ; there is much that is 
really mysterious in what happens every day ; there are 
thousands of things which we cannot explain, however care- 
fully we examine them. But though they are mysterious, 
t the mystery does not affect us much, because it is so 
r to us. And so, too, much of the mystery of the 
w law was, no doubt, lost to the Hebrew people 
e they were familiar with it, and it ceased to raise 
rnse of astonishment. But this was not the case 
t'tiironghout. The sense of mystery was perpetually re- 
Kvived by the sense of strangeness. The history was 
IcBtraordinary ; they felt that it was extraordinary ; per- 
and involuntarily the writers burst into ex- 
s which show how this sense of the strangeness 
[of their history was always working in their minds; 
other people had been so treated, so chosen, 
J guided, so taughtj so punished, so blest. They were 
eculiai; they stood alone; they had been made unhke 
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all Others. No other literature gives you this impression 
of a people who felt so deeply impressed with ihe 
strangeness of their own history. There are thoughts 
like it in Roman writings ; but nothing to be compared 
with the reality, the force, the involuntary earaest- 
ness which mark everything of this sort that we rea 
in the writings of the Prophets and in the Book i 
Deuteronomy. 

This kind of glory most impresses all men at i 
"We need no education, intellectual or spiritual, to 1 
awe-struck with power which deals with us as it will, i 
with darkness and mystery which we cannot penetrate, 
with strangeness which startles all our faculties. Tha 
which makes us feel our own helplessness is that whid 
we find it easiest to reverence. No roan can dcspist 
which reduces him to nothing ; and at first we not onlj 
cannot despise it, but it is the very thing which, above a! 
Other things, fills us with awe. 

But what is good for the beginning is not good for tb 
end. In all God's teaching we find one law, that nothin| 
shall stand still. And so the glory of the New Testamen 
is not the glory of the Old. 

There is in the New Testament power ; for where Gck 
comes near to man, the utter weakness of man must b 
visible : and there is mystery; for in a Divine revelatioB 
there must be much that cannot be comprehended I 
human intellect : and there is strangeness ; for, after all, 
the incarnation of our Lord is in itself a thing i 
utterly strange than all else which history records, 
it is not in the power, nor in the mystery, nor in the 
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ilrangeness that we find the glory of the New Testament. 
is emphatically not in the power, for the very motto of 
; New Testament is, ' My strength is made perfect in 
feakness;' nor is it in the mysfery, for St, Paul ex- 
n this very passage, makes it a part of the greater 
;lory of the New Testament thai 'We use great plainness 
rf speech;' and it is not in the strangeness, for we are 
brbidden to say, ' Who shall ascend into heaven to 
iring Christ down from above, or who shall descend into 
; deep to bring up Christ again from the dead, in- 
smuch as the Word is nigh thee even in thy mouth and 
a thy heart ? ' The glory of the New Testament is to 
e seen in the weak man, who holds fast against severe 
anplations; in the single-liearled man, who, though he 
nderstands little, yet loves much ; in the quiet, obscure 
lan, who hves no strange life, but is content with 
rhatever God gives him to do. 
Now, this glory of the New Testament does need a 
1 education to enable us to value it: not, indeed, an 
dncation of the intellect, but an education of the spirit, 
liere is not in it anything 10 strike, anything to command 
miration ; there is nothing in it heroic ; till we know it 
U, there does not seem to be in it anything saintly, 
Tor even the saintly character, as estimated by our half- 
mltivated judgment, is valued rather for what in it seems 
mearthly, than for what is really heavenly. And it is a 
al step in our Christian lives when we can see how far 
e glory of the Gospel stands above the glory of the Law. 
For, indeed, the truth is, that we are slow to learn how 
mch of the power of God, how much of the spirit of 
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heaven, how much utterly unlike earth, ia contained in i 
humble Christian life, which makes no show at all. 

We do not appreciate its difBculty. It seems always ii 
our power to do right; yes, in a rough sort of way it ia.., 
But to do right not only in the rough, but in the smai 
particulars; to give that perfection to the details of lifi 
which alone shows the true excellence of the spirit; 
good, not in deed only, not in word only, but in thought; 
no one who has honestly begun to try it will long hesitat 
to acknowledge that no miracle is more utterly beyoni 
human strength, no miracle more entirely proves 
interference of God. No one who has honestly trie* 
to live a really pure and true and unselfish life, pure ii 
thought, true in word and in deed, unselfish in hopes a 
well as acts; no one who has himself honestly tried ti 
make his life a hunger and a thirst after righteousnest 
will fail to come to a deeper conviction every day, tba 
whatever has been made better in him has been ma 
better by God, and that whatever remains to be done c 
be done only by the power of God. Assuredly there t 
more of the power and presence of heaven in truth ti 
in spite of temptation, in perfect purity of body a; 
in cheerful self-denial, in anxious justice, in hearty o 
dience, in sweetness of temper, than m all the miracle 
that were ever worked. For if the wonders of the 01( 
Testament show God's hand, these wonders show 1 
indwelling presence. 

There is a sort of goodness, no doubt, which i 
well seem common and earthly; there is a sort of g 
life which commands and rightly commands i 
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admiration, for it is poor, and earthly, and commonplace 
in very truth, I mean the goodness which really bas its 
source in mere external influences, and has no inner root 
at all ; the kindness which ts always kind when it is no 
trouble, and then only ; the unselfishness which gives 
what it does not much care for ; the truth which is never 
tried ; the justice which satisfies the majority for the 
moment ; the purity which keeps from gross sin ; all that 
goodness which is put on us like a garment by society ; 
all that which we learn simply by finding that if we have 
It not, our fellows will make us very uncomfortable. In 
all this I grant there is no glory at all ; it is very common, 
it is verj- earthly. And because we are slow to distinguish 
between this and the goodness ivhicb God gives to those 
■who seek for it, we are often unable to discern that true glory 
which the Apostle assigns to the New Testament. And 
' so we are ever looking for something briUiant, something 
I CKCellendy good in all men's eyes, something that shall 
' cotnpel the world to gaze at it, something at least that 
leem worth doing, at any rate to ourselves, some- 
thing that shall strike and thrill our imagination. And 
thus we miss the true glory of the New Testament, the 
gloiy, not of power, not of mystery, not of strangeness, 
but of godliness. This glory makes little show here on 
, earth ; very often is not seen at all ; but from heaven the 
angels behold it shining like a star in the truly Christian 
' soul, and to their eyes all other glory fades away 
I before it. 

O Christian, in your hour of temptation, in your daily 
i, in the moment of uttering words from your tongue. 
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in the moment when conscience bids you see to your 
thoughts, remember that there is more of the presence of 
Christ in the choice which you make between right and 
wrong; there is more of Heaven, whether in the slight 
effort which is needed to keep you from sin at one 
moment, or in the strong control which is barely enough 
to save you from a fearful fall at another, than in all the 
magnificence which attended the giving of the Law at 
Sinai, or the deliverance of Israel at the Red Sea. All 
that ancient glory was to pass away; the life that you 
live is a part of your immortal self. The glory of that 
was but God's garment ; the glory of this is God's love. 
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GOD'S LOVE AS VARIOUS AS MAN'S NEED. 



' Behold, nohet manner nf love the Father bath beltaived upon m 
thai liie ibould be called the ions qfCad.^ 

T F one were asked what was the especial characteristic 

-*■ of the Apostles and EvangeUsis who first preached 

the Gospel, what it was that supported them in their 

labours and against persecutions, what it is that seems 

fto breathe through all that they write, there could be, 

ml think, no other answer than this, that beyond all other 

Btnen of whom we know, they were filled with the sense of 

\ the love of God as revealed in Christ. It is of course no 

^more than can be said in some degree or other of every 

iristian. Every Christian draws his spiritual life from 

Ithat same source, ihe conviction, namely, that God loves 

1, and that he may read the proof of that love in what 

I has done. But perhaps for that very reason the 

[Apostles and first preachers had a double measure of 

Klfais very feeling. It seems to be the inspiration of all 

■ tiiat they say and do; and all that we know about them 
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carries this with it even in words and phrases and in- 
voluntary turns of thought. 

Now, in order to deepen this impression 
an impression which I suppose every one is quite sure to 
feel for himself the more strongly, the more often he reads 
the New Testament, it will, I think, be well to observe 
the diiferent forms which this strong assurance takes iii 
different minds. For the assurance of God's love is 
present in them all; wherever they speak of themselves 
and their own hopes, wherever they speak of what God 
has done, or is now doing, or will do hereafter, wherever 
they say anything of the past and its experience, the same 
certainty can always be traced — the certainty that God 
loves them, and that all that they go throug-h is a proof of 
His overflowing love. But yet we can also see how this 
assurance takes diiferent forms in different men, adapt! 
itself to life, to character, to circumstance ; wears one 
form in St. Paul, another in St. John, another in the 
Epislle to the Hebrews, another in St. Peter; while 
it still is the stay on which the soul rests, the power which 
upholds, transforms, uplifts, the voice of God speaking in 
the heart, in different languages, but with one meaning. 

Thus in St. John God's love reveals itself in Christ the 
Purifier. Our Lord is the source of aspiration, of holi- 
ness, of purity. We know not yet what we shall be ; but 
we know that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, 
Because we have this hope in us, because we know that 
this is our destiny, because we know that this is what Godi 
will do for us, therefore we purify ourselves. He takea 
away our sins; He was manifested for this purpose, 
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The blood of Jesus Clirist cleanseth from all sin. In such 
words as ihese we read St. John's assurance of what the 
love of God would do for him, In his longing for un- 
stained holiness, in his longing for unearthly purity, in hia 
desire to be filled with love, in his desire that love should 
be so perfect as to cast out fear and give us boldness in 
the day of judgment, in his desire that our hearts should 
not condemn us and so that we should have confidence 
towards God, we see where he looked for, and felt certain 
that he should find, the love of God as manifested in 
Christ This was what he felt sure that God's love could 
give and would give. Christ the purifier, Christ the life, 
Christ the truth, Christ the way, would bring His own to 
ihe Father and make them like Himself. 

In St. Peter again the love of God is shown in Christian 
example. A plain and simple mind, fised on plain duties, 
finding in the great law of right a supreme satisfaction, 
St, Peter seems to think of our Lord chiefly as showing us 
what we ought to be and do, and sent by the infinite love 
of God for that purpose. Do Christians find their duty 
hard? 'Even hereunto were ye called; because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow His steps : who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth: who, when He was reviled, reviled not 
again; when He suffered. He threatened not; but com- 
mined Himself to Him that judgeth righteously : who His 
own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead unto sin, should live unto righteousness : 
by whose stripes ye were healed.' Or, again, are Chris- 
tians persecuted ? They are reminded that ' Christ also 
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hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.' And 
so throughout his writings St. Peter ever seems to think of 
God's love as upholding a man in doing what it is right 
to do, in bearing what it is right to bear, and Christ's life 
as the assurance of that love. 

Yet again in the Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is eve^ 
the sympathiser, the man who was made like ourselves,- 
the man who was touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, the man who was templed just as we are, who learned 
obedience just as we learn it, who is not merely an ex- 
ample, but a Leader, a Captain — one of us in every way,. 
and yet all the while the very Son of God, Exhortation 
after exhortation in this Epistle ends with the reminder 
that our Mediator, our Captain, our High Priest, was one 
of ourselves, and that His sacrifice on the cross derived 
its power to set free the sou! from sin just from this. 
identity in nature with us. We have a strong consolation 
in the sure oath of God, and that consolation is fastened' 
as by an anchor on the High Priest who has entered with-' 
in the veQ. We come boldly to the throne of grace 
because our High Priest was tempted just as we are. Here, 
as everywhere else in the New Testament, there is the 
same strong assurance that God will not forget His own 
people, that His love is too mighty to fail in saving; but 
that which the writer loves to dwell on as the chief ground 
of that assurance, is the human nature of the Redeemer in 
whom we believe. 

Once more, in St. Paul Christ is the deliverance from 
sins in the past ; He is the defender against sins in the 
future. God's love in Christ is emphatically that which 
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delivers Ibe wretched man, beaten in all his endeavours 

> free himself from the body of this death of sin : it is 
lat which has done through Christ what the law could 
ot do, enabled the righteousness of the law to be fulfilled 
t His redeemed. If doubts or questions about ourselves 
rer cross the mind, the answer is, ' He that spared not His 
wn Sop, but delivered him up for us all, how shall Ho 
ot with him also freely give us all things ? Who shall lay 
nything to the charge of God's elect ? It is God that 
ffitifieth. Who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
led: yea, rather, that is risen again: who is ever at the 
ght hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us,' 
iver St. Paul's mind there ever seems to be resting the 
ladow of the memory of the past ; he remembers how 
rong he once went, what a terrible misiake he made J 
[e remembers the blood of St. Stephen, the persecution of ' 
e saints ; the fierce zeal with which, believing that he 
IS serving God, he went from city to city to extinguish. 
he could the fire that God had kindled. And he re- 
:rs how, not by any reflection, not by any study of 
S own, but by the direct interferencS of Christ Himself, 
( first learned how fearfully wrong he was. Hence 
roughout his life there is present to him a sense of his 
va ■weakness. The thought crosses him, that after 
Lving preached to others he himself might possibly be a 
Staway. He prays to God to be delivered from the 
orns in the flesh. He knows that all things are lawful 
t him, but he will not be brought under the power of J 
\j. He bids his hearers work out their own salvation 
ilh fear and trembling. Yet while these thoughts son 
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times come across him and make him more eagerly 
waichful over all that he does, nothing can shake his 
firm persuasion that ' neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principaiilies, nor powers, nor things present, nor ihings 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able lo separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.' He, more than any other Apostle, 
sets before us the battle with evil in ourselves; he, more 
clearly than any other, teaches the mystery of original 
sin ; he, more plainly than any other, bears through his 
life the marks of the conflict, and is still conscious of the 
weakness which that conflict leaves behind iL And lo ] 
him therefore Christ is emphaticaiiy the power which J 
wipes out the past, and which upholds the soul, the 
power which alone can preserve us blameless unto the 
coming of our Ixird Jesus Christ, whose strength is made 
perfect in our weakness, ' who shall one day change our 
vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious 
body, according to the working whereby He is able even 
to subdue all things unto Himself-' 

Tims differently, according to the different needs and 
different circumstances of each man's life, does God reveal 
in the soul that sense of absolute trust in Him which is 
the very condition of our being able lo approach His 
throne. It is not required that every man shall feel this 
trust in exactly the same way; but no Christian can live 
without having in some shape or other the support of this 
thought. If we are sinners and are groaning under the 
bondage that we cannot shake off, St. Paul tells us that 
even while we were yet sinners God loved us and Christ 
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ed for us. If we are anxious and perplexed and harassed 
I the duties of our calling, and our burden seems 
avy, and our tempers seem to fail, and our strength 
realena lo give way, St. Peter, with the earnestness of 
; who had staked all his Ufe on his words, bids us 
ik of Christ, who bore all and never flinched, and of 
Rt God whose love sent Christ to bear it. If we long 
■ sympathy in temptations which none but ourselves 
OW, or can know, Christ was tempted just as we are, 
d can understand our trouble. If we long for a more 
BBvenly spirit, and it makes us unhappy to feel cold and 
iithly, and we seem to long for righteousness in vain, 
.John bids us look forward with sure confidence to the 
g of otu- Lord, whose very presence shall make us 
; Himself, The k)ve of God is as various as the 
Orld which God hath made, and there is no state of 
ind and no circumstance of life to which that love will 
at fit its gift. The Christian, the longer he lives, the 
ore sure he becomes that God has loved him from the 
; that not even his own many sins have quenched 
at unquenchable fire ; that not even when his own heart 
iS coldest and his thoughts most far from heaven, did 
•A forget the creature that He had made ; that even 

grievous sin and even into strange hardness of heart 

1 God's unwearied love pursue him and will pursue 
B yeL And so when the Christian thinks of himselt 

B knows that he may fall ; but when he thinks of God it 

sems impossible that God shotild let him. And in this ' 

lOught he lives a more heavenly life, he cherishes a surer 

Bpe, he is more cheerful, he is more joyous every day. 
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For he knows that God loves him, and while this is present 
to his mind, he cannot go wilfully away. He is God's 
son; how can he quit his own Father? 

Our human sight is short and dim. We cannot always 
look on beyond the present to God's sure purpose to give 
us His blessing. But all the more ought we to write it 
down as with a pen of iron on our own souls, that what- 
ever else we read in the life of Christ, we read first of all, 
and above all, and through all, the assurance of the all- 
searching love of God. If the life be careless, bring back 
the mind to that ; if the heart be unhappy or discontented, 
compel the thoughts to that ; if the habits of our daily walk 
cause us many a conflict between conscience and inclina- 
tion, anchor the will on that For most certainly it cannot 
fail. God's love never can, and never did, and never will. 
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SERMON XI. 

HIGH AIMS IN LEADERS. 



' Wbereupan the king took coaaul, and made (wo cal-ots ef gold, 
and laid unto tbem, It j'j too muehforyoutogoi^tojermalfm: 
behold tbj godi, O hraci, ivbieb brought tbee up out qf thi land 



INHERE are three great occasions in the history of Israel 

■when the people took a great share in changing their 

; not acting in any case altogether alone, but in 

li case exercising a powerful, and in the end a decisive 

:e. One of these was when the form of governnaent 

rss changed to a monarchy and Saul was made king ; the 

econd was when the house of Saul was finally removed 

rom power and that of David succeeded; the third was 

I the people split into two parts, and the tribe of 

fbdah remained under the dominion of Rehoboam, while 

B ten tribes set up Jeroboam, and formed a people by 

iselves. The conduct of the people on these three 

isioos, with the comments of the Bible upon it, 

aslrate in a remarkable degree the principles which 

Wgbt to guide those who are in any sense members of a 

When Saul was made king, the people are condemned 
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for their wish to change the government, but not for the 
king who was put over tiiem. They were, in fact, at tbat 
lime capable of something better than a mere ordinary 
monarchy. They had much excuse for their desire uj 
have a different form of government ; for Samuel had rosjt 
the fatal mistake of putting his own sons into high office 
and tVie government was distinctly bad. This would 
have justified them in complaining, and in insisting that 
Samuel should set right his error. But they were not 
content with tiiat ; to get rid of a temporary evil they" 
descended permanently to a lower system. They deter 
mined to get rid not of Samuel's sons only, but of 
government by prophets altogether. They seem at ibal 
time to stand, as it were, on the entrance of better things 
But the better things would not have come without muc^ 
self-sacrifice, without cherishing an extraordinary earnest 
ness of religious life, without, in short, the raising of the 
whole national life to a distinctly higher level. Thing! 
could not go on in the loose ill-regtilaled fashion whicl 
characterises the times of the Judges. There must be a 
change. And what change? The people chose that 
change which people in such circumstances have almost 
always chosen; the change which promised most security 
for property, most regularity of administration, mi 
ease of life. Samuel's schools of the prophets and c 
cuits of justice might perhaps have developed, if time h 
been allowed, into some very noble kind of free government 
But the people were impatient. A government whid^ 
governs always with a view to right, and to nothing else, 
implies a very lofiy tone in the people, or a marvellous 
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political education. And the people of Israel had neither. 

They chose the easier, the lower, the more comfortable 
way. And they are blamed accordingly. But the blame 
is proportioned to the case. God does not withdraw 
His blessing from the people. The new state of things 
is a decided improvement on the anarchy of the days 
of the Judges, If the people did not choose what was 
highest, yet neither did they altogether sink. They were 
wrong in not rising to the higher level to which their cir- 
cumstances called them. But that was all their wrong. 
In choosing their king they took the best guidance they 
could get, and having chosen him, they followed him 
loyally. They did not set up a king simply after their 
own inclinations. They did not say to Samuel, ' We will 
have a lung, and this shall be the man.' They still ac- 
knowledged Samuel's fitness to intercede with God on 
their behalf, and, while practically dismissing him from 
his post, they never showed any ungenerous want of trust 
in his integrity. And so, in spite of the blame which at- 
tends their act, they are allowed to have their desire, and 
that, too, without any punishment for pressing it. The 
new kingdom is blessed. The days of David and Solomon 
are the great glory of the Israelite history. And after- 
ages looked back on these times as peculiarly favoured 
by God, and seemed to forget that the monarchy whose 
Splendour was so striking ought not to have existed at all. 
Saul and his son Jonathan fell in battle with the 
Philistines, and the whole country was so trodden under 
foot for the time that the monarchy for a little while 
may be considered as suspended. David had been 
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abe^y marked out as the successor. Samuel had 
vately anointed him for the office, so that he must I 
known that it was intended that one day he shoul( 
king. But though this seems to have been quite 
vate, the people generally, and, as we are expressly : 
Saul and Jonathan, anticipated that some day or at 
and somehow or other, David would be king. The 
is, he was plainly indicated by circumstances. No t\ 
man showed the same fitness. But yet neither he 
the people seem in any hurry to seize the crown 
Saul's death. Judah, which was most exposed to 
enemy, puts him on the throne at once, for thq 
doubt felt the need of having a leader without di 
But Saul's house retains all the north for seven p 
and it is not till plain trial has proved that that fo 
was unfit that David becomes king over the 
people. Here we have no fault to find. David was 
merely the representative of stable government 
security from foreign aggression, he was already kn 
as a servant of God. The people's conscie 
satisfied, as well as their inclinations, when they d 
him. His coronation did not merely provide them 
and peace and justice; it was a guarantee also fi 
religious court, for a devout observance of the law, 1 
godly example, for the cherishing of all that was 
and purest and noblest in the people. He must ] 
been already known as a religious poet His chars 
such as we find it in the Psalms, must have alreadj 
pressed all Israel with a sense that such a king 
knit them more closely to God than ever. In all pa 
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ere are higher aims and there are lower auns, and 
en have no difficulty at all in distinguishing between 
J two. Now certainly there was everything in David to 
jsfy the lower, but so was there also to satisfy the higher 
OS of the people. He was undeniably the best man they 
uld get, and his government was blessed accordingly. 
On the death of Solomon we come once more on 
great crisis. Jeroboam is put forward, in some re- 
;, just as Saul had been, just as David had been. 
Toboam had been told by a prophet that he was to be 
e future king of the Ten Tribes, and therefore might 
ead a divine warrant for all that he did. But when we 
ad the history, the difference between him and either 
ml or David is visible at a glance. Sau! kept in the 
ickground when he was chosen, and even after the 
eclioii went quietly home to wait till the need of him 
lould be felt. David made no effort to possess 
nself of tlie throne till he was regularly invited. But 
im the first mention of him Jeroboam appears as the 
sre demagogue. He stands forward at once as the 
idcr ; and when he has gained his end, and sits on the 
rone, he thinks above everything else of his own security. 
O religious considerarion stands in his way. He fears 
A the worship at Jerusalem may lead his people back 
» iheir old allegiance, so he sets up a new worship. And 
lat be may make this more attractive, he degrades it by 
ielding to the weakness not yet cured in the Hebrew 
eople, and sets up images of gold. This was of coiu'se 
nrering tlie whole character of the worship. It was a 
teacb of a most solemn commandment. It was giving 
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up the very sheet anchor of that great revelation wl 
especially marked the Hebrews as God's people, 
from of old the Israelites bad found it a great strain c 
them to worship wihout the aid of images, and he 1 
them have what he knew would please many. For tl 
same reason he seems to have changed the Feast c 
Tabernacles from the seventh month to the eighth, 
the same reason, when he found the Levites not pliabl 
enough for his purpose, he took priests from the [leopl 
at large, any one who might choose to serve. It 
possible to mistake the spirit of all this. All tbe highe 
aims, all that is excellent and pure and godly, all that tend 
to purity of religion, is given up. The man cares fo 
nothing but his own ends, and he leads his people to c 
for nothing better either. They hoped, no doubt, to hav 
things more comfortable, and they were in tbe mood fa 
care for Utde else. And he accordingly sacrifices all else 
They probably had good ground for their complaint e 
Solomon. His great buildings all over the land ^ 
erected most likely by the aid of a considerable amount a 
forced labour ; we have an instance in the thirty thousan 
men who were compelled to work by relays in LebancM 
Moreover, it seems probable that the taxation was not jnfi 
for in the districts of taxation mentioned in the fourth chaptfi 
of the first Book of Kings, Judah seems to be altogethei 
omitted. So it is probable that the complaints of t 
people were reasonable. But what is plain in Jeroboaml 
government is this, that nothing higher is allowed I 
To demand that unjust burdens shall be removet 
is right ; to care for that, and for nothing else, is lowerioj 
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and dangerous. And accordingly this people distinctly 
.took a step downwards at this time, from which they never 
fecovered. They had some kings of considerable ability : 
'^ab, for instance, and Jehu; and Jeroboam II rose 
perhaps to what we call greatness. But they had no king 
whom we can call good; and the state of the people 
aeems to have sunk from bad to worse. The descrip- 
tion that their own prophets Hosea and Amos give of 
tfiem is certainly far blacker than that which Isaiah and 
Micah give, nearly at the same date, of the kingdom of 
Jodah. For the idolatry speedily and surely did its work. 
They began by degrading their own idea of God, and they 
ended, as was inevitable, by being degraded themselves. 

What is the truth daat we see in all this? And what 
'bave we to do with it ? 

We have to do with it in all that concerns our common 
life. Any who live together as parts of society, as members 
of a common church, as subjects of a common govern- 
ment, have each in his turn to lead and be led. Every 
pian finds occasions where he must take the lead ; where 
'office, circumstances, the willingness of others to follow, 
mark him out as the leader. Every man finds occasions 
nrhere he ought to follow another, and if he has any 
generosity he wiD be quite as ready to follow, if called to 
w, as to lead if called to lead But on what principles 
jdiall be do either? What shall be his aim in each case? 

Shall he seek advancement for himself and his friends? 
Shall his principal wish be to be popular with his fellows f 
Shall he care for what is right when it is popular, and 
because it is popular? Shall he put aside what is best 
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when it suits Ws own ' interesls ' ? Shall he care first that 
he shall be the man to have the lead ; and second, that 
the lead shall be in the right direction f Shall he make 
the attainment of lower ends the first condition of his 
seeking higher ends ? 

All through life we find illustrations of these questions; 
and the answers to these questions show whether we are 
guided by a Christian spirit in our dealings with 
fellows. All through life it is so. These questions heset 
us in very small matters as well as in very great matters. 
There may be demagogues in a school as well as 
nation. There may be a care for what is most excellent, 
in a society of a few hundred as well as in a society of 
many millions. The difference between making what 
really just, or best, or most excellent the decisive con- 
sideration, and making what is pleasant, easy, comfort-"i 
able ; the difference between caring for high character, & 
pure tone, a noble spirit in the body to which we belong, 
and caring for what is most enjoyable, costs least effor^ 
demands least self-denial, — that difference can be seen in 
small societies as well as large ; is as important in one 
place as in another ; separates true servants of God 
quite as much here as anywhere else. And assuredly the 
lessons that are learnt in this matter here are lessons 
that will last through life; and a boy at school as truly 
damages his spirit and character by choosing the lower 
aim at a critical moment as if he were already a grown 
man, and important interests depended on his choice. 
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DOING OUR BEST. 



For if there ie first a <uiil!iiig mind, it /j accepted accnrdijig to 
that a man bati/, and not atcorJing to that he bath not.' 

•T'HE Apostle is here speaking of the collection Tor the 
■^ saints, and trying to combat that false shaine which 
measures what it does in God's service, not by what is 
right, but by what others may expect, and is put to the 
blush if it seem to fall short, even when the falling short 
is justified by the facts. But he is only applybg a 
genera! principle. The general principle is, Do your 
best, and no more is required. There is hardly a page 
of the New Testament in which this is not taught. In 
every possible variety of form the principle is applied to 

I life. It is taught in one way in the parable of the 
I.abourers in the Vineyard, where the wiling mind which 
came in at the eleventh hour is put on a level with the 
wining mind which came in at the first. It is taught in 
another way by the n-idow's two miles, of which we read 
this morning. It is taught in another way by the parable 
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when he brings a profit in proportion to what was given 
him. It is taught in another way in the praise given to,' 
her who anointed our Lord for His burial, inasmuch 38 
she had tlone what she could. It is taught in another 
way in the doctrine of justification by faith, which makes 
the spirit, the heart, the will everything, and the deed ia 
comparison nothing. 

Do your best, and God will neither reject you nor 
forsake you. He will neither refuse to accept it, nor 
allow it to be fruitless. Even if you do not get the quick 
reward of your hopes in finding the right path easie 
finding God nearer, in finding your own heart wanner, 
still fear not and faint not; do your best in faith^ 
and the appointed end will come; God will give yoii 
at last what He only refuses out of love at the first, 
the victory over evil in yourself, and the warmth 
prayer, and the experience of Divine support, and 
the deep and ever-deepening peace which comes of 
feeling that you are upheld by Christ. Do your best, 
and you will soon find yourself happier and more cheerful, 
stronger and firmer, and cakner; and at last you will find 
a better fruit still in the assurance of the love of God. 

But let us look closely at what is meant by this doii^ 
your best. For it is easy to say it and to fancy it wh^ 
you are not doing it at all. 

It is not doing your best to stop all effort just whetf 

effort begins to be severe. It is very natural to call this 

doing one's best. It is very natural to keep the temper: 

to do the work of the day, to banish evil thoughts, tft 

^obey rules, to refuse to join others in wrong, just up b 
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the point at which all this begins to be hard, and then to 
fail, and to say that we have done our best. Whereas, on 
the contraiy, it is quite certain that if we have made no 
panful effort ; if, on looking back, we cannot see that we 
suffered at all in the struggle ; if it has been all easy to 
resist temptation up to the pqint at which we resisted it 
no longer, — then it is nonsense to say ihat we have done 
our best. It has been remarked that the Epistles very 
rarely seem to imply a possibility that a Christian should 
commit a wilful sin. ' If a man be overtaken in a fault,' is 
the sort of language always used of the sins of Christians? 
It is, as it were, taken for granted that their sins shall be 
slips, infirmities, accidents, by which a man has been taken 
unawares. For, indeed, these are the sins into wtiich men 
fall when they are really doing their best. It is indeed 
true that Christians very often do commit wilful sins ; and 
it would be impossible to deny some of them the title of 
Christians, even of smcere, and perhaps very sincere 
Chrisiians, and of loving Christians sometimes. Christians 
■who, though very imperfect indeed, still do turn their 
faces to their Lord, and stretch out their hands to reach 
Him ; yet we must deny their claim to say that they have 
done their very best. Doing your best means an effort 
which was continued until siu'prise or sudden weakness, 
or forgetfulness, or a sudden rush of temptation made you 
do what you honestly meant not to do. He cannot say 
ibat he has done his best who has fought no battle. 

Vet, again, it is very natural to mistake sorrow after- 

1*ards for doing your best at the time. The feelings 

I ^ctoate. While the temptation is strong the conscience 
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is not supported by the feelings at all. When the sia 
is over, the longing to do right, or rather, to s 
right, comes back with a rush. Then we are sorry, and 
we resolve very eagerly that this time shall be the last. 
And if this be the first time that we have so sinned, v 
do not attempt to deceive ourselves by pleading that ^ 
have done our best. We acknowledge that we have not. 
done our best, and with great and sincere grief we 
resolve to do our best for the future. But after this 
has happened once or twice we begin to confound our 
pain afier tBe sin with our efforts before it; and we 
say that we have done our best simply because we 
remember how much pain our sin gave us. To yield to 
temptation easily, and then to feel very much vexed with 
ourselves, and to persist in repeated falls and repeated 
sorrow, this is not doing out best, though, when we look 
hack, it looks very hke it. He is not doing his best 
who has given his feelings, and not his will, to his work. 
Wishing you had done right, wishing you could do righ^ 
this is not doing your best. 

Yet, again, it is very natural to say yon are doing 
your best while you are, notwithstanding, not using the- 
commonest and easiest means to enable you to do it, 
A little experience of yourself tells you that there are 
certain temptations which are not wrong in themselvesi 
but are dangerous to you; and again, that there are 
certain aids that you cannot safely dispense with. Now, 
if you walk into temptation, and then struggle very 
hard, and yet fall, it is absurd to say that you are doing 
your best. Doing your best would have been to kee|( 
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out of the temptation altogether. Or, on the other hand, 
if you refuse to use the means which God has provided 
for you, if you will not give your whole mind 10 your 
prayers, if you never pray for special aid in difficulties, 
if you rarely read the Bible, if you rareiy cross-examine 
your own life, if you avoid serious thoughts, if you avoid 
serious conversation, if you avoid the society of those 
who really help you, if you never come to the Holy 
Communion, or if you take no pains to examine your own 
life strictly when you do come, then again it is absurd 
to say that you are doing your best ; you are only half 
doing it; and half doing the best is not doing it at all. 

So, then, it seems that the blessing promised on doing 
your best is no comfort at all. Doing your best is so 
painful, so difficult, so rare ; requires such a bondage of 
watchfulness and self-examination and effiart; leaves one 
in such doubt whether, after all, one has done one's best, 
or not, that it relieves no anxiety, lightens no care, 
lessens no labour, and is as severe a rule as that fearful 
Xaw which the Gospel has taken away from our necks. 
No, not so. I do not deny that an unloving heart 
ay turn this ni!e into a painful bondage by fixing the 
eyes, not on the spirit of it, but on the letter. It is 
possible for the spirit of the slave to enter the soul of the 
'ftee man, and convert the rules of freedom into the tasks 
of bondage. It is possible for a son to treat the 
commands of a loving father as the tasks set him by a 
Btcrn master, and to fear where he ought to love. But the 
rule is not a rule of bondage; nor is it as slaves that we 
»re treated when we are bidden to do our best. 
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But on this matter there are two things to be said. 
One is, that the law of the Gospel is not intended lo 
be, and never can be, a rule of ease and self-indulgence, 
and negligence ; the Gospel never teaches a sort of 
spiritual luxuriousness, whose enjoyment is that of fighting 
no battle, bearing no burden, making no effort, 
ambition the Gospel promises, not the highest rewards, 
but the most difficult tasks. To love the Gospel offers, 
not shelter from suffering, but opportunities for self- 
sacrifice. To repentance the Gospel gives, not the 
removal of temptation, but strength to meet it. Not lo 
the ungenerous spirit that refuses toil, not to the sel 
soul that longs for heaven simply for its ease, not to the 
desire for victory that has cost no straining, for the prize 
that has been won without a race, does the Gospel give 
its laws. The Gospel thrusts aside the Law ; but why? ' 
Not because the Law asked men to do much for their 
God, or put too high a value on the rewards that were to 
be won ; but because it let men work on a!i their lives 
without bringing men to God in the end; because it w 
a barrier and a hindrance in their approach to Him;! 
because it was uninspired by love, and unsupported \ff 
the sense of God's presence, and unsweetened by the 
knowledge that we were dear to His heart. Not to make 
life easier, but to make it larger and nobler, to fill it with 
power, to inspire it with heavenly thoughts — that is t 
purpose of the teaching of the New Testament. 

Secondly, there is no need, in applying this rule to o 
lives, to allow a spirit of anxiety to creep in between us 
and our Redeemer. Not only is there no need, but it i 
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wrong and unloving'. For the one question is, Are you 
honestly doing your best ? Do you yourself, in your own 
heart, believe that you are ? The different forms of self- 
delusion which sometimes deceive people into saying that 
they are when they really are not, will not deceive any one 
who fairly puts the question to himself, and is determined 
not to be so deceived. These delusions only blind the 
eyes of those who are not really in earnest in seeking for 
an answer. But if you really care to know whether you 
are doing your best or not, you cannot be long deceived. 
Aod there is no need to cherish anxiety : the promise is 
given, not to make you anxious, but to give you strength, 
and to assure you that your efforts are not in vain. 

Whatever be your difficulty; whether you find it hard 

to keep your tongue in due control ; or to cheek your 

thoughts ; or to repress your vanity ; or to subdue your 

temper to sweetness and cheerfulness; or to do your 

appointed work; or to hold fast to the truth; or to resist 

inclinations to cowardice ; or to lift up your heart to 

God; or to be sufBcienlly indifferent to the things of this 

I world; or to be unselfish and kind; — still do your best, 

t »-ith the certain knowledge that Christ is accepting and 

I blessing and aiding all that you do, not watching to find 

fault, but to see how best you can be helped ; and that 

past failures are but a reason for more vigorous efforts; 

since, while your face is turned towards Him, final failure 
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THE SINFULNESS OF SIN. 



' And not only they, but Quneliies also, lubich have the fintfndU 
qf the Spirit, eiien <we ourteliiej groan •wlthia oarsel-vti, vitutii^ 
fur the adoption, to <viit, the redemption of our body' 

/~\NE of the marked characteristics of the Bible, dis- 
^■"'^ tingiuishing it from every other series of writings ia 
the world, except those which have drawn their spirit from 
itself, is the keen sense expressed in it throughout of the 
sinfulness of sin. We find elsewhere a, very keen sense 
of the darkness and perplexity which wrap round aU 
human life; the strange veil which shuts off the soul 
from what it longs to know, the secrets of the spiritual 
world; the narrowness of our horizon; the impossibili^ 
either of believing that this world is all, or of catching,' 
a glimpse of what that other world is like; the- 
certainty of the law of duty, and yet the exceeding diffi- 
culty of discerning on what foundation that law ultimately 
rests. All this we find in heathen pliilosophy, and with 
it, as one might expect, longings for more light, for 
clearer guidance, for a divine teacher, sometimes for a 
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bvelation from heaven. So, too, we find elsewhere great 
lonor of particular deeds, a horror to be accounted for 
t ty no reason, and simply to be accepted as a fact : as, 
, the horror with which the Greeks regarded 
\ the shedding of kindred blood, even when shed igno- 
l tandy, or it may be innocently ; a horror which it is easy 
Lenough for us to understand: but not so easy is it to 
inderstand why, when ibis was felt to be so horrible, 
ther evils should have been guarded by no such feeling. 
), again, the Roman looked with a mysterious dread, as 
»n an inexplicable, and perhaps inexpiable sin, the 
Kglect of riles sanctioned by ancient religions. Vet 
I'beithec Greet nor Roman attached to sin as such, to 
j-TTTong as such, that sense of an intolerable burden, of 
Q offence to God, of a blasphemy against the true and 
|i original nature, which all through the Bible is felt and 
i if from the very bottom of the soul. No 
certainly but a Hebrew could have written the 
^iPsalms, which thus reveal to us the depths of our own 
spirits; no one but a Hebrew could have written the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans: others 
might have passed through a sort of shadow of the same 
conflict, no other could have so felt and described what 
the conflict really was ; no one but a Hebrew could have 
spoken, as St. Paul repeatedly does, of joy as one of the 
fruits of the Spirit, and have conveyed the impression, 
which he does convey, that the ideal of a Christian life 
even here on earth contains in it a cheerfulness, a happi- 
ness, a sense of perpetual delight peculiarly its own ; 
and yet have said, as he does in the verse that I began 
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with, ' Even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.' 

For according to his doctrine we are already sons 
of God, and yet we are not what we should be, what 
we long to be. We are still waiting for somethingi 
And this that we wait for we are not to have m thu 
Lfe ; we shall not attain it till we reach the other, 
what is this that we are waiting for ? It is ' the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body.' The soul, the will, 
if we are Christians, is redeemed already. Already have._ 
we given our wills to God. Already we eamesdy desire 
to serve Him, to love Him, to belong to Him. But our 
body is not yet redeemed, and therefore we groan. So^; 
loo, St. Paul expresses the same thought elsewhere in dif- 
ferent words; he speaks of Christians as looking for 
' the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned hke unto Hi« 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things unto Himself So,, 
again, St, John plainly means the same thing when he 
says, 'Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be : but we know that, when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we 
see Him as He is.' Even in the redeemed there stiH 
remains something to be wholly changed, something 
that Christ will have to subdue when He comes, some* 
thing that makes them groan within themselves, 
again, when our Lord promises a blessing on those 
that mourn, namely that they shall be comforted, 'whea 
He invites those to come to Him that labour and are 
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Hvy laden, we do not suppose that He means to 
Kclude all the common sorrows of life, the vexations, 
c cares, the anxieties, the weariness, the disappointments, 
ie perplexities that will occasionally beset every man 
that lives ; but no reader of the Gospel fails instinctivelj" 
to refer these promises and invitations chiefly to those 
; suffering from one special burden — the burden 
itff evil in themselves which they know not how to 
'^t rid of. 

The distinction between religion and morality is, that 
■(me refers ultimately to a person, the other ultimately 
a law : the aim of one is to please a God, the 
1 of the other is to fulfil a duty; the test of one is 
^ether the life is acceptable to a Divine Judge, the 
sst of the other is whether it squares with an eternal 
lie. To be acquitted by conscience, to have no trans- 
ression recorded against you in your own memory, 
to have done all that could be demanded of you, to 
; unblaraeable, is the perfection of morality : to be 
ccepted, to be acknowledged, to feel that God approves 
rtir service, holds you as His own, takes you to Him- 
]f, that is the end of religion. 

But so much of religion as this was to be found 

where than in the Bible, and is to be found elsewhere 

One of the marks which especially separate the 

I religion from all others is that sense of God's 

in the conscience which makes all wrong, 

lever it may be, a sin against Him; which makes 

1 moral evil, whatever it may be, not merely mis- 

ievous, not merely wrong, but a barrier between the 
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soul and God, a transgression of the Divine ordinances^ 
an insuk to the Divine Presence. You might call a 
heathen religious if he showed a deep sense of God's 
supremacy over all things; if he looked up to God as 
the supreme law-giver ; if he expected to find in God 
the final judge ; if he lived with the thought of God 
present to his mind, and showed the influence of that 
thought in what he did and said. But religion has 
not had its full work on the Christian soul if all this 
be not attended with a deep sense also of the sinful- 
ness of sin. 

He has not yet drunk in the spirit of the Bible wl 
shakes off all sense of his own faults as much' as 1 
can, and thinks lightly of the evil inherent in them; 
who when he has done wrong has no deep s 
the need of repentance, but contents himself with thtf 
superficial amendment of resolving not to do it again; 
who lets one wrong act follow another of the 
kind and is very desirous to stop the series from going 
any further, but has no sense of the mischief of havingf 
the fountain and source of this evil within him ; who 
is very desirous to check wrong deeds, but cares not 
to lift his soul above wrong inclinations ; who ^ 
watch the life, but not the impulses ; the words, 
thoughts ; the conduct, not the character. I do not say ' 
that such an one is not a Christian at all ; for grace is 
a thing that grows, and the imperfect is only to t 

condemned when it imagines itself perfect and stam 
still where it is. But this character is imperfect ; \ 

mperfecl that it can hardly be considered to be y 
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; for it seems, as it were, to have yet to learn 
he leading tiiought of the Revelation of God. 

To feel the sinfulness of sin in all its fulness is the 

privilege of the innocent that have not fallen, or of the 

leteran Christian who has in some sort recovered his 

: by the help of God. A sin that has never 

:d the conscience, an evil [hat by God's grace 

s been hitherto quite kept at bay, a sin of which the 

conscious that never yet has it touched the 

'., always seems, to those who are tempted to it for the 

rst time, after they have learnt what it is, pecuUarly evil. 

sin sometimes without quite knowing what 

! are doing; and in such cases even the innocent is 

I sometimes without warning of the step that he is taking. 

L if by any happy Providence we have been kept 

my evil, and yet have learnt to understand 

Kjt; it always seems surrounded by a mystery of evil which 

r attends sins that we have committed before. This 

"■ti one of the peculiar blessings of innocence, which, if 

any man still possesses, let him die ten thousand times 

rather than exchange for anything else on earth. 

But something of the same sort, in some respects even 
more powerful, more keen, more penetrating, though never 
so pure and heavenly, returns at last to every man who 
buckles on his armour and fights his appointed battle. 
He learns, and very soon learns, to look on the sin in his 
own nature with the very feeling which St. Paul describes, 
with the very passion which breaks out in so many of the 
Psalms. He learns very soon to look back on sins that 
be has forsaken with a deeper shame the more entirely 

H 2 
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He learns to value wbatevt 
; precious treasure 



he has forsaken them, 
innocence he still retains 

he perceives how little it is and how hard to keep, 
learns to lay hold with a deeper grasp of his who! 
nature on whatever can help him away from himsel 
The nearer he comes to the adoption, the more I 
groans within himself in the earnest endeavour I 
reach it. 

But how is all this to be consistent with that joj whit 
is assuredly one of the fruits of the Spirit f How shi 
the Christian, if he carry within this perpetual sense 
the burden of evil, be cheerful and joyous? how shj 
he inspire cheerfulness in others ? how shall he light* 
the burdens that others have to bear, as we are told th 
a Christian ought to do ? 

Let it be granted that the thoughtless, careless Chrii 
who has never so grossly fallen as to stain his good nami 
whose faults are shallow just because his character 
shallow, who has not yet learnt half the lesson 
Christian life, who tosses his faults aside without givinj 
I them a second thought, and whose faults are not yet of 
' sort to ruin his soul, who is easy and happy and light 
hearted, let it be granted that very often he 
more cheerful, the more delightful, the pleasanter com' 
panion even for Christians. But the true Christian's joj 
is something deeper than all this, and in the day of 
difficulty will still be bright when all this is overclouded 
The joy of the Chrisrian is not mere high spirits, but 
deepening sense of the overshadowing love of God am 
of the power of that love. As in the conflict 
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Christian is sure to feel more and more keenly the sin- 
fulness of sin, so is he sure to feel more and more deeply 
what a rest it is to be upheld by God's hands, what a 
support it is to trust in God's care, what a purification it 
is to confess sins to God, what an inspiration it is to 
have God in the thoughts, what a power it is to feel that 
he is God's child. You cannot have this all at once. 
But grace grows. If sin and the sense of sin aboimds, 
grace much more abounds. The two indeed grow 
together. The man who has the keenest sense of the 
evil of evil will be sure to have the keenest sense of the 
joy of love. The man who is most grieved with the 
burden of his own sins will have the deepest happiness in 
the reconciliation wrought for him by the Cross of Christ. 
The man who exclaims, * Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?' is the man who can add with most 
heartfelt gratitude, 'I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.' 
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SERMON XIV. 



CENTRAL TRUTHS OUR SUPPORT IN GRIEF. 



' ITx night !j far jfirnl, the day is at hand: let us therrfor, 
off the luorhs iif Jarintss, and let us fut on the aratt 

'X'HE great festivals of the Church speak tc 
Christian with a double power. For they sti 
sou! with memories which can never fail of their effect 
which seem to thrill us with ever new emotion the mtx 
we recall ihem ; which seem year after year to gain ligh 
and force and value ; which speak with clearer tone^ 
and are met by distincter answers from within. Bi 
besides this, these festivals ever take us bade once mo. 
to those broad fundamental truths which are never touch< 
by controversy or assailed by doubt, which every daj 
makes us more sure of, which increasing years only cD 
more deeply into the very substance of our souls. Tber 
is much power in the teaching that we get from A 
parts of the Bible. While we are studying any part t 
the Revelation of God, heavenly thoughts are suggest«l 
and new light is given to much of life, and new ideal 
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fitful in after years, flash across the mind. Often when 
re are reading God's Word, or when we hear it explained 
Oc commented on, we learn new lessons of great 
lvalue; we see new light for guidance; wc imder- 
fttand what perplexed us ; we rise as it were to a 
E^her level; we aim at higher objects; we recog- 
what is more excellent. And yet meanwhile we are 
Often conscious that even when we have got the truth in 
studies of ours, we have it emphatically in earthen 
Is, The truth is there, but the words in which we 
clothed it for ourselves, or in which others have 
clothed it for us, are inadequate somehow, do not fully 
convey it, do not quite satisfy our conscience. We are 
IS that if the truth expressed be divine, yet the 
■ds which express it are human. Perhaps we cannot 
[press it better, and yet we do not feel as if all was 
lid that should be said. And this feeling is strengthened 
<f seeing how men differ on these matters, good men too, 
iligious men, men about whose devotion to Christ 
lere can be no doubt whatever. One puts the truth in 
ne way and one in another. And sometimes they differ 
3 much that neither can see any truth at all in that 
which the other holds to be truth absolute. And un- 
questionably there is a tendency, as time goes on, to 
feel doubts of what you believe and other good men do 
not believa You may be quite sure that what you hold 
contains the truth, but it is harder to be sure that what 
you hold is the truth. Shall we abandon the study of 
such matters? No, by no means. We may not ever be 
able even to the last accurately to express in human 
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Torms the ditine truth that religious study shall reveal to 
us. But it is something even to approach this ; it is 
something to catch glimpses of truth here and there ; to 
gaze on divine things and see their outlines as it were 
through the rifts in the clouds ; to draw heavenly water 
even in these poor, leaky, ill-shaped earthen vessels. 
Such studies, such thoughts, do undeniably help us to 
come nearer to God, do purify the intellect, do enlighten 
the conscience, do ennoble the feelings, do sanctify the 
imagination. In reading the Bible, in trying to under- 
stand it, in applying it lo our lives, even if we fail of all 
else we do get a great help towards imbibing its spirit; 
and if we could but do that, what price would we not pay 
for such a gain ? But gain though this be, yet assuredly 
there is a sense of deep peace given to us by these great 
festivals, which bring us back to the undoubted truths 
from which all spiritual life draws its Jife-blood for ever. 
When we come back to the thoughts of the inexhaust- 
ible love of God, of the tenderness and sympathy of 
Christ, of the eternal supremacy of right, of the precious 
escellenee of purity, of the immortal life that must belong 
to spiritual beings, of the absolute justice of the judgment 
in the other world; when we leave all difficult studies, all 
subjects of controversy, all that is revealed only by glimpses 
as it were and snatches, and are called back to these 
first principles on which the very babes in Christ may 
feed, we feel that our feet are planted on the unassail- 
able rock, from which it is inconceivable that the con- 
science should ever be stirred. These truths never suffer 
by time or study or thought. We need not, as longer 
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ejtperieixce opens our eyes to what is within us and 
around us, to our own nature and to the nature of 
other men, we need not here to modify, to correct, to 
doubt. We do not find here that we have to give up 
our opinion for want of evidencCj and to change the 
form of another, and to leave another as il were in 
suspense, unable to tell whether it be true or not. 
Here every day only makes us feel still more the con- 
trast, that while many other important doctrines are hard 
to express, and hard to separate from mixture of false- 
hood, these only seem more sure, more impossible to 
be touched. Many opinions, many beliefs are tossed 
about as it were on the waves of life, and what the 
young man is sure of, the older man hesitales about, 
Vnd is unwilling to pronounce. But these truths, like 
rocks in the sea, only feel the firmer the longer you 
stand on them and the more you contrast them with 
Ihe tossing and the wavering of everything else. 

Advent Sunday is come to tell us that this life is in 
ilself a sleep, and that the Christian is bound to 
wake himself out of it. It is a sleep, a dream. Just 
as in dreams the ordinary laws of material nature seem 
suspended and yet cause us no suiprise, so too in this life 
feel no surprise, no sense of strangeness, though 
■we constantly see the laws of moral truth and moral 
:onsequenccs suspended or apparently set aside. In a 
dream it is no surprise if you are one moment here at 
Bugby, the next at your own home, the next some- 
where in another land. It is no surprise if you are 
walking with a friend, and of a sudden you are with 
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some one else ; or if your friend turn into a wild beast 
and attempt to destroy you. No impossibility surprisei 
you, no absurd want of sequence, no purposeless miracle. 
Voa are in a land where all the ordinary laws of tl 
world are put aside. So, too, is this world itself the 
canopy of a dream. It is no surprise now if a wickej 
act goes unpunished, or a lie be quite successfulj 
selfishness bring a man real enjoyment. It is not ! 
prising if a plausible man gets the better of a true man, 
or a self-seeking man be liked better than a self-denying 
man. Nothing very wrong and yet very successful 
now surprising. We are shocked at it ; we are indignant 
at it ; we protest against it. But it causes no such 
of surprise as if we were to see in actual life some o5 
the impossible things that we dream. But it will not 
always be so. One day we shall be broad awake, and 
that wTong should prevail over right, or that evil-doin( 
should not be punished, or that in the slightest tittle God'i 
moral law should fail, will seem as strange, as impossible 
as absurd, as it would seem now for one man to b( 
transported in a second to the antipodes, or for another 
to pull down the moon from the sky. One day we 
shall be broad awake, and the sure certainty of the law9 
of the conscience shall hold us as fast as we are now 
held by the laws of matter. It would seem a miracli 
now if a man were to leap from a tree and not come' 
to the ground, if he were to put his hand in the fire' 
and not be burnt, if he were to call to the stars and 
bring them down by his voice. It will be a miracle 
then if a man shall tell a lie and not be punished, if 
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e shall do the right and cot be the better and the 
lighter and the nearer to God. 

This life is a sleep. The child sleeping in the 
radle is unconscious of the mother that bends over 
. with love in her face, wiih tenderness in every 
ESture, that takes so much pains that comfort, and 
d pleasure shall be wilh him even in his 
sleep. And so, too, we are covered over with the cur- 
tains of a slumber which shuts out from our eyes the 
K, the care, the calm but thoughtful watchfulness that 
3 ever all around us. We love those whom we know, 
nd whose love is poured out upon us with never-failing 
ess. We love those to whom we owe so much, and 
not only because we owe so much, but because 
r love goes to our hearts. But we are not per- 
) see One who loves us more than all others. 
Whose face, assuredly when we see it, wi!l look as if it 
■loved us; will call more tenderly, will welcome more 
ilovingly, than any face we have ever seen. And yet He 
I always dose at hand, and when we awake up on the 
ther side of the grave our eyes shall meet His. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand; Christians 
iare called to awake. Yet a little while, indeed, we are 
to walk on here as it were in the dark, knowing these 
truths but not seeing them. Yet a little while we 
shall still be half wrapped up in dreams, surrounded bj 
Strange impossibilities, and half templed to fancy that. J 
right and wrong are not as real as night and day, and"! 
lat the heavenly voice that speaks nithin is a strange 
lelusion. Yet a little while we shall not be allowed to 
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see the loving hand that is guarding our lives, and we 
shall fear death as if it were the gate of some unknown 
and fearful land, and not the entrance to the presence of 
undying love. But Advent Sunday bids us nevertheless 
awake. Awake to see those everlasting laws which God 
hath carved, not on tables of stone, but on the whole 
created universe, nay, on the very substance of His own 
unchangeable nature. Awake to stand upon the rock that 
cannot be shaken, neither in this world nor in all others 
that are or shall be. Awake to live as those should live 
who know that God is love. Ah, what pain it will be, if 
you have but a touch of feeling in your heart, to stand 
before Christ and to see in His face how deeply, how 
warmly He loved you, and how carelessly you wounded 
that love ; to feel that He gave you His very heart, and 
that you only gave Him back in return that bitterest of all 
pains, the pain of seeing those whom you love do wrong. 



December 3, 1865. (Advent Sunday.) 




'T~'HERE are not a few things in this world to which 
■^ a choice of consequences is attached, and these in 
some degree incompatible with each other in fact, and 
I always utterly incompatible in spirit. Thus, for instance, 
I it is said that the meek shall inherit the earth. Tn other 
. words, the consequence of unselfishness is almost in- 
variably earthly power in much greater proportion than 
r would otherwise fall to the lot of the man to whom it 
I is thus given, A man known by his friends to be 
utterly unselfish is sure to be trusted, to be consulted, to 
have offices thrust upon him, to be made judge and 
I referee, to be followed as a leader quite out of propor- 
1 to his mere abilities. Of course men do think much 
of ability and clearness of vision in choosing whom they 
! shall consult and follow ; but in the long run they think 
1 more of the entire trustworthiness, of the single- 



minded character. Now when we are told that the n 
shall inlmrit the earth, ^ye may think of this inherit- 
ance as an enjojTiient to the man who thus obtains it; 
or may think of the pleasure to the man's self of thus I 
having power and influence and trust ; we may think of 1 
it as an earthly reward. But it is obvious that the 
selfish man cannot think of it so, or he loses the very j 
unselfishness which won it all. He must by the nature 
of the case, unless he sinks to a lower level, find it no 
pleasure of this sort, no mere place of repose, no such 
enjoyment as a rich man finds in his riches, no freedom 
from anxiety ; on the contrary, it is not unlikely that this 
very blessing may be to him an added burden, fresh 
ansiety, fresh responsibility, from which in his weaker " 
moments he would fain escape. It is a blessing ; but 
the blessing is found in the greater opportunity for beinf 
unselfish, in the deeper sense of surrendering hia will to. 
God's will, in the lifting of his unselfishness as it were t 
a higher and more heavenly standard. 

So, again, the reward of humility is to be the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. The humble man, 
who thinks least of himself, the man who comes not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, the man who is willing 
to be the servant of all, he is to be entrusted with the 
chief office among the people of the Lord. The reward 
of heavenly ambition, of earnest devotion, is to be that 
which was promised to the two sons of Zebedee; not, 
namely, to sit on the right hand and on the left of the 
Son of Man in His glory, but to drink of His cup and 
to be baptized_with His baptism. Here in this world iC 
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\-y seem quite otherwise. The honours, the dignities of 
is world are given by quite other rules. And if any man 
igjin with the very highest aims and find, as does some- 
mes happen, that without his seeking it earthly rewards 
re bestowed on him, still these rewards do him positive 
iarm, if he forget the condition of all spiritual advance- 
fxient, namely, self-abandonment. He has his choice. 
He may still retain his singleness of aim, his longing 
desire to lose sight of himself, his ambition to ser\'e, and 
serve without reward ; and if he does, he will find that his 
reivard is only a fresh demand upon him, new calls, more 
<iifificult duties, more anxious responsibilities; and per- 
haps he will wish at times that the call on him might 
cease. Or else — and here is the danger — ^he may find a 
^^i%ht in the earthly side of what he has won, may find a 
Pleasure in his own will, may get a relish for power, may 
"-fce to stand out and be seen. And in proportion as he 
^oes this, he sinks from the heavenly to the earthly 
^'^d ; and what perhaps came to him because of former 
^^^leness, he keeps in a meaner spirit, and degrades it 
^ti earthly use. 
^ ^od has so constructed the world, that to serve Him 
« ^^^ys brings with it some sort of earthly reward : some- 
^^^s power, sometimes trust, sometimes influence, 
^^^^etimes fame. But this earthly reward is to the true 
^^"^sint of God a stepping-stone to a higher self-denial, 
^Ise it is a snare. To those who do not yet know 
*s supreme wUl, the desire for such things is a harmless 
I've; not the highest, and yet not in itself blame- 
^^^thy. But no one can rest there without danger to his 
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nobler nature. In the act of serving God we learn to 
know Him better, and with the knowledge comes a ne" 
call, and with the new call a new responsibility, and a 
every step there is the choice either to sink bcloi 
what you were, or to make a sdll fuller renunciat 
than before. 

So is it with knowledge. Knowledge has its earthl; 
rewards. There is a pleasure in the mere possession c 
knowledge ; there is a pleasure in the fame and the powe 
which necessarily belong to it. He that knows stand 
higher than he who does not know, all the world over. 
Nor is there anything blameworthy in finding this plea 
sure in knowledge. But if you rest in that pleasure, if^ 
your knowledge and your culture has done nothing for 
you but give you this, then there is harm, and very 
grievous harm. If you cannot use your better knowledge 
to make you in some sense more heavenly than you 
were, if your nobler parts are no stronger, and ] 
higher nature has no greater control over your life, thei 
you are choosing wrong, and are sacrificing the true end 
of knowledge to that which is but the worldly end. 

What ought greater knowledge and better educatioa 
to do for a man ? 

First, it ought to make him much less selfis 
unquestionably, education helps a man to understand 
others, to enter into their thoughts, to put himself into 
their position, to clothe himself as it were with their sur- 
rotmdings, to sympathise with their feelings. It is not to 
be wondered at if a man with no education at all should 
find it hard to understand the motives, the reas 
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emotions of other men. But all education unquestion- 
ably makes this easier. And, if so, the inference is 
irresistible, that it is much easier for the educated man 
to be unselfish, to see the reasonableness of other 
people's wishes, to feel the force of other people's 
motives. To give way, and to give way gracefully and 
happily, to be considerate, to anticipate what others 
will feel, to shrink from what will give pain, this is no 
more than we ought to gain at once from our gain in 
culture of mind. Yet educated people are very often 
very selfish. Why ? Because they do not use their 
knowledge in that way at all. They could, if they chose 
it, very readily perceive what is pleasant to others and 
■.what is painful But they will not try. And so they 
lery often give needless annoyance, and hurt the feelings 
ind disregard the wishes of others, and are perhaps 
IS of it all the while, because it never occurs 
> them to think about others at all. 

Yet, again, greater knowledge ought to bring with it a 

^culiar charity. It is often said that charity is not a 

I TOtue of the heart only, hut of the head also : those only 

ft«re truly charitable who are quick at entering into the 

i of others. And this is in a certain sense true. 

tndsoit is an excellence to which all culture ought to lead; 

1 culture ought to lead to caudon in judging, and to 

toleration of differences, and to largeness of mind ; it 

\ ought to make us ready to believe the best of every man, 

rready to acknowledge that other ways of thinking and 

Kothcr ways of living besides our own may be as good as 

This is not always the result. And why? For 
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the same reason, because the knowledge has not beett 
used for its own highest purposes. 

Yet, again, knowledge ought to bring with it a htunilitf 
of its own. It is not the same humility as that which 
belongs to ignorance, but it is something deeper. For all. 
knowledge ought to deepen the sense of the vastnesa of 
God's creation, of the infinity of God Himself, of the 
nothingness and yet the greatness of human life, of the 
largeness and yet the smallness of human understanding. 
For any one who knows anything, to be conceited of hia 
own knowledge is in reality the most ludicrous of all 
sights ; for every step in knowledge ought to have shown 
him his own ignorance with far greater clearness than it 
showed him anything else. 

Yet one more growth in knowledge is indeed worth. 
nothing at all, if it does not elevate and piuify the tastes 
and aims. If yoiu culture leaves you where it fotmd you, 
caring for nothing nobler, fixed upon nothing more 
heavenly ; if it has not helped you to trample down all 
the lower pleasures; if it has not helped you to keep 
under the body and bring it into subjection ; if it has not 
lifted you farther away from the irrational beasts of the 
field ; if bodily pleasures, whetlier the gratification of ap- 
petites, or the enjoyment of bodily strength and skill, be 
the supreme purpose of your hfe; if your conscience be 
clearer but not more powerful ; if you have seen the 
vision of a purer life and have not learnt to strive for it ; 
if the faculties of your higher nature have been roused 
from slumber and have not got their rightful place, what 
can be said of all your knowledge but that it is a deadly 



snare ? To rise into clearer light and yet to prefer the 
darkness, to know more of the very truth and yet to turn 
away the eyes, to be instructed in the doctrines of God 
and yet go back to the folly of self-seeking- — this, surely, 
may well be called by St. James a sin. 

Let us look well, now that our thoughts are called to 

the coming judgment of Christ, let us look well to see 

what effect our own daily culture of mind is having on 

our hves; let us look well whether the year that has 

passed since last Advent season, as it has assuredly added 

lo our experience, our mental growth, our light, so has 

added to the unselfishness, the hiunility, the charity, the 

heavenly purpose in our minds. The earthly results of 

education are pretty sure to come in proportion to the 

education itself. In whatever degree we study, and give 

our thoughts and our time to our studies, we are tolerably 

I certain to get all that this world promises to those who 

I have cultivated their intellects. But the heavenly we can 

I take or we can leave as we will. We are Christians. 

I We are responsible to our Master Christ. If our edu- 

I cation does not make us still better Christians year by 

I year, then it is self- condemned ; and we ourselves shall 

rone day feel with the bitterest shame that nothing is so 

liKiithless as a knowledge -which does not ennoble. 
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see the loving hand that is guarding our lives, and we 
shall fear death as if it were the gate of some unknown 
and fearful land, and not the entrance to the presence of 
undying love. But Advent Sunday bids us nevertheless 
awake. Awake to see those everlasting laws which God 
hath carved, not on tables of stone, but on the whole 
created universe, nay, on the very substance of His own 
unchangeable nature. Awake to stand upon the rock that 
cannot be shaken, neither in this world nor in all others 
that are or shall be. Awake to live as those should live 
who know that God is love. Ah, what pain it will be, if 
you have but a touch of feeling in your heart, to stand 
before Christ and to see in His face how deeply, how 
warmly He loved you, and how carelessly you wounded 
that love ; to feel that He gave you His very heart, and 
that you only gave Him back in return that bitterest of all 
pains, the pain of seeing those whom you love do wrong. 



December 3, 1865. (Advent Sunday.) 



SERMON XV. 
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James iv. 17. 
' Therefore la him thai inoiueth la do good, and doelh it not, 

'■yHERE are not a few things in this world to which 
a choice of consequences is attached, and these in 
some degree incompatible with each other in fact, and 
, always utterly incompatible in spirit. Thus, for instance, 
d that the meek shall inherit the eanh. In other 
L words, the consequence of unselfishness is almost in- 
I variably earthly power in much greater proportion than 
I would otherwise fall to the lot of the man to whom it 
I is thus given. A man known by his friends to be 
I utterly tmselfish is sure to be trusted, to be consulted, to 
J ofEces thrust upon him, to be made judge and 
I referee, to be followed as a leader quite out of propor- 
I tion to his mere abilities. Of course men do think much 
[ of abiUly and clearness of vision in choosing whom they 
Q consult and follow ; but in the long run they think 
I still more of the entire trustworthiness, of the single- 
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minded character, Now when we are told that the meet 
shall inherit the earth, we may think of this inherit- 
ance as an enjoj-ment to the man who thus obtains it; 
or may think of the pleasure to the man's self of thus 
having power and influence and trust ; we may think of 
il as an earthly reward. But it is obvious that the r 
selfish man cannot think of it so, or be loses the very 
unselfishness which won it all. He must by the nature 
of the case, unless he sinks to a lower level, find it no 
pleasure of this sort, no mere place of repose, no such 
enjoyment as a rich man finds in his riches, no freedom 
from anxiety ; on the contrary, it is not unlikely that this 
very blessing may be to him an added burden, fresh 
anxiety, fresh responsibility, from which in his weaker 
moments he would fain escape. It is a blessing 
the blessing is found in the greater opportunity for being; 
miselfish, in the deeper sense of surrendering his will lO' 
God's will, in the lifting of his unselfishness as it were t 
a higher and more heavenly standard. 

So, again, the reward of humility is to be the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. The bumble man, the 
who thinks least of himself, the man who comes not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, the man who is willing; 
to be the servant of all, he is to be entrusted with the 
chief office among the people of the Lord. The reward 
of heavenly ambition, of earnest devotion, is to be that 
which was promised to the two sons of Zebedee; nol^ 
namely, to sit on the right hand and on the left of the. 
Son of Man in His glory, but to drink of His cup and 
to be baptized_with His baptism. Here in this world it 
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ay seem quite otherwise. The honourSj the dignities of 
Qus world are given by quite other rules. And if any man 
Tjegin with the very highest aims and find, as does some- 
times happen, that without his seeking it earthly rewards 
e bestowed on him, stiU these rewards do him positive 
^Ktrm, if he forget the condition of all spiritual advance- 
taent, naniely, self-abandonment. He has his choice. 
JHe may still retain his singleness of aim, his longing 
idemre to lose sight of himself, his ambition to serve, and 
'e without reward ; and if he does, he will find that his 
leward is only a fresh demand upon him, new calls, more 
difficult duties, more anxious responsibiUties ; and per- 
i he will wish at times that the call on him might 
Or else— and here is the danger — he may find a 
: in the earthly side of what he has won, may find a 
will, may gel a relish for power, may 
e to stand out and be seen. And in proportion as he 
i this, he sinks from the heavenly to the earthly 
ind ; and what perhaps came to him because of former 
Obleness, he keeps in a meaner spirit, and degrades it 
an earthly use. 
God has so constructed the world, that to serve Him 
rays brings with it some sort of earthly reward : some- 
aes power, sometimes trust, sometimes influence, 
Mmetimes fame. But this earthly reward is to the true 
servant of God a stepping-stone to a higher self-denial, 
OT else it is a snare. To those who do not yet know 
I God's supreme will, the desire for such things is a harmless 
not the highest, and yet not in itself blame- 
worthy. But no one can rest there without danger to his 
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nobler nature. In the act of serving God we leam t 
know Him better, and with the knowledge conies a ne' 
call, and with the new call a new responsibiUty, and i 
every step there is the choice either to sink beloi 
what you were, or to make a still fuller renuncialia 
than before. 

So is it with knowledge. Knowledge has its earth! 
rewards. There is a pleasure in the mere possession c 
knowledge ; there is a pleasure in the fame and the powe 
which necessarily belong to it He that knows stand 
higher than be who does not know, all the world ovei 
Nor is there anything blameworthy in finding this plea 
sure in knowledge. But if you rest in that pleasure, 
your knowledge and your culture has done nothing fc 
you but give you this, then there is harm, and veiy, 
grievous harm. If you cannot use your better knowledge 
to make you in some sense more heavenly than yoi 
were, if your nobler parts are no stronger, and yoi 
higher nature has no greater control over your life, Ihei 
you are choosing wrong, and are sacrificing the true enc 
of knowledge to that which is but the worldly end. 

What ought greater knowledge and better educadon 
to do for a man ? 

First, it ought to make him much less selfish. Fbr, 
unquestionably, education helps a man to understand 
otiiers, to enter into their thoughts, to put himself into 
their position, to clothe himself as it were with their s 
roundings, to sympathise with their feelings. It is not to 
be wondered at if a man with no "education at all should 
find it hard to understand the motives, the reasons, the 
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emotions of other men. But all education unquestion- 
ably makes this easier. And, if so, the inference is 
irresistible, that it is much easier for the educated man 
to be unselfish, to see the reasonableness of other 
people's wishes, to feel the force of other people's 
motives. To give way, and to give way gracefully and 
happily, to be considerate, to anticipate what others 
will feel, to shrink from what will give pain, this is no 
more than we ought to gain at once from our gain in 
culture of mind. Yet educated people are very often 
very selfish. Why P Because they do not use their 
knowledge in that way at all. They could, if they chose 
it, very readily perceive what is pleasant to others and 
what is painful But Ihey will not try. And so they 
very often give needless annoyance, and hurt the feelings 
and disregard the wishes of others, and are perhaps 
(mconscious of it all the while, because it never occurs 
10 them to think about others at all. 

Yet, again, greater knowledge ought to bring with it a 
peculiar charity. It is often said that charity is not a 
virtue of the heart only, but of the head also : those only 
are truly charitable who are quick at entering into the 
minds of others. And this is in a certain sense true. 
And so it is an excellence to which all culture ought to lead : 
all culture ought to lead to caution in judging, and to 
toleration of differences, and to largeness of mind ; it 
ought to make us ready lo believe the best of every man, 
ready to acknowledge that other ways of thinking and 
other ways of living besides our own may be as good as 
ours. This is not always the result. And why f For 
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the same reason, because the knowledge has nol beoi 
used for its own highest purposes. 

Yet, again, knowledge ought to bring with it a humilit)! 
of its own. It is not the same humility as that which 
belongs fo ignorance, but it is something deeper. For all 
knowledge ought to deepen the sense of the vastneas ol 
God's creation, of the infinity of God Himself, of the 
nothingness and yet the greatness of human life, of the 
largeness and yet the smallness of human understanding. 
For any one who knows anything, to be conceited of his 
own knowledge is in reality the most ludicrous of afl. 
sights ; for every step in knowledge ought to have showa 
him his own ignorance with far greater cleariiess than it 
showed him anything else. 

Yet one more growth in knowledge is indeed wortl 
nothing at all, if it does not elevate and purify the ti 
and aims. If your culture leaves you where it found you,' 
caring for nothing nobler, fixed upon nothing more 
heavenly ; if it has not helped you to trample down all 
the lower pleasures; if it has not helped you to keep 
u d h bo 1 and b % oto subjection ; if it has not 
Id frth wjfm the irrational beasts of the 
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h ther the gratification of ap- 
f bodily strength and ski!i, be 
f > life ; if yoiu: conscience be 
p rful; if you have seen the^ 
d h e not learnt to strive for it ; 
h gh r nature have been roused 
got their rightful place, what 
k ledge but that it is a deadly 
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ire ? To rise into clearer light and yet to prefer the 

■kness, to know more of the very truth and yet to turn 

iway the eyes, to be instructed in the doctrines of God 

yet go back to the folly of self-seeking — this, surely, 

may well be called by St. James a sin. 

Let us look well, now that our thoughts are called to 

the coining judgment of Christ, let us look well to see 

«4iat effect our own daily culture of mind is having on 

our lives; let us look well whether the year that has 

:e last Advent season, as it has assuredly added 

our experience, our mental growth, our Ught, so has 

Ided to the unselfishness, the humility, the charity, the 

avenly purpose in our minds. The earthly results of 

location are pretty sure to come in proportion to the 

education itself. In whatever degree we study, and give 

thoughts and our time to our studies, we are tolerably 

certain to get all that this world promises to those who 

have cultivated their intellects. But the heavenly we can 

ke or we can leave as we will. We are Christians. 

'e are responsible to our Master Christ. If our edu- 

lUon does not make us still better Christians year by 

ar, then it is self-condemned ; and we ourselves shall 

nc day feel with the bitterest shame that nothing is so 

worthless as a knowledge -which does not ennoble. 



SERMON XVI. 

THE BATHED MUST VET BE CLEANSED. 



St, John siii. lo. 

' Jesui lailb loila him, He that is viaibed needetb not lai 
bis feet, but is clean e-very ivbil.' 

/~\\JR Lord, when He washed His disciples' feet, letj 
^^ them plainly understand that there was a hiddeoB 
meaning in what He was doing. For when St. Peter,T 
out of reverence, shrank from allowing his Master thusa 
to humble Himself to him, our Lord said to Him, ' What 1 1 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter." 
And when St. Peter still shrank, our Lord went on to tell J 
him that this washing was the condition of belonging t 
Himself. Then St. Peter's reverence was conquered 1 
his love, and he said, ' Lord, not my feet only, but i 
my hands and my head.' But our Lord replied, 
that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but id 
dean every whit.' It is a pity that our translation hafl 
here somewhat obscured the meaning by using the s 
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English word to translate two different Greek words. 
It should be, as every one who has looked at the 
Greek is aware, not ' he tbat is washed,' but ' he that is 
bathed.' He that has just come from the bath does not 
need to be immediately bathed again ; all that he needs is 
to wash his feet, that have been soiled in coming away. 
Christ's love is a bath, in which we are bathed. This 
bath cleanses the soul. If we have really been thus 
washed, if we have really given Him our hearts, if we have 
taken Him for our Master, then we are clean. But not 

n this bath can preserve our mortal weakness from the 
evil of our besetting infirmity. Even he that has plunged 
into the love of Christ and Christ's law, yet will soil his 
feet as he walks through the world, and will need per- 
petually to be washed as the disciples were washed on 
the evening of the Last Supper. Forgetfulness, thought- 
lessness, the impulses of the fleshly nature, the flashes of 
human temper, the temptations which take us at disad- 
vantage by assailing us unawares, the evil instincts formed 
in our souls by past evil habits, — these things wiU soil the 
Christian's feet, even when he comes straight from the 
very bath in which he has washed away the pollution of 
sin, and he will need that his Saviour once more cleanse 
him before he is fit for communion with God. It is 
terribly disappointing to find out how sinful we are, and 
how even the cleansing which seems to wash us in times 
of fervom' and earnest self-devotion, nay, which does not 
only seem, but rcaBy does wash us, and, as it were, make 

new creatures, yet so soon gives place to stains and 
defilements. But our Lord foresaw it all. And at the 
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very last He provided this comfort for this very dis- 
appointment. He declared that even this, the defilement 
of the feet in the pathways of the world, He would wash, 
and not merely cleanse once for all, but ever renew the 
cleansing as it was needed. 

Let me say something of the kind of sin which 
needs this cleansing, and to which this cleansing is 
especially promised. Sins, as we know, differ very- 
much in blackness, according to the Ught given to 
our understanding; according to the strength given 
to our will; according to the suddermess, the subtlety, 
the violence, the continuance of the temptations ; accord- 
ing to the consequences which they produce, and our 
knowledge of those consequences. But there is yet 
another distinction which depends not on anything in [he 
act of sinning, but on the way in which we conduct our- 
selves after we have sinned. Let a sin be great or little ; 
let it indicate very serious want of principle, or a mo- 
ment's forgetfuhiess ; let it deserve heavy punishment c 
merely a passing rebuke; still, over and above all these 
differences, there is yet one other difference which we can 
make in it by the way in which we treat it. And it is upon 
this more than upon anything else that the effect of the 
sin upon our souls depends. For the very worst sin I 
its evil power over ourselves almost indefinitely, if it be 
quickly shaken off. And a very slight fault, if we allow 
it to sink into us and penetrate the character, may be a 
deadly fault. The power of sin over the soul depends, 
to a very great degree, on the time that it is allowed to 
hold its place. You lose your temper ; perhaps you say 
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THE USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

James iv. 17. 

* ^Therefore to him that knofwetb to do good^ and doetb it not, 

to bim it is sin, 

'T'HERE are not a few things in this world to which 
a choice of consequences is attached, and these in 
some degree incompatible with each other in fact, and 
always utterly incompatible in spirit. Thus, for instance, 
it is said that the meek shall inherit the earth. In other 
words, the consequence of imselfishness is almost in- 
variably earthly power in much greater proportion than 
would otherwise fall to the lot of the man to whom it 
is thus given. A man known by his friends to be 
utterly unselfish is sure to be trusted, to be consulted, to 
have offices thrust upon him, to be made judge and 
referee, to be followed as a leader quite out of propor- 
tion to his mere abilities. Of course men do think much 
of ability and clearness of vision in choosing whom they 
shall consult and follow ; but in the long run they think 
still more of the entire trustworthiness, of the single- 
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minded characler. Now when we are told thai the dil « 
shall inlierit the earth, we may think of this inhe^ 
ance as an enjojinent to the man who thus obtains. 
or may think of the pleasure to the man's self of tt 
having power and influence and trust ; we may thlokc 
it as an earthly reward. But it is obvious that the «J 
selfish man cannot think of it so, or he loses the v^ 
unselfishness which won it all. He must by the natt^ 
of the case, unless he sinks to a lower level, find it s 
pleasure of this sort, no mere place of repose, no st*^ 
enjoyment as a rich man finds in his riches, no frec<)f^ -^| 
from anxiety ; on the contrary, it is not unlikely that tl 
very blessing may be to him an added burden, C 
anxiety, fresh responsibility, from which in his weik 
moments he would fain escape. It is a blessing; b^ 
the blessing is found in the greater opportunity for beio,^ 
unselfish, in the deeper sense of surrendering his will l^- 
God's will, in the lifting of his unselfishness as it were t^ 
a higher and more heavenly standard. 

So, again, the reward of humility is to be the gnUe^ 
in the kingdom of heaven. The bumble man, the naitf 
who thinks least of himself, the man who comes not tc: 
be ministered unto but to minister, the man whi 
to be the servant of all, he is to be entrusted with t 
chief office among the people of the Lord. The r 
of heavenly ambition, of earnest devotion, is to be t 
which was promised lo ilic two sons of Zcbedcc; uoc^ 
namely, to sil on the right hand and on the lefi of tb^=^ 
3on of Man in His glory, but to diink of His cup «n*^ 
be baptized, with His baptism. Here in thiswgrM S4H 
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^^'^^y seem quite otherwise. The honours, the dignities of 
^s world are given by quite other rules. And if any man 
^gin with the very highest aims and find, as does some- 
™ies happen, that without his seeking it earthly rewards 
^re bestowed on him, still these rewards do him positive 
harm, if he forget the condition of all spiritual advance- 
ment, namely, self-abandonment. He has his choice. 
He may still retain his singleness of aim, his longing 
desire to lose sight of himself, his ambition to serve, and 
. serve without reward ; and if he does, he will find that his 
''eward is only a fresh demand upon him, new calls, more 
^fficult duties, more anxious responsibilities; and per- 
**^ps he will wish at times that the call on him might 
^^^se. Or else — and here is the danger — ^he may find a 
deligrjjt in the earthly side of what he has won, may find a 
^"■-^asiire in his own will, may get a relish for power, may 
*-*^^ to stand out and be seen. And in proportion as he 
^^s this, he sinks from the heavenly to the earthly 
"*^"^ci ; and what perhaps came to him because of former 
^-^t^l^ness, he keeps in a meaner spirit, and degrades it 
*^^ '^ ^^ earthly use. 



\ 



^2S-od has so constructed the world, that to serve Him 
s brings with it some sort of earthly reward : some- 
power, sometimes trust, sometimes influence, 
.«times fame. But this earthly reward is to the true 
ant of Grod a stepping-stone to a higher self-denial, 
*^^ ^Ise it is a snare. To those who do not yet know 
^^^cl's supreme will, the desire for such things is a harmless 
^^^tive; not the highest, and yet not in itself blame- 
worthy. But no one can rest there without danger to his 
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nobler nature. In the act of serving God we leain lo 
know Hira better, and with the knowledge comes a new 
call, and with the new call a new responsibility, and at. 
every step there is (he choice either to sink below- 
what you were, or to make a still fuller renundaliaai 
than before. 

So is it with knowledge. Knowledge has its earthl]^ 
rewards. There is a pleasure in the mere possessioo 0» 
knowledge ; there is a pleasure in the fame and the powe— 
which necessarily belong to it He that knows standfl 
higher than he who does not know, all the world ovea- 
Nor is there anything blameworthy in finding this pi 
sure in knowledge, But if you rest in that pleasure, 
your knowledge and your culture has done nothing I 
you but give you this, then there is barm, and 
grievous harm. If yon cannot use your better knowl 
lo make you in some sense more heavenly than 
were, if your nobler parts are no stronger, and 
higher nature has no greater control over your life, 
you are choosing wrong, and are sacrificing the tme 
of knowledge lo that which is but the worldly end. 

What ought greater knowledge and belter e( 
to do for a man ? 

First, it ought to make him much less sclfisb. 
unquestionably, education helps a man to undci 
others, to enter into their tlioughts. to put himself 
their position, lo clothe himself as it were with their 
foundings, lo sympathise with iheir feelings. It U 
be wondered at if a man with no education at all 
Gnd it hard to understand the motives, the 
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^^^c>tions of other men. But all education unquestion- 
ably makes this easier. And, if so, the inference is 
irresistible, that it is much easier for the educated man 
^^ t>e unselfish, to see the reasonableness of other 
people'fe wishes, to feel the force of other people's 
'Motives. To give way, and to give way gracefully and 
^^I>pily, to be considerate, to anticipate what others 
^^^11 feel, to shrink from what will give pain, this is no 
'^ore than we ought to gain at once from our gain in 
c^tiore of mind. Yet educated people are very often 
Very- selfish. Why ? Because they do not use their 
^^^^o-vledge in that way at all. They could, if they chose 
^^> Very readily perceive what is pleasant to others and 
^^^stt is painful But they will not try. And so they 
"Very often give needless annoyance, and hurt the feelings 
^^<i disregard the wishes of others, and are perhaps 
^^^Conscious of it all the while, because it never occurs 

^ them to think about others at all. 

Yet, again, greater knowledge ought to bring with it a 
I^^cviliar charity. It is often said that charity is not a 
^^i^xie of the heart only, but of the head also : those only 
^^^ truly charitable who are quick at entering into the 
'^^^ds of others. And this is in a certain sense true. 
"^^d so it is an excellence to which all cultiu-e ought to lead: 
^^ culture ought to lead to caution in judging, and to 

^^l^ration of differences, and to largeness of mind; it 
_ ^^ht to make us ready to believe the best of every man, 
•^cly to acknowledge that other ways of thinking and 
t^r ways of living besides our own may be as good as 
s. This is not always the result. And why? For 

I 
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ihe same reason, because ifae knowledge has not 1 
U3ed for its own highest purposes. 

Vet, again, knowledge ought to bring with it a hnn*-51i" 
of its own. It is not the same humility as that wft^»i<:'' 
belongs to ignorance, but it is something deeper. Fo«" s^U 
knowledge ought to deepen the sense of the vasines^ oi 
God's creation, of the infinity of God Himself, of tl* 
nothingness and yet the greatness of human life, of tJ»* 
largeness and yet the smallness of human undersiandiK"^*^" 
For any one who knows anytliing, to be conceited of ^^^*,i 
own knowledge is in reality the most ludicrous of ^*^\1 
Bights ; for every step in knowledge ought to have shoi^^^ai 
him his own ignorance with far greater clearness ihan 
showed him anything else. 

Yet one more growth in knowledge is indeed wort^^ 
nothing at all, if it does not elevate and purify the lasitr^^ 
and aims. If your culture leaves you where it found y 
caring for nothing nobler, fised upon nothing i 
heavenly; if it has not helped you lo trample down ■ 
the lower pleasures; if it has not helped you to I 
under the body and bring it into subjection ; if it h 
lifted you farther away from the irrational beasts of tlM I 
field ; if bodily pleasures, whether the gratification of a 
petitcs, or the enjoyment of bodily strength and skill, bfl 1 
the supreme purpose of your life ; if your conscieace be I 
clearer but not more powerful ; if you have seen tlw ' 
vision of a purer life and have not learnt lo strive for ll; 
if tlie faculties of your higher nature have been rm 
slumber and have not got their rightful pUu 
be uid of all your knowledge but that it ia • J 
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Jnare ? To rise into clearer light and yet to prefer the 
^^^kness, to know more of the very truth and yet to turn 
^^^37 the eyes, to be instructed in the doctrines of God 
'^ci yet go back to the folly of self-seeking — this, surely, 
la.^ well be called by St. James a sin. 

l-€t us look well, now that our thoughts are called to 
^^ coming judgment of Christ, let us look well to see 
t^3.t effect our own daily culture of mind is having on 
^r lives; let us look well whether the year that has 
^ssed since last Advent season, as it has assuredly added 
our experience, our mental growth, our light, so has 
Ided to the unselfishness, the humility, the charity, the 
-3.venly purpose in our minds. The earthly results of 
^vication are pretty sure to come in proportion to the 
3^ VI cation itself. In whatever degree we study, and give 
^r thoughts and our time to our studies, we are tolerably 
^rtain to get all that this world promises to those who 
'^ave cultivated their intellects. But the heavenly we can 
^^ke or we can leave as we will. We are Christians. 
^^ are responsible to our Master Christ. If our edu- 
cation does not make us still better Christians year by 
y^^r, then it is self-condemned ; and we ourselves shall 
one day feel with the bitterest shame that nothing is so 
worthless as a knowledge which does not ennoble. 



December 10, 1865. 
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SERMON XVI. 



THE BATHED MUST YET BE CLEANSED- 



St. John ziii. lo. 

' Jesus saitb unto binij He that is washed needetb not save to < 
bis feet^ but is clean every <ivbit,' 

kt 
/^UR Lord, when He washed His disciples' feet, 

^^ them plainly understand that there was a hidc^^^ 



meaning in what He was doing. For when St Pe ^^^ ' 
out of reverence, shrank from allowing his Master t^^^ . 
to humble Himself to him, our Lord said to Him, ' Wh^^*^ , 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereaft '^ .. 
And when St. Peter still shrank, our Lord went on to ^ 
him that this washing was the condition of belonging 
Himself. Then St. Peter's reverence was conquered 



his love, and he said, * Lord, not my feet only, but _ 

my hands and my head.' But our Lord replied, ' -^^^ 

that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, baC 

clean every whit.' It is a pity that our translation 

here somewhat obscured the meaning by using the 
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Eliglish word to translate two different Greek words, 
't should be, as every one who has looked at the 
jreek is aware, not ' he that is washed,' but ' he that is 
jathed.' He that has just come from the bath does not 
leed to be immedialely bathed again ; all that he needs is 
o wash his feet, that have been soiled in coming away, 
"hrisfs love is a bath, in which we are bathed. This 
laCh cleanses the soul. If we have really been thus 
washed, if we have really given Him our hearts, if we have 
aken Him for our Master, then we are clean. But not 
;ven this bath can preserve our mortal weakness from the 
evil of our besetting infirmity. Even he that has plunged 
into the love of Christ and Christ's law, yet will soil his 
fet as he walks through the world, and will need per- 
""tually to be washed as the disciples were washed on 
e evening of the Last Supper. Forgetfulness, thought- 
:, the impulses of the fleshly nature, the flashes of 
liiiman temper, the temptations which take us at disad- 
vantage by assailing us unawares, the evil instincts formed 
In our souls by past evil habits, — these things will soil the 
-hristian's feet, even when he comes straight from the 
'ery bath in which he has washed away the pollution of 
irj, and he will need that his Saviour once more cleanse 
iim before he is fit for communion with God. It is 
Srribly disappointing to find out how sinful we are, and 
lOw even the cleansing which seems to wash us in times 
? fervour and earnest self-devotion, nay, which does not 
nly seem, but really does wash us, and, as it were, make 
I new creatures, yet so soon gives place to stains and 
Clements. But our Lord foresaw it all, And at the 
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very last He provided this comfort for this very diS'J 
appointment. He declared that even ihia, the defilcmenq 
of the feet in the pathways of the world, He would « 
and not merely cleanse once for all, but ever renew 
cleansing as it was needed. 

Let me say something of the kind of sin whic 
needs this cleansing, and to which this cleaning i 
especially promised. Sins, as we know, differ >"eiy n 
much in blackness, according to the light given lo 
our understanding; according to ihe strength given 
to our will ; according to the suddenness, Uie subtletjr* < 
the violence, the continuance of the temptations; accord^l 
ing to the consequences which they produce, and < 
knowledge of those consequences. But there is ; 
another distinction which depends not on anything in I 
act of sinning, but on the way in which we conduct Oi 
selves after we have sinned. Let a sin be great or ti 
let it indicate very serious want of principle, or a 
ment's forgetfulness ; let it deserve heavy punishment ( 
merely a passing rebuke ; still, over and above all I 
differences, there is yet one other difference which we c 
make in it by the way in which we treat it. And il 
this more than upon anything else that the effect of ti 
sin upon our souls depends. For the very worst %. 
its evil power over ourselves almost indefinitely, if it t 
quickly shaken off. And a very slight fault, if we i 
it to sink into us and penetrate the character, may \. 
deadly fault. The power of sin over the soul depi 
to a very great degree, on the lime that it is allowed b 
bold its place. You lose your temper : perhaps you i 
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what is very wrong, perhaps you do injustice, perhaps 
you let your temper altogether carry you away. But 
when you are cool, what will you do? Set right the 
wrong to the best of your power; or brood over the 
■, whatever it was that provoked you, till you em- 
bitter yourself; or, while feeling that you are in the 
wrong, harden your heart against saying so, because it 
would hurt your own pride ? You say what is not quite 
true in the heat of talking. You recollect it afterwards. 
What will you do ? Will you humble yourself by con- 
fessing ; or will you be too proud to do that, and let it 
alone? You have been thoughtless and neglected your 
work. You remember it presenlly. What will you do? 
Set about it to the best of your power ; or think it too 
late to be of any use, and give up all attempt at it ? You 
have allowed your mind to slip away from your devotion 
to your Lord. Your prayers have unawares become 
mechanical, your devotions altogether cold, the thought 
of Christ has become unfamihar. But presently some- 
thing awakes you, and you see that all is not right. What 
will you do ? go back at once to Christ and ask to be 
forgiven and taken back to His love ; or remain as if 
spell-bound, unhappy, discontented, with a sense of sin 
on the conscience, with a sense of a barrier between 
yourself and God, waiting for you know not what, perhaps 
straying every moment farther away ? 

It is the sin which remains on the conscience that 
withers and destroys all religious life. It is the sin 
which, whether great or small in itself, we will not repent 
of; it is the sin which we are too proud to set right, that 
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really keeps us from our Saviour. To be defeated 
the spiritual warfare is a serious matter ; but to keep 
away from the voice of the Captain, to be unwilling to 
fight any more, to be too much ashamed or too proud to 
come back and submit to His will, this is worse than all 
defeats. But meanwhile our Lord knows full well that 
we shall be often taken in ail manner of faults, and He 
is ready to cleanse us the moment we come back to 
Him. If we have been separated from Him for ever 
so little, His heart goes out to meet us the moment we 
begin to return. As the father met the prodigal son, so 
our Lord sees us and welcomes us when we are yet 
a great way off. And we know it. We know it even 
in ourselves. There is no man who does not feel a 
secret and instantaneous sympathy with ready repentance. 
Even a man who is too proud to repent readily him- 
self, yet in his secret soul bows down to the childlike 
simplicity which no sooner is aware of a fault than it 
hastens to confess, to make amends where amends is 
possible, to seek forgiveness. We know from the testi- 
mony of our own instincdve admiration that this is heavenly, 
this is what God loves, this is what Christ died to win, 
the heart that may go astray but cannot remain away, 
the heart that may sin, but cannot bear to live in sin. 
And this voice of our own instincts is right, and the 
Bible repeats the same lesson in every way, and in every 
way invites the child of God to come back to 
Father sure of acceptance, sure of welcome, sure oi 
cleansing, sure of future help. 

Try, brethren, all that you can, to cherish 
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Bouls this perpetual readiness to repent, even of little 
afeults, and much more of great faults. Try to shake 
off whatever it may be, shame, or pride, or unwilling-- 
Hess, which makes you, when you have done wrong, 
still linger under the burden of the wrong. Try to 
come at once to that washing of the feet which is one 
of the very last, and surely one of the very best, of all 
the offers of our Saviour to us His disciples. But 
above all should those learn to do this who have sealed 
their devorion and obtained a pledge of their acceptance 
this morning in the Lord's Supper. Coming to the Lord's 
Supper is to many of us a bath. It is, and it ought to 

) all of us, something more than an ordinary cleans- 

We have a right to feel more certain of God's 

love and of His aid. We have a right to feel more 

wire than before that past sins shall not rise up against 

or that, if they do, we shall be able to deal 

with them rightly. We have a right to feel more 

; that we belong to our Lord, and diat our Lord 

Belongs to u3 ; that He is our leader, our captain, our 

; that we are His soldiers, His subjects. But as we 

: on through the world and soil our feet, as we 
inevitably shall, we can hardly estimate how much de- 
pends on our instantly going to Him and letting Him 
cleanse us once more. It is the readiness of repent- 

; that marks the childlike character. Little children 

easily led away, but they are easily made sorry, 

easily are they brought to seek forgiveness from 

offended parents. And this is one of the ways in 

which Christians are to resemble little children. It is 
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readiness of repentance which marks the loving temper. 
The self-contained, cold character feels no ready need 
of forgiveness. If such an one has done wrong, he 
always wishes to set it right first, and seek for forgive- 
ness afterwards, perhaps not to seek forgiveness at all. 
Such an one cannot bear to accept forgiveness, bnt 
always desires to earn it. But the loving character 
knows that nothing earns forgiveness so surely, so 
truly, as seeking for it, and all other earning should 
follow, not precede. It is this readiness of repentance 
which above everything else marks the pure character. 
Purity of heart in such weak creatures as we are may 
sometimes be stained for a moment by various faults, 
but nothing is so abhorrent to the truly pure in heart 
as to remain in the sin. Haste, eager haste, to cleanse 
defilement off is the surest token of a soul that has 
begun to feel the beauty of heavenly purity. It is this 
readiness of repentance which keeps alive the flame of 
the love of Christ, until it burn with a steady glow, 
more and more brightly to the very grave, and brighter 
still beyond it. Our love seems so cold, so poor, so 
weak, as hardly to deserve the name. We are almost 
ashamed to speak of our own loyalty to our King, be- 
cause it falls so short. We almost feel sometimes as if 
a religious life which had so little passion in it as ours 
has must be shallow and insincere. And we ask what 
charm, what magic shall kindle in us the true fire. But 
even the smoking flax will burst into a flame at last, if 
we will but see that our own tardiness in coming to 
Christ do not put it out. If you have done wrong, 
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nay, I will say rather, whenever you have done wrong, 
for such wrong-doing is quite sure to come, know that 
this 'wrong-doing will not quench the smoking flax, but 
delay in coming to Christ will. Know this, and know, 
too, that instant repentance brings you instant forgive- 
ness ; nay, more than forgiveness, lov^ and approval 
^^d help from the Lord of all power and might 
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SERMON XVII. 

FALLING AND RISING. 



Genesis iii. 22, 

'And the Lord God said, Bthold, the man ii hecomi as onr ^tUJi 
to knoiu good and evil.' 

'X'HESE words contain the expression of one of l] 

strangest parts of that great mystery, the mystery of 1 
human nature, namely, original sin. Original sin is alto-: \ 
gether a mystery, and every part of the doctrine so named, [ 
and every inference from it, is mysterious. Such is the J 
difficulty of this mystery, that all the earlier heresies of the | 
Eastern Church, beginning with the Gnostics and ending I 
with the Manichseans, may be traced to speculat 
this matter and attempts to explain what is really inex- 
plicable. And when the Eastern Church had done with I 
the subject the Western Church took it up, and all the I 
heresies which begin with Pelagianism are due to this | 
also. We shall not go back to those speculatio 
time comes at last when men learn that a problei 
soluble, and then they cease to attempt to solve it. And J 
60 a sort of instinct keeps the Church now from allf 
attempt to account for the origin of evil. From the f 
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r cannot escape; but how to account for the fact we 
know not, and it is tolerably certain that ve never shall 

But though it 13 quite useless to speculate on the 
causes of this mystery, it is not useless to study what the 
mystery is, and what are its consequences. And one 
special part of the mystery 'I shall now speak about. 

In the words that I have read from the third chapter 
of Genesisj it is plainly implied that what we call the Fall 
of man, was in one sense not a fall but a rise. For it is 
said that man had become 'one of us' ; that is, one of the 
diviner natures. He had fallen; but yet he had risen 
also into a higher sphere. If his mora! nature had become 
degraded, his intellectual nature had become enlarged. 
And this falls in precisely with our own cotrmion notions. 
For while we think of brutes as below mankind, yet we 
think of devils and evil spirits as in some sort of way 
above mankind; wickeder and yet higher. 

In precise accordance with this, when we look at the 
history a Utile later, we find two races described : one of 
these is descended from Cain, the murderer ; the other 
from Seth, in whose time men began to call upon the 
name of the Lord. Cain's race is traced to Lamech, 
who seems set forth as the very type of impiety, boasting 
that if God could avenge Cain sevenfold, Lamech would 
avenge himself seventy and sevenfold. In Seih's race we 
find Enoch who walked with God, and was not, because 
God took him, and afterwards Noah the chosen preacher 

if righteousness. We cannot doubt therefore that in some 

ntse the two races are contrasted, But it is to the evil 
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race, not to the goodi, that the discovery of arts and em- 
ployments is ascribed. It is among the race of Cain that 
we tind the inventor of tents and of cattle -fee ding ; Sje 
inventor of musical instruments ; the discoverer of iron 
and its uses. The arts by which man rises in the scale of 1 
civilization seem to belong to the evil rather liian to the J 



Long after, when the Israelites demand a king, theyaiel 
treated as having done wrong. They are told that it il 
a rejection of God ; they are warned that it is the begu- 
iling of suffering. Vet, for all that, the glory of the nation \ 
follows on this wrong act, and no one can hesitate in I 
ranking the daj^ of David and Solomon above the I 
days of Gideon and Jephtha; nay, the prophets them-f 
selves always look back on the monarchy and not on th(c| 
republic as the type of the true glory that was to follow. 

Precisely the same idea, but staled in a different fonn, \ 
do .we find in the leaching of St. Paul. He speaks of I 
himself as alive without the Law once; but the com- 
mandment came, sin sprang into life, and he died. He had 1 
once been innocent, because he was not as yet consc 
of God's will; but when he did reach the knowledge of J 
God's will, he forthwith fell, for the holiness of God's Law J 
was loo much for his weak nature to reach. Sin taking J 
occasion by the commandment deceived him, and by it J 
slew him. In the Book of Genesis, man is represented as I 
falling-into sin and yet attaining a higher knowledge. In \ 
St. Paul, man is represented as attaining a higher know- 
ledge and forthwith falling into sin. The same two things j 
are in the two cases irrevocably bound together. 
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And our own experience of life wiU agree with all this, 
aowledge of God's Law is often the beginning of sin ; 
s often the beginning of the knowledge of God's 
'e constantly see cases in which it is very difficult 
> deny that a man seems to have positively grown in 
consequence of having done wrong. He seems somehow 
jto have got clearer purposes and greater strength. He 
«ms to know his own mind better and to be more reso- 
te in following it. He has fallen; but he seems not 
e worse but positively the better for having fallen. He 
feD perhaps when he was half awake; but the fall awoke 
biin, and he learnt out of his fall what nothing else, as it 
as, could have taught him. He fell perhaps out of 
dlfulness; but had he not fallen he would still be liable 
I fall, whereas now he will be ever after on his guard, 
r perhaps still more often you see that a man, though 
t belter, though he is distinctly worse, yet he 
nowsmore; he has gained insight; he has gained power 
T others. He has fallen, but he has also risen; risen 
haps to his ovm greater and more fearful harm. 
That there roust be another way of rising we know for 
I, for it would be utterly contrary to the voice of our 
pwn consciences to deny it. Nay, not oidy so, but our 
a experience will prove it. 

For what is this rise? It is in its perfection the rise 
from innocence to holiness. Innocence is the excellence 
irfthe child who does not know good from evil, who does 
«rhat is good from purity of nature, and cannot do evil 
ause he does not yet know that evil is evil. Holiness 
I the excellence of the matured saint, who does good 
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from principle in spite of distinct temptation, with full 
knowledgpe of what he is doing. Now there can be no 
doubt that many a man has grown out of innoceni 
holiness, if not in all respects yet in some one or more. 
There are men who from a sort of excellence of nature 
have always been pure, or have always been true, or have 
always been just, or have always been generous. And 
these men who began thus with mere innocence in these, 
qualities have had this natural excellence so hardened and< 
strengthened and enlightened by the experience of life, 
that the lower grace has unconsciously developed into the 
higher, and what was once the fruit of unconscious good- 
ness, of a sort of beauty of nature, has become a con- 
scious part of the will; the child has remained a child iQ 
spirit, but has become a man in understanding. This is' 
the right kind of growth. And even to mention it n: 
one long for it. What must it be never to have sullied 
the soul? How heavenly! How, beyond all words, beyonij 
alt estimate, lovely! To remember temptations; t( 
member struggles; but never to remember one single 
stain on the will or life ! , 

This is the excellent kind of growth. But we kcoS 
that this is rare, and in it there is no mystery at alL Wht 
is mysterious is that there should be another mode « 
growth; that in so many cases the passage from inno- 
cence to holiness should have been through sin; that 
men should seem, and many do often seem, as if thqr. 
had been the really better for sinning. Nay, not only soj 
but every now and then you see what seems stranger still; 
that a man seems positively the worse for always Irying,' 
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& do right ; that it is possible to be over- scrupulous, to 
e morbidiy conscientious; that there is such a thing as 
,n excess of desire to keep the narrow path. This seems 
slrarge indeed. And yet many of the Pharisees were 
unquestionably men of this sort, — men who damaged 
themselves and damaged their own spiritual life by over- 
attention to their own conduct. And, without going the 
tngth of the Pharisees, it is still possible to cultivate right 
1 a wrong way ; to make yourself narrow out of a desire 
> keep yourself from faults ; to shut yourself up within 
inreasonable scruples ; to waste your spiritual strength on 
ifles, and leave none for serious battles. 
1 began by saying that all this is a mystery ; and it will 
1 a mystery. But it has, like all other religious 
Bysteries, a practical, though not an intellectual solution. 
IThy it is that doing wrong should sometimes be made by 
jod the revealer to us of His divine secrets, why it is that 
re should grow sometimes quite as truly by doing wrong 
s by doing right ; or, to put it in other words, why it is 
bat God should sometimes choose out of our own sins to 
titract for our use our best lessons, none can tell. But we 
n tell what light it is that this mystery sheds on our own 
ife; for we see hence plainly this ; that it is not by per- 
(etually correcting of faults that men grow. As was once 
aid to me by an intimate friend, Arthur Clough, with 
rhom many years ago I used to be ever discussing such 
luestions, men who grow in that way grow like the | 
koplar ; always upward it may be, but soft and poor in 
racter. The true growth is that of the oak; jagged, 
ad rough, and knotted, but with strength and soUdit^ 
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within. How, then, shall man grow if not by correcting 
faults ? By self-surrender to God. Not by thinking of 
wrong and how to flee it ; but much rather of excellence, 
and how to win it. Not so much by fear of sin, but 
rather by love of Christ. Not by caution against wrong 
doing, but rather by enthusiasm in right doing. Go out 
of yourself and think of others ; go out of your own life 
and plunge into the service of your Lord. Self-discipline 
is good, very good. You will find plenty of use for it; 
but it is quite secondary. It is of no value unless there 
be behind it the longing desire to be what discipline 
cannot make you, that is, not faultless, but noble. Then 
will you find that your Master can extract a blessing even 
from your faults, and make yoiu* very falls a means to 
bring you nearer to Himself. 

February 4, 1866. 



SERMON XVIII. 

USE OF OBSERVANCES. 



St. Matthew ix. 15. 

PCun the children y the brUechamber mourn, as hag as the bride- 
groom is ivilii them ? bat the days ivill came, ivben the bridr- 
i groom shall be laienjrom them, and then shall tbey/ait' 

^T seems at first sight as if a spiritual reLgion would 
dispense with observances altogether. And there is 
Ba sense in which this is the case always, and there arc 
asions on which all observances are dispensed with 
ftlltogether. For it is undeniable that observances must 
e secondary, and if they are elevated into the first rank 
I out of place. So St. Paul tells the Galatians 
Hat he is afraid of them, because they observe days and 
lonths, and times and years. So he tells the Colossians 
3 let any man judge them in respect of meat or of 
I holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
PKbbalh days. And the whole tenor of his teaching cor- 
responds, and perpetually reminds us of his own saying, 
[^Having begun in the sphit, are ye now made perfect in 
t flesh f ' In his day and in his circumstances there 
X a 
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■was plainly something which made him throw his chief 
weight into the scale against all observances. Not that 
he neglected (hem in his outi person, for that he certainly 
did not ; but that he found the stream so strong in iheir 
support that he was compelled to oppose it. 

Our Lord, however, in answering the question of the 
Pharisee, why His disciples did not fast, gives us the pre- 
cise measure of all such observances. If we had the 
bridegroom always with us, we should never need them. 
But the bridegroom leaves us sometimes, and then we 
cannot do without them. 

He has left us for our good, because, as He HimselC 
declared, if He did not go away the Comforter could not! 
come to us. If we always had Him in the flesh we 
should never learn to find Him in the spirit. If He had 
remained always bodily present with His Church, Chris- 
tians could never have been trained in true trustworthi- 
ness, which is only tested in absence ; they never could 
have learnt the power of prayer, which only shows its 
strength to support us when all other support is taken 
away; they never could have been disciplined in faith, for 
while He was present to the eye the great trial of faith 
would have been warning. He would have us children 
in malice, but men in understanding. But how could 
Christians have gro^vn to thoughtful manhood when there 
was such a guide and ruler always close at hand to spare 
them the labour of thought ? He would have us know 
ourselves, know our own weakness, know the mystery 
of our own nature. But if He had remained always with 
us, though, no doubt, Christians would have done wrong 



even in His very presence, as His Apostles did more than 
once, yet ihey could not have learnt to the full their own 
helplessness, their need of redemption, their need of 
Divine support. 

He has left us, and the Church has found just what He 

predicted, that much which was needless while He stayed 

became needful when He was gone. Had He stayed there 

would have been no need of Sunday, for His presence 

would have been Sunday in itself, and have made every 

day alike. There would have been no need of festivals 

to remind us of the events of His life, for to see Him 

wouid be in itself a perpetual reminder. There would 

have been no need of fasts, for how could the children of 

the bridechamber mourn as long as the bridegroom was 

I with them ? But when He was gone all these things became 

necessary. There may have been times when the Church 

perhaps felt little need of them, limes of high-wTOught 

religious feeling, when, as it were, every day was a sort of 

fesdval, or consecrated to some rehgious service ; when, 

in fact, regular observances disappeared, not because there 

I were no observances at all, but because the irregular ob- 

I servances were so numerous as to swallow up all others. 

But for all ordinary times the Church found that she 

St do what our Lord implied that she would have to 

do, provide for the needs of human nature in the ordinary 

I fashion, and make rules to keep alive the warmth and 

I power of faith, just as rules are made for the purposes of 

I any ordinary human society. It is true that when we 

I compare the Church in ibis condition with what she was 

I when the presence of the Lord was either overshadowing 
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her or had so lately been removed as still to leave the' 
thrill of its truth behind, we are tempted to say that thi* 
cold service cannot be a true representative of that, 
are tempted to fancy that these observances must be a.' 
hindrance, not a help ; that what is wanted is power and: 
life and passion, not recurring seasons and reminders of 
great events and services in due order. But it is nt 
Life and power are wanted, but they are not hindered 
by the rules of religious life ; and meanwhile those very 
rules often aid them in their weakness. The return oC 
Sunday at short intervals keeps alive in many what wouldi 
otherwise perish, and is found a help of the greatest valat 
to all. The return of Christmas- day, of Easter, of Whit- 
suntide, preach to us with the voice of the past, and ofteB 
compel a hearing when nothing else could compel itj 
Our Lord knew our nature when He said that when Hof 
was gone much would be needed, much would be useful, 
which when He was there seemed all out of place. 

What is true of the Church is true of each one of us. 
Observances have two uses for every soul. If the Lordi 
is absent, it is by them that we seek Him. If the Lord ij 
present, it is by them that we meet Him. He leaves us 
altogether sometimes, or seems to do so. Perhaps we 
have driven Him forth by doing wrong, for He cannot 
stay where sin is. We know that He is not with ns 
cause we know that we have sinned and have not repented, 
and the sin still stands before us whenever we try to go K 
Him. We ought to confess, or we ought to snrrendec 
some pleasure, or we ought lo make some reparation or 
we ought to force ourselves to do some duty, am 
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shrink back from this, and Christ is not with us, for wc 
would not have Him. Or it may be that we do not recol- 
lect any fault that has compelled Him to leave us, but 
somehow we are left. We have lost our warmth, our reso- 
lution, our interest in His service. We do not care to please 
Him. We know our duties, but we have no desire to do 
them. Christians have sometimes to pass through such 
states as this. But in either case, whether we are con- 
scious of sin or not, whether what keeps us away from 
God our Father be the sense of wrong or coldness of 
heart, it is quite certain that the recurrence of Christian 
seasons is often the greatest aid. How often has Good 
Friday done for us what we seemed previously quite 
unable to do for ourselves 1 How often has Easter Day 
g^ven a Christian new life and spirit I How ofteti has 
Christmas made him kinder, pleasanter, gentler I How 
often has the Holy Communion given him power, as it 
were, to begin again I If we need repentance, the order 
of Christian observances gives the opportunity ; smooths 
the way ; makes repentance easier, more natural ; supplies 
the motive. If we are cold, what can warm us more 
than to think of the life of Christ, and what can remind 
us of His Ufe more than the services of His Church ? 

This then is the use, and tius, too, is die test of all 
religious observances. Do they remind us of Christ, do 
they recall us to Him, do they make return to Him easier ? 
If Ihey do, they have done their work ; if they do not, we 
have not used them right. 

This season of Lent is intended to remind us of the 
duty of cleansing the life. We have all of us many and 
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grievous faults. It is good to think of them sometimes, 
that we may know ourselves, and that we may know 
how to deal with them. It is good to find out where 
lie our weak points, which need special watchfulness; 
what are our special temptations, which we ought if we 
can to avoid; what are the studies, the occupations, 
the friends that help us most to do our duty ; what are 
the trials that God in His providence has set before us, 
and requires us lo undergo cheerfully and quietly ; what 
are our great wants before we can attain to a truly Chris- 
tian character. It is good to see to this, and now it 
time to do it. But all through this there must be that 
perpetual thought of Christ which gives to all these i 
curring times and seasons their true value. There is a. 
grief at having sinned, which all men must feel if they 
have any right feeling; but in the Christian this 
merged in the grief at having left his Father's house, 
and no longer being cheered with his Father's smile. 
There is a desire to fashion the life and character by a. 
noble model, which cannot be wanting if there is any 
nobleness in the soul ; but in the Christian this is mergei] 
iu the desire to serve his Master, and win his Master's 
love. 

And this makes the Christian use of all religious ob- 
servance quite independent of cultivation, of knowledge, 
of growth in years, of length of experience. Rightly t< 
see the bearing of all our faults is often very difficult ; 
and those whose youth prevents them from knowing 
much about life, cannot always tell which sin will have 
most serious consequences, which habits are most to be 
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L wifli, which falls require the most earnest re- 

Bi^ientance ; but all can understand what it is to desire to 

I'l^ease our Lord or not to desire it ; what it is to be 

feable to pray to Hira, or to feel kept back by know- 

I ledge of our sinfulness ; what is meant by obedience and 

f Bubmission, and what by neglect and wilful turning away. 

The season of Lent is to the Christian the return of 

prodigal son. We have wasted our substance in 

iotous living. We have wasted our hearts in folly which 

»ught for the pleasure of the moment; in the indulgence 

" cowardice, which flinched away from what was dis- 

r.agreeable; on the selfishness which took no thought of 

Lothers, and in all this we have forgotten God. And 

[ while we forget God it is quite certain that we cannot be 

hreally happy or hearty, we cannot find true enjoyment; 

Four conscience looks on and damps all our joy by its 

I look of pain, and what we expected to be most delightful 

r has turned out a disappointment. Let us take this chance 

j_ to return. Let us go back with the words of the I 

ise and go to my Father.' 



Ftbruaij 14, i366. (Ash Wednesday,) 



SERMON XIX. 



THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED.l 



St. Matthew j 



, ji, ji. 



'Anather parable pjit He firth unto tbmt, laj'mg, The UngJom t 
heavm is like to a grain of mustard seed, tuhicb a man i 
and loiucd in hiiftid: -which indeed ii the least of allseeds : 
•when it is grotuti, it is the greatest among herbs, and ieeomiti 
a tree, so that the birds qf the air come and lodge in 
branches thereof. ' 

'T'HERE are very few of our Lord's parables 

can be illustrated so fully, few that get so cla 
confjrraation from all experience as this. And yet b 
accept the principle and really live by it, requires tbe v 
faith of which the parable speaks. Indeed, when we j 
to work to explain the parable to ourselves, we always d 
so with a sense of wonder, as if the truth taught bj 
were something strange, unespected, paradoxical. T 
the Church should begin with being so little and end vi 
being so great, that the power of the Gospel should s 
first lay hold of so little of our lives, and end with layinj 
hold of the whole ; in the one case we see a marvel, ant 
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a the other we acknowledge that it ought to be so, but 

ith a kind of feeling that it very often, is not so. And 

It in reality the truth is receiving illustrations every day. 

^e cannot read any history attentively without finding it 

rerified in every country in the world. We cannot read 

any biography without seeing many an instance of it. 

The truth can be seen easily enough, but to believe it, is 

■ondeniably hard; and we waste our Uves because we 

cannot bring ourselves to do so. 

Look at history, and see how true the doctrine is, not 
only of the kingdom of heaven, but of every other power 
that has really held sway among man. In almost all 
ses the great, the permanent work has been done, not 
' those who seemed to do very much, but by those who 
emed to do very little. Our Lord's founding of the 
lurch was but the most striking instance of a universal 
le. He seemed to all outside spectators to do almost 
ithing. The Roman rulers hardly knew of His name. 
: the time of His death, most assuredly no statesman 
Iving would have spoken of what He had done as having 
»ny real importance or likely to exert any real influence. 
And those who had heard of Him would most assuredly 
tave thought most of just that which we know was worth 
least. Had they tried to give an account of His power, 
they would have recounted how a great multitude fol- 
lowed Him into Jerusalem with palm branches and with 
songs of triumph, and this they would have considered a 
proof ihal He could make some impression. But they 
would have said nothing, and could have said nothing, of 
the small band of Apostles and disciples who had drunk 
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in from their association with Him an impression that 
can never now be effaced from the souls of mankind. 
And this, I say, is but the greatest instance of a universal 
luk. There are two ways in which great men rule other 
men. They either sway the masses of men by an 
irresistible inSuence, or they impress on a few, either 
by personal intercourse, or by writings, the stamp of their' 
own character, their own thoughts. And no doubt there 
are some who have done both. But when we look at 
the work of these men, it always seems the grander 
lead the great multitudes. Had we lived in the days of 
David, his kingly rule and the power with which he 
bowed the hearts of his countrymen, would have seemed 
to us something more glorious than the poetry by which- 
he earned the title of the Psalmist. Had we lived in the 
days of Samuel, we should have thought more of his a6 
ministration of the nation than of the institution of thi 
schools of the Prophets. If we turn to other historiea 
beside those of the chosen people, there can be littUi 
doubt that had we lived at the time we should havi 
thought more of the work of Pericles than of the work o 
Socrates. The few men whom Socrates taught to thin£ 
would seetn a poor result of a great man's labour in compa* 
rison with the splendour with which Pericles surrounded h 
country ; and yet the thoughts of Socrates are stirring ui 
still, while the work of Pericles is nothing but a splendi 
memory. 

Some men have worked in both ways. But our Lord 
chose only one, and that the one that would seem 
most obscure, the most uncertain. He taught the multh 
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tades ; but His chief aim was certainly not to impress 
I them. So little indeed had He attached them to Himself, 
ftfaat they were ready at the instigation of the priests to 
$iy out, ' Crucify Him, crucify Him,' as soon as ever 
^ey leaml, truly or falsely, that He did not fal! in 
with their cherished prejudice of the sacredness of the 
temple. His work was to stamp the truth upon a few; 
tot to stamp it bo deep that nothing could afterwards 
^face it. 

When He dJd this, what was He doing? He was 
fiwing the seed ; the seed whose fruit was not yet, whose 
ferfect fruit was not to be gathered, as it has since turned 
t, for many centuries ; the seed which seemed small 
d perishable, but was certain to grow into a great tree. 
And so, too, has all the greatest work been done both 
before and after, not often by producing immediate 
'lesults, but by sowing seeds. So have sciences all grown, 
not from brilliant declarations to the world, but from 
■patient labour, and quiet thought, and language addressed 
a the few who think. So has all growth in politics always 
begun in the secret thoughts of men who have found the 
Itnith, and have committed it to books or to chosen 
learners. The true powers of human Ufe are contained 
in those seeds, out of which alone comes any real and 
permanent good. 

All this is plain enough; and though we may be dazzled 
■sometimes by the loWer kind of greatness, the greatness 
of the man who can reach many souls, but can make a 
Jeep mark on none, yet, when we reflect, we know per- 
ctly well that the other kind of greatness is not only 



higher but truer. And jet for all that we still find it 
hard lo live by this plain truth ourselves. It is very hard 
to force ourselves to feel that the power of life is t 
found inside, not outside ; in the heart and thoughts; 
in the visible actions and show ; in the living seed, n< 
the plant which has no root. 

How often do men cultivate the garden of their soulg 
just in the other way t How often do we try and per- 
severe in trying to make a sort of neat show of outei 
good qualities without anything within to correspond, 
just like children who plant blossoms without any roc 
the ground to make a pretty show for the hour ! 
find faults in our hves and we cut ofi" the weed, but we 
do not root it up ; we find something wanting in 
selves, and we supply it not by sowing the divine seed of 
a heavenly principle, but by copying the deeds that the 
principle ought to produce. 

So we strive to cure our tongues of falsehood, not hy. 
cherishing an enthusiasm for the truth, but by dwellii^ 
on die pain of detection. So we try to keep ourselves 
to our duty, not by dwelling on the excellence of pies 
God, but by the thought of the success, or the distinc- 
tion, or the pleasure that will be the reward of having^ 
done it. So we change all our desire to be good into x 
desire for the comfort, tlie consideration, the freedom 
from painful thoughts, the happiness, that attend upon 
being good. We want the plant, the leaves, the fiower 
but we undervalue the seed, which after all is everything. 

It is precisely Uiis want of faith in the excellence of 
the seed that tempts us to do evil that good may come. 
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This temptation always takes the form of looking at the 
evil as a very little evil, and the good as a very great 
good- The good, perhaps, is some great pleasure or 
some great advantage ; or, perhaps, if we have risen 
above that, the good is some pleasure to some one else, 
or it is a saving of some pain, or it is for his moral and 
spiritual advantage, or for his happiness. But if we 
knew, as we ought to know, that the seed is the important 
thing, we should see at once that doing evil that good 
may come is simply impossible, for out of evil evil is sure 
to come, and no amount of good can counterbalance il. 
The good indeed that is sought in that way is not good 
at all, for it does not grow out of good seed. It may 
wear the guise of good ; God's Providence may in His 
mysterious way make il a part of His machinery for pro- 
ducing good, for that He can do with everything ; but 
good it is not and cannot be. 

It is this which so constandy tempts us to correct 
what men see, and leave alone what men do not see. 
Faults which get blamed by others, we too blame because 
we see the plant and we judge by it. Faults which are 
hidden within we judge lightly, because they are as yet 
only seeds, and we think them of Uttle consequence. It 
is much to lose your temper; it is little to allow bad 
thoughts to occupy your solitary hours. It is much to 
make yourself ridiculous by conceited talk ; it is little to 
let your imagination dwell on yourself and your im- 
portance in the eyes of your fellows. It is much to 
neglect God openly ; it is little to forget Him entirely. 
Yet these inner faults are the assured seeds of other 
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faults by-and-bye, and there is no temptation in the who! 
world so (earfully terrible as to be haunted incessantly b 
an evil thought, and to have lost the power of forcin 
yourself to thinlc of something else. Such a temptalio 
grows by its own indulgence till its force is almost i 
tolerable; and yet at first it was but an evil seed, a me 
grain of mustard seed. 

All through our lives we are met by opportunitia 
to choose between what is really good, really and truly 
good and kncvn to be good, but for all that apparently « 
trifle ; and what is not good, but is pleasant or fine oi 
alluring, what brings with it or promises to bring with tl 
advantage, or gratification to vanity, or great delight ; a 
the one seems so little and the other so much Brethreii( 
that little thing is the Kingdom of Heaven. It is little 
but it is the seed of everything. It is little, and seems 
worthless ; but if it be truly the right and good thing ta 
do, it is of more real value than all the great things put 
together. Out of it one day shall come a happiness 
different kind from all other happiness, and an excellence 
better than all other excellence. That little thing coH't 
tains the power which really governs not the world only 
but the whole universe of God. That little thing, when 
your eyes are opened in the other world, will seem 
your astonished sight greater than the greatest of i 
things, be they what they may. That little thing a 
stronger than the strongest force, is higher than t 
highest heavens, is more imperishable than all t 
creation of God, for it is the voice of God Himself. ( 
that we could as easily live by this truth as we can be 
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absolutely sure of it I Oh that we could stamp it on our 
wills as certainly as we can grasp it with our minds I 
Oh that Christ Himself would write it as with a pen of 
iron on our souls, and never let us forget it for a moment, 
for then we should be wholly His I 



February 25, i866. 




ABIDING IN CHRIST. 

St. John xv. 4. 
' Abide in me, and I in jou^ 

TF there is any lesson which experience forces on the 
heart, which lays a deeper hold on the soul, as the 
soul gets a better knowledge of itself, which sinks into ua 
in proportion to our endeavour to rise above ourselves, 
it is that the source of all spiritual life and health is in 
the thought of God, and that without that thought 
cannot really live. Our life is surrounded, indeed, by all 
manner of aids and disciplines, and corrections a 
instructions. And these sometimes do so much for 
when we use them right, that we half fancy that they are' 
sufficient for our need, and that by their help we shaB 
become what we wish, stronger, and juster, and truer, and 
more generous, and sweeter. The example of good- 
companions, the strong power of regular duties, the 
incessant warnings and checks administered half un- 
consciously by society, the noble thoughts that come 
across us now and then, the fine characters and the great 
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deeds that we hear of, the marvellous power of the Word 
of God, the sweetness that sometimes follows on any 
vtorthy effort, — all these thing's do so much for us that 
we fancy that they will do everything. And, perhaps, too, 
we are strong, and feel that wo are strong. We can 
control ourselves, and we delight to know it. We see 
before our eyes an ideal of life, generous, and unselfish, 
and high, and yet with a place among our fellows, and 
enjoymonts of its own, and a suitable service as it were 
lo be rendered to God ; and we think that we can attain 
this, and by God's help that we will. And though 
iliere is no direct guide in all this, and we acknowledge, 
and ire quite sincere in acknowledging, that our strength 
must all come from God, yet we think that God has ' 
really given us this strength, and that it is now our own, 
while it still comes from Him. All this is natural, and 
I am not blaming it. Yet, as time goes on, one con- 
viction gains on the soul, one experience colours all the 
others, one truth seems to be ever graven more and more 
tieeply on the heart, graven by every temptation, by every 
'nErmity, by every fall, at last even by every victory ; that 
all our victory leaves something unconquered, and all our 
progress leaves something unattained, and that at the last 
*e cm but throw ourselves down at the feet of God, and 
heg for the love of Christ that thai may be done for us 
*hich we cannot do for ourselves. We are taught to 
^ay it from early years. We are taught to recog- 
"ijc that we cannot walk alone. We are taught to 
firay, and we believe that we cannot i\alk as we ought 
*ilhout the help which we are to get in prayer. But 
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much 39 we believe it one year, so much more keenly d 
we feel it the next year, that it shall seem as if we h 
not believed it before at all. Nay, it is not only that c 
progress leaves something' unattained, it is not only t 
our victory is incomplete. We look back at last, and f< 
that our progress is really nothing, that we have to do a 
over again, that we have not yet even begun, that wilt 
we fancied was generosity was but high spirits and ^ 
humour, that what we thought was unselfishness \ 
the surrender of what we did not greatly value, that « 
we thought was our sweetness and kindness was I 
love of popularity, that we have only been si 
when we have never been really tried. And \ 
■ back at last to the love of God as the one thing that C 
keep the soul alive, the one thing that saves us frd 
falling back into utter hardness, the one power that A 
renews us when all our own strength fails, that 1 
God which we read this day in the Cross of Christ, I 
love which somehow lifts the sinner out of his sin, 3 
makes the desperate man repent once more, though 1 
has told himself that repentance is in vain, and breaks, j 
the hard crust of our fancied virtues, and softens the h 
which has begun to be contented with its own evil, a 
in spite of a man's own self, still revives yet once a 
the hope and the wish to come back to his Father. 

Think of the infinite patience of that love I St. P 
struck with the fact that Christ died for men while ti 
were yet sinners. But, surely, it is as strange a 
be not stranger, that He should not forsake those m 
have learnt the story of His death, who have been touchj 
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ilh the power of His love, and )'et have been sinners 
[t was strange to St. Paul that he should have 
pen converted from a blind fanaticism, and that God 
jould have loved him enough to bring him home at 
time when he was persecuting the Church of His Son, 
nd making the Cross a reproach. But let us look 
Ho our own hearts, into our own lives, and what do we 
e ? Broken resolutions ; hearts warmed to day to 
me sort of earnestness, and to-morrow turning coldly 
ick to what we had forsaken ; prayers, sincere prayers, 
illowed by lives that made those prayers a mockery; 
mpCations recklessly played with; temper allowed to rule 
e Boul; unkind thoughts where love was due ; neglected 
evotions; weakness; vanity; self-seeking; shifting our own 
Idame on others, if not in act yet in our own thoughts ; 
altogether, if not a life of downright evil, yet a life that 
we must confess to be totally unlike the pattern which we 
had set ourselves to copy. There is nothing, perhaps, sur- 
])rising in our finding tiiat we are still alive, that God has 
rllot visited us with some visible punishment. We do not 
rexpcct this, because we know that that is not His way of 
igoveming. But that our hearts should still have any 
Ifteling left for what is right, that we should still be stung 
lu we sometimes are by conscience, that we should still 
I some touch of that heavenly power which renews the 
1, is not this a patience of love which can only come 
n Christ Himself? Would it be strange if, after being 
Bce or twice warned, we were left to ourselves ? Would 
: be strange if our hearts were left to become quite hard. 
'^ that no good thoughts could soften them, and no 
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good impulses could move them ? Yet it is not i 
Again and again, and yet again, does God move c 
souls within us, and once more give us at least feeling 
enough to be impressed with what we hear, and with. 
what we see others do, and with what we remembcj 
that we ourselves resolved. With inexliaustible j 
is the message of the Gospel, the promise of forgivenea 
the offer of love, repeated in our hearing, whispered t 
our consciences, made to thrill through our hearts. Ai 
in spite of sins so often repeated, that we can hard 
believe them forgiven, we still hear the ever-renewed « 
to repentance. How soon would our own patience havej 
been worn out if a brother had thus repeatedly einnet 
against us I Look back at your life and at your besetti 
sin, and think, if that had been an offence by one of yof 
friends against yourself, bow surely your patience with Ii 
fault would have been exhausted long before this, 
yet God's patience is not yet worn out with you, or y< 
would not feel even the wish to return to Him agai 
Nay, our patience with ourselves is sooner worn out thi 
God's patience with us. Sooner do we say, ' It's of b 
use; I cannot help it; I must give up this unavailim 
struggle ;' than does He say, ' This is an unprofita 
tree ; cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ?' 

Yet, again, if God's patience be so infinite, so is I 
forgiveness absolute. There is no question, we knoi 
that there is no question, of great sins or of little s 
when we clasp the Cross. We know that had Judas 
repented at that awful time, had the chief priests bea 
converted by what they saw, they would have been i 
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eely covered by [he overshadowing love of God and of 
le Saviour as the penitent thief. In striving against our 
[m sins, we cannot avoid making the distinction. We 
now that one fauit we can crush with an effort, and 
loiher ivill cost us al! the strength of all our being. We 
lOw that one leaves a stain behind which will redden 
le cheefc for years to think of, and another wil! be 
Tgotten as soon as it is forsaken, and rightly forgotten, 
^e know that one will alienate a friend for months, 
;rhapa for years, perhaps make it impossible for him 
)w lo treat us qtiiii as before ; and another will seem a 
ifie in his eyes. We know that one will do much evil, 
srhaps more evil in the issue than we can estimate; 
bile another, as far as we can see, will have no bad 
insequences at alL We know that one is against light, 
lother comes from ignorance ; one is wilful, another is 
3m weakness; one is untempted, and another is due to 
rong temptation. But when the question is, whether God 
iU forgive the penitent, all this is beside the point. God 
U forgive; Christ will take you to His arms; you shall 
ive the blessing of peace in yourself ; you shall feel that 
nir Father is smiling upon you, whatever may have been 
lur sin, whatever may yet be your punishment. 
It is this fulness, this fulness of patience, this fulness 
X forgiveness, which brings the Christian back to the 
of Christ at last, as the one spring and source of 
11 Christian life. All else is proved to be, however 
iseful, yet still insufficient ; all else, whatever good it may 
k), yet seems somehow lo fall short of that one thing 
hat the soul cannot spare, the smile on the face of God. 
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Somehow, when we fail elsewhere, we seem to know thai 
it was natural that we should fail. We are not much 
surprised, however much we may be pained, by finding 
that our own strength of will has proved loo weak, or by 
finding that long-maintained habits have given way to 
the presence of new temptation, or by seeing that clearer 
knowledge by no means implies greater purity or more 
spiritual life. But when we come to the Cross of Christ, 
to the love which stands tmparalleled by anything else 
that we know, we know, we feel that it cannot fail, for 
the fountain is supplied by the inexhaustible waters of 
Heaven itself. 

Why, then, do we come back every year with fresh 
sorrow thatJast year should have done so little for us ? Why 
should Good Friday so often seem unlike all other days ? 
Why should we come, not to be helped onward, but to 
be saved from going backward ? Why should we some- 
times wish that we could recall the warmth of former 
Good Fridays ? Why should we feel that we need ask 
no to bo sanctified but lo be saved, as it were to be 
saved anew ? Is it not because we have not yet learnt to 
live by the words of our Lord, ' Abide in Me, and I in 
you' ? Good Friday comes but once a year, and when it 
comes let us endeavour to fill our hearts so full of the 
Cross that we shall have no room for any other thought 
but what flows from that. But let us not, let us no 
away and mate the days that follow just what they would i 
have been if Good Friday never came at all. Let us 1 
endeavour to make Good Friday the day for beginnmg J 
to abide in Christ; and that is to make the thought ( 
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Christ, and Christ's will, and Christ's love, a constant 
companion in the secret of our conscience. He can do 
what we cannot. He can heal, and He can strengthen, 
and He can purify, if we will but abide in Him. We are 
like the Prodigal Son, in our readiness to leave our 
Father's house ; perhaps, God grant that it be so, we are 
as ready also to come back again in penitence, and ask 
to be treated as one of the hired servants. But, oh ! do 
we not add to this, that we repeat our wandering even 
after we have returned ; and let our hearts go away again, 
though we have been forgiven and embraced ? Abide in 
Christ, and let Christ abide in you. Add to your good 
resolutions, to your prayers, to your watchfulness over 
yourself, this one thing more ; whenever your conscience 
speaks to you, recall to your thoughts the love of Christ, 
and try to remember that you belong to Him. 



March 30, 1866. (Good Friday.) 
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St. Luke x. 41, 43. 

* And Jesus answered and said unto her^ Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things : but one thing is 
■ needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, <ivhich shall not 
be taken away from her* 

"X 1 7HEN we compare Martha and Mary, we must of 
course remember that the contrast is not between 
right and wrong, between the Christian and unchristian 
character, but between the greater and the less, between 
the higher and the lower. It is as if we were to compare 
holiness to goodness, saintliness to excellence. Both were 
true disciples. Both loved the Lord, and loved Him from 
their hearts. Both were blessed with more than common 
nearness to His person. Both would gladly have been 
spent in His service. But the one saw with more heavenly 
eyes, was moved by a purer and more perfect love, had 
penetrated into a deeper secret. Nor, again, must we 
think of Martha as merely active, Mary as simply passive : 
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as if Mary would not have sprang even from the feet of 
her Lord to do His bidding, would not have been as 
ready as Martha to feed the Imngry, to clothe the naked, 
to take in the stranger, to visit the sick, to do whatever the 
Lord would have pronounced His own proper work. But 
Mary knew her guest. She knew that she was more truly 
■entertaining Him by sitting at His feet than by cumbering 
iherself about much serving. Her quicker instinct, her 
purer and more heavenly love, told her what would best 
'prove her devotion. And so she chose the good part which 
lot to be taken from her. Nothing would be a 
■■greater mistake than to fancy that Mary is the type of the 
ly character, difficult to rouse to needful action, given 
«p to ideals never to be realised ; full of excellent fancies, 
'but with no self- sacrifice. Such a character, self-deluded 
f its own thoughts, tinged always with a strain of in- 
dolent selfishness, hiding its own self-indulgence under 
Sie appearance of longping for excellence, needs but to 
(be known to make it impossible that we should think 
ftat our Lord would call its choice a good part. But 
«ie know that as Mary cumbered herself little about serv- 
ig, because she felt she was giving a better service, so 

f the Lord had said, ' Sell that thou hast, and give to 
She poor, and come follow Me,' she would gladly have 

Jone His bidding. Her choice was not the choice of 
(Ireaminess, nor of self-indulgence, nor of apathy, but of 

duld-Uke love, insdnctively knowing what offering would 
; most pleasing. 

The contrast between Martha and Mary appears in our 
daily life, most often as a contrast between doing and 
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being. God has planted in us so strong an impulse 
towards doing, that into that, almost by a necessity of 
our nature, our main strength ordinarily flows. He has 
made us restless in childhood, active and energetic in 
youth, that we may not sink into sloth. There is an in-j 
herent delight in our own activity ■which makes all in' 
some degree, and some, perhaps, even to excess, long tc 
be on the move, to have a share, perhaps, if wc can, t< 
take a lead, in all that is to be done. Every one know^ 
that an unemployed life is not the happiest, and if nq 
employment is a necessity of our position, we are forcetl 
to make emp!o}'mcnt, or otherwise we are wearied oi 
with having nothing to do. And with this natural' 
spur to activity, God has further linked some of the 
highest gifts that He has put wthin our reach. It is 
generally in active service that we learn the warmest love. 
Thosq to whom we give our labour almost always at 
win our hearts also. Those for whom we have made 
sacrifices we involuntarily cherish with the truest affection. 
If you wish to learn to love, the way to it is generally 
serve. So everything that the patriot does for his 
country makes him love that country more. So a kind- 
ness done by one friend to another is a stronger tie 
than even the gratitude of the receiver. So our fathers 
and mothers, having spent themselves in our service, love 
us with a tenderness which nothing but God's !ove can 
come near. So we cannot help feeling that our Lord' 
loves us all the more because He died for us, and as 
He grew in wisdom and grew in grace, and was made 
perfect by the life that He lived, so, too. His very love 
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grew by the sacrifices which it made for us, and, having 
the Cross, we shall also have all things. 

It is this impulse of our nature which is in itself so 
excellent, which, nevertheless, being but a stepping-stone 
to the highest, may wrongly talie the place of the highest. 
Perhaps we know well that to be is, after all, higher than 
lo do. Perhaps we can quite see that the heavenly mind, 
and the pure soul, and the inner Lfe which is true quite 
through, and which the nearer you approach it only 
shines with a purer and more unearthly light, is higher, 
is better, is more God-like, than any service that we can 
render. Periiaps when we compare the two, we are able 
to prefer in our judgment the Christian saint to the 
Christian hero, the highest of those who have attained to 
die life of inward holiness as the highest of those whose 
chief excellence is in their active service. Yet in our 
ordinary Ufe, in our hopes and wishes for ourselves, in 
our judgment of our own conduct, the lower often sup- 
plants the higher. In our watch over our own lives, how 
frequently do we think litde of those forms of our be- 
setting sin which do not come out into act, but remain in 
the thoughts, in the undisciplined desires, in the uncon- 
trolled imaginations I How often wiD the recollection of 
an angry word, an unkind deed, sting the conscience ; 
while the cherished feeling of discontent, the wrong 
brooded over, the personal slight allowed to dwell on the 
thoughts, is treated as nothing ! And I do not say, ob- 
serve, that the deed is worse than the mere thought. But 
the deed is often trealed as the only reality ; the wrong 
thought or wrong feeling, as if it were of no account 
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whatever. How terrible is the thought of staining the 
lips with falsehood ; how slight a burden it is to have 
allowed ourselves to be falsely praised ! How readily 
sometimes will the whole man be given up to a work to 
be done ; how reluctantly does the same man shrink from 
self-examination, from inward communion with his con- 
science, from the exertion of thinking, perhaps even from 
prayer ! Wc know when we force ourselves to compare 
the two, that the inner life is the spring, the power, the 
true life of the outer life. And yet to make the heart 
pure is often infinitely harder to us than to make the 
deeds pure; and not only infinitely harder, but we feel as 
if it contained no reward in itself, as the other does. 
He that does what God will have him do, finds ever a 
sort of satisfaction in it ; there is, quite apart from all 
self-complacency, a natural rest, as it were, in having 
thus poured out the life into visible obedience. He 
that has made any outer sacrifice has a peculiar happi- 
ness which always belongs to self-sacrifice ; and it is 
right that he should, for God gives it, and by means of 
it pains are made the sources of the purest pleasures. 
But he that is trying to be what God would have him 
be, a learner, sitting at the Lord's feet, can find no such 
reward. His reward is the sense of being God's child, 
in itself, indeed, a higher reward, a purer happiness 
than any other ; but if he cannot attain to that reward, 
there is none at all. 

And to this must be added the strong desire itnplanted 
in our nature lo see the results of our labours, and so 
to be assured that our whole toil has not been wasted. 
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lis ever makes us long for that service to be required 
)f us which can produce fruits; fruits that can be re- 
»gniscd by ourselves, if not by others. We are more 
r«ady to do the work of those servants to whom the 
Xord, when He departed, gave, to one five talents, to 
iSnoiher two, to every man according' to his several 
'ability, than to be put among those wailing virgins who 
Jiad nothing to do but to keep their lamps burning 
til! the bridegroom came. Of course human weakness 
readily enough acquiesces, at least for a time, in doing 
■aiothing, if nothing be required of it. To have no duties 
'.]>ut upon us, to have no sacrifices demanded of us, to be 
'TCquired neither to labour, nor to endure, nor to give 
up, nor to fight, — this seems, and for a time it is, easy 
enough. To wait with the waiting virgins seems no 
.))a,rd task. But to wait, and meanwhile to keep the 
ifamp burning, that is not easy at alL To be asked for 
lO service, and yet never cease loving ; to have nothing 
ito do, and yet to keep the heart alive and warm, and 
Inisting and obedient ; to do nothing, and yet be ready 
to do anything, this is not so easy. Nay, those who 
have so given themselves to the outer life and outer 
service that they have lost all true hold on the inner, 
they find this waiting only another word for sinking. 
They feel the need of something to do to keep them- 
selves alive, and the spiritual life dies within them be- 
cause they cannot rise to the higher task. 

And yet, if we can but get ourselves to see it, this 
silling at ihe Lord's feet to be taught by Him, has in 
it a greater power of service than all the many things 
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about which poor Martha is so perplexed. The labour o 
love in ihe name of Christ, the earnest exertion, the r. 
flagging perseverance, the refusal to be defeated, which i 
the excellence of the active servant, will not do so mue 
as the steady, unfailing purity of that unearthly li^ 
which the waiting virgin holds in her hands, as long a 
she remains on earth. The active service itself in realit 
only gets its value from the same fire, ever bumini 
within the soul. And this we know full well. We kntM 
full well, that unless the fire of Christian self-surrend( 
be within, all that you can see without is but hoUoi 
and dead, at the very best a mere part of the machiner 
of the world, having no more true spiritual value tha 
the revolution of the earth on its axis. But what we ai 
alow to know is that the inner fire, even when it has r 
outer service to set in motion, even when it burns alone^ 
simply for the sake of burning, in the presence of thq 
Lord, is still doing its appointed service, is still a powej 
in the world of spirits, still preaches and teaches, ; 
inspires and upholds, and is a channel of grace con- 
necting earth and heaven, while it seems to be s 
and so unemployed. Such lives are fountains of ho^ 
ness, and nothing else has equal value. 

Know, then, that to be, is infinitely higher than to do 
that to be thoroughly true is a higher service, a larger si 
vice, a more lasting service, than to spread the truth ; thii 
to be pure in heart brings you nearer to God, does mo» 
for your fellow-men, bears a more excellent fruit, thai 
a life spent in helping others to be piu'e; that to I 
just is more excellent than to aid justice ; thai to be \ 
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Christian makes more Christians than to preach the 
Gospel. Let us not disparage active service ; for, after 
all, if you really have attained to the inner life, you 
cannot draw back from the outer, whenever the outer 
is required ; the one is a part of the other. But know 
that the chief value of all outer service is that it aids 
the inner ; it is the stepping-stone, it is the appointed 
discipline, it is the way marked out by which we come 
nearer to God, and offer to Him something still better. 
By duty we learn love; by self-sacrifice we kindle our 
own hearts ; by obedience we approach the Throne ever 
nearer and nearer. And this is the chief value of all 
obedience. Know, lastly, that no offering that you can 
make is valued so highly in God's sight, is so precious in 
itself, is such a blessing to all others, as the offering of 
your own souL Offer God your life certainly ; but still 
more, offer Him yourself Give Him your service as far 
as He will accept it ; but still more, give Him your own 
inner spirit. Do what He wills, as far as you know it; 
but still more, be what He wills. For that is the good 
part, and if you choose that, nothing can possibly take it 
from you. 



May 13, i866. 
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'Neverthtlcsj ItcUyau the truth; It ii ixpcdienifar yau thai I gi 
away, for if I go not aiwaj, tbi Comforter luill not com 
you ; hut if I depart, I ivi/l lead him unto jou.' 

'T'HERE are mysteries revealed in the Bible, and it 
would be strange if there were not. Il would be 
strange for two reasons : first, because it would be a verjt 
marvellous thing if a Book which professed to t£ 
anything about the other world, and about the God who 
made both that world and this, should have nothing to aAf 
which human intellects could not completely grasp ; 
secondly, because we have in ourselves a kind of afBrnty 
for mystery, a nature prepared to receive it, an instinct tt 
seems to demand it, an indefinite expectation which onlj 
the mysterious is capable of sadsfying. On the 
hand, we know the feebleness and narrowness of oi 
own intellects ; we know how long it lakes to find < 
things which when found out seem very plain; how muc 
we cannot explain even as it is ; how strange and inei 
plicable is the working of our own hearts ; how little wfi 
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can predict our own impulses, or tell haw events shall 
affect us, or analyse the motives or our own conduct, or 
explain our own principles ; nay, how hard it often is to 
stale clearly our own thoughts and feelings ; — and, know- 
ing all this, we cannot suppose that there will not be nauch 
of what belongs to the other world, which we shall neither 
be able fully to grasp nor clearly to state. We cannot 
fathom the depths of humanity \ how absurd it would be 
to expect lo understand the Deity, We feel that there is 
much which we cannot really know in our fellow -creatures, 
much which we cannot know in our own selves; how 
much more must there be which we cannot know in God, 
If our knowledge of man is imperfect, our knowledge of 
God must be, as Sl Paul says, by means of a mirror 
darkly. But, on the other hand, as I said before, this is 
not all that leads us to expect mysteries in the Bible. It 
_j^ a need of our nature to look for something mysterious. 
s said that a great sculptor once aimounced that he 
» his art was failing hira ; for he had for the first time 
uite come up to his own ideal. What he said was but 
[pressing in one special province of human thought 
F«^at we all find in all that we think. When we have 
cjeached the summit we know that this means the es- 
B.baustion of our own powers, not the exhaustion of what 
e are seeking to know. There is ever in all that is most 
li'excellent in man a higher than the highest. Watch the 
Lviovements of sects and schools of thought. Their 
mdenq' is always to make their doctrines, their ordinary 
diii%, their rules of Ufe, their modes of expression, 
ieir leading thoughts more and more reasonable, more 
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defensible, more in harraony wilh the broadest truth. 
They generally begin with a tinge of fanaticism. But the 
necessity of defending themselves, the perpetual friclioi 
of controversy, the inevitable power of reason, wears ofi 
all that is peculiar, all that la founded on prejudice, alB 
that is one-sided. They are forced in defending them- 
selves to become plainer, simpler, more intelligible. Now: 
I am not saying that this is wrong. On the contrary, it % 
inevitable. It is inevitable that reason should steadil] 
quietly, perseveringly assert itself. Surely then, : 
systems or sects or schools of Ihought thus become mot 
reasonable they will gain in strength, in endurance, ii 
hold upon men. Not at all. Precisely when they becom 
reasonable and defensible they begin to die and n; 
room for other schools and other systems, I do notn: 
that they die and leave no trace behind them. No ; the 
leave very often the deepest marks of their presence, 
they are no longer predominant ; they lose their distino 
tiveness; they no longer bind men together; they lose 
character as schools or systems. What power they hav 
is unconscious power. They no longer have a separati 
life ; they are absorbed ; they work, as far as they do wori 
unseen. In ordinary conversation we should speak c 
ihem as dead. Now, why is this? Look closely and ya 
will always find that in proportion as they satisfy reasoi 
in that proportion do they lose their force ; and for tl 
cause, that they satisfy reason too well ; they leave un- 
satisfied the imperative instinct which ever repeats that i 
there are more things in heaven and earth than arc 
dreamt of in our philosophy. Their very completeness, ^ 



leir very clearness seems to bring them down from 

pheaven to earth. They seem to be the voice, not of the 

e reason, but of the human reason. And so one after 

Itanother we see opinions and principles and systems of 

Ldoctiine rise iflto great power, and when they have done' 

Itiieir work pass awayj but they pass away not because 

l-Uiey have been defeated in argument, but because they 

Pliave so accommodated themselves to the demands of the 

1 intellect that they can no longer convey the im- 

ession that they are above that intellect, And when 

sy come down to the level of the human soul, the human 

)Oul refuses to bow down before them any longer. It is 

r the same reason that it is not the most reasonable 

rine but the most extravagant doctrine that will hold 

I, if it hold them at ail, in the firmest grip. There 

■ doctrines more incapable of being reconciled 

3n than ultra-calvinism. But there are also few 

ten upon those who accept it with such invincible 

city. 

o, then, in the Bible we expect to find mysteries he- 
nise of its subject ; but still more because of its purpose. 
S subject is the relation between God and man, and that 
t must contain much that is mysterious. Its pur- 
e is to lay hold of the human soul with divine authority, 
i the human soul could be held by nothing which does 
ft satisfy the instincdve need of mysteries above human 
raprehension. 

rith this, let us observe what is the mode in 

I these mysteries are revealed. Is there anything 

n the form of these revclaiiona f anything whicK 
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makes the mysteries in the Bible like the mysteries i 
nature, not like the mj'steries of human speculat 
we know (hat the mysteries of nature only grow upon u 
the more we study, while the mysteries of human philoso- 
phy are always gradually explained away till they disa{»' 
pear and in their disappearance carry with them the life o 
the philosophy to which they belong. 

The peculiarity of the Bible mysteries is this, that they 
are always associated with life, never with mere thought;, 
they always present themselves to ihe view of the disci]^ 
rather than to that of the mere student ; they alwa] 
address the heart quite as much as ihe intellect. Obseri 
how very little there is of what can be called speculatil 
revelation in the Bible. The opening verses of St. John' 
Gospel and the beginning of the Book of Genesis i 
very nearly the only parts of the Bible that could in a 
way be placed under this head. And even these, bein 
introductions, almost compel us to interpret them by tl 
narratives that follow, and so lose their speculative chara 
ter. No ; the Bible all through, while it fully recognise 
that true thought is bound up with the highes 
almost invariably avoids addressing the thought alone. 
teaches us not how to think, but how to live, and t 
the thinking as a part of living. 

I will take the doctrine contained in those words i 
our Lord's with which I began, namely, the gift of ti 
Holy Spirit, as an instance of the method which is alwai 
observed in the Bible in revealing mysteries. There i 
nowhere any distinct separate statement in the Bible c 
the attributes of the Holy Ghost, or of the part which £b^ 
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takes to Himself in dealing with us. What the Holy 
XHiost precisely is, and even what He precisely does, is 
ttowhere defined. What are His offices in other worlds 
lan this ; what is His precise nature ; how we are to 
eConcile His being what we call a separate Person with 
e Oneness of God, we are not told. There is no philo- 
p:>[rfiy of His existence given us. There is nothing that 
a be made a matter of mere thought. All speculation 
on His being must be got by inference ; for direct state- J 
inenl of this kind there is none. But if (his is not given, 
%hat is given f Wherever the Holy Spirit acts on our life, 
there we are told how we can see His action. Wherever 
He can comfort, strengthen, enlighten, there we meet 
irith a promise that we shall find Him. Whatever is 
beeded to enable us to reverence Him, worship Him, obey 
ttim, that is revealed. Our Lord is going away, and the 
tearts of His disciples sink as they wonder what they shall 
ssibly do without Him. To them forthwith the revela- 
tion is made, that when the one guide is gone the other 
Irjtl come. The Pharisees in their bitterness are running 
fcarAiUy near that last state of sin which cannot be for- 
;n, because he who has committed it ceases Co care 
ft)r good, and therefore cannot repent To them forth- 
«id» the warning is given, that as the Holy Spirit comes 
Aearest to man's individual life, so is sin against Him the 
bst, the worst, the only hopeless sin. The converts of 
St Paul are tossed about with all manner of fears, tried 
by terrors of persecudon, seduced sometimes by plausible 
: teaching, needing something to hold them fast in 
biys of trouble and perplesity. To them St. Paul spea^ 
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of that Holy Spirit who is the earnest of an inheritance, 
whom we must not quench, whom we must not g^eve, 
in whom we must walk, without whom we do not belong 
to Christ 

In this way, and in this way only, is the Holy Ghost 
revealed in the Bible. We think oF God the Father as the 
source of all being, the original Creator of all things. 
We think of God the Son as the Lord Jesus who once 
lived among men, who was crucified for us on the Cross, 
who founded His Church to keep alive His revelation, 
among men. We think of the Holy Ghost as the PoweR. 
that once inspired Apostles and Prophets, and now speaks 
to our own hearts and uses our natural consciences as His 
mouthpiece whereby His voice can reach us. Thus far- 
the nature of God has been revealed to us. Beliind that, 
we cannot penetrate. But it is sometimes asked. Why 
speak of the Holy Spirit as a Person? why not rather 
an influence or a presence f why speak of Him as if in 
any sense distinct and separate ? To which we can only 
answer that we use the language which the Bible uses, and 
we can find no better. Our Lord speaks of the Comforter 
as distinct from Himself, for the one comes when the 
other goes ; as distinct from tlie Father, for the one sends 
and the other is sent. Our Lord speaks of Him again, 
as a Person, who can convince, who can teach, whi 
guide, who can receive what He is to tell, who can testify. 
Nay more, our Lord's declaration that sin against th« 
Holy Ghost is worse than all other sin implies that oi 
conception of an influence or a presence is not adequate. 
For we attach a kind of superiority to the conceptioi 
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Terson which here we cannot do without. A mere law 
■ mle however universal, a mere influence however 
liritual and however heavenly, means to us not some- 
aer than ourselves but lower; in as far as that 
rhich has life is in itself higher than thai which has not. 
And therefore, as the only conception that measures the 
language of the Bible, we speak of the Holy Ghost as a 
Iperson. But we know that this word leaves an unfalhom- 
^able mystery behind it, and we do not pretend that when 
e have said the best that our human speech is capable 
F saying, we have really set forth the whole nature of 

; Lastly, I will say one word more on the bearing of this 
jystery on our own Uves. In ordinary times our con- 
Sences seem to us no more than one of the faculties of 
! souL The guidance that they give does not seem 
ery much to difl'er in kind from the light given by the 
understanding, from the influence exerted by the feelings. 
But every now and then we know that this is not so. Every 
now and then that spiritual voice which we call the con- 
iSdence seems to rise up within us into a separate being; 
) command, to forbid, lo warn with an awful 
thority J seems to assert a claim to obedience even to 
e death ; seems to sting and pierce, or else to inspire 
r upUft the soul with a power altogether beyond the 
r of earth. This is assuredly nothing less than that 
tt of the Holy Spirit which we read in the pages 
r the New Testament. Then it is that we know and feel 
E presence of Him who is always present indeed within, 
t who chooses to veil Himself at ordinary times behind 
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the cloud of our ordinary thoughts. Then, if we have eyes 
to see the truth, shall we recognise that the voice which 
speaks to us is the voice of that Divine Person who has 
promised to guide all Christians. But yet onc6 more. 
Not to recognise Him only at moments of spiritual up- 
raising, but at all times and on all occasions ; not to hear 
the tones of His voice only in moments of great trial, 
turning points of life, grievous falls, terrible temptations, 
but to be blessed by the constant sense of His presence : 
that is the aim of Christians in this world, that is the token 
which distinguishes the Saints of God, that is within the 
reach of every one of us. And with that what shall we 
compare ? 
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i Corinthians x 



infirmities, in reproaebet, ii 
leifor Chriit'i sake' 



' T DO not think it is difficult to any one to understand 1 

what St. Paul means by these words, or to enter intoj 

[ the feeling from which they come ; Ijut it is very difBcultl 

I to attain to the same feeling one's self Something of the \ 

lo doubt, runs all through life; but it is generally 
! unconscious. When we begin to think of trouble, and 
I pain, and disappointment, our highest reach is generally 
e resignation. That resignation which finds a 
rhaippiness in submitting to what comes because it comes 
[ from God is rare, and sometimes seems even impossible ; 
and yet even that resignation St. Paul here professes to 
I practise, and plainly wishes us to practise also. 

Let us consider for a bit with what feeling we should 

meet pains, and disappointments, and annoyances, such 

S life always brings in abundance ; let us consider how I 

re can attain to that cheerfulness of spirit, that religious 

l.fcrightness. that merriment of the Christian spirit, thai 



unfailing buoyancy of heart which St. Paul calls joy, and 
which he demands of us just as much as he demands 
obedience. In spite of St, Paul's own saintliness of 
character, yet we know that even he found this not always 
easy. There were times when without were fightings- 
and within were fears, when he had no rest in his spirit, 
when he had much affliction and anguish of heart, when 
he was perplexed, when he was cast down, when he was 
troubled, when he felt the thorn in the flesh and prayed 
that it might depart from him, and prayed in vain. 
Plainly enough, his joy in distress, and pain, and 
weakness, was not because he was of a cold and in- 
sensible nature ; he felt, and felt very keenly ; and his joy 
was not inconsistent with much anxiety, and many annoy- 
ances, and occasionally real unhappiness. And we too 
must not treat our ^wn disappointments, or troubles, or 
(^stresses as if they were such trifles in comparison wilh 
his, that it is absurd to speak of thera in the same 
sentence. They are often real enough to us; we ara 
quite certain to meet with a good deal to give us pain 
and mortification and depression of spirits; and we 
must, if we are Christians, try to learn from the Apostle 
what is to be done with such burdens. 

Of course, in the last resort we come to this, that alt 
that happens is guided by a most loving Father, and' 
therefore, whether we see it or not, it is quite certain that 
He has a wise and merciful purpose in everything. And 
when we are inclined to say that this is al! true in the rough, 
but not, perhaps, in detail ; true of the whole race of man- 
kind, but not of every separate man in it ; true if you lake 
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E whole range of history, but not if you look only at 

. single day ; true if you are speaking of the working of 

\ "file general rule, not true if you are thinking of individual 

appUcations ; then come in our Lord's words, ' The very 

F. hairs of j-our head are all numbered; not a sparrow 

- lalleth to the ground without your Father : ' or the words 

f of St, Peter, ' Casting all your care upon Him, for He 

' ■ careth for you : ' or the words of St. Paul, ' Be careful for 

,ing.' It may be that we cannot tell how it is 

ibie to reconcile the regularity of God's govem- 

t or the fixedness of His laws with any regard for 

individual happiness \ but if you can trust our Lord 

Old His Apostles, that which we cannot reconcile, He 

;; and while He governs ihe whole. He cares for 

y soul that lives. And we know that it must be so ; 

r our own hearts instantly answer to the words, and 

e have an inward witness of their truth. 

We can, however, go much further than an absolute 

f .tnist. Absolute trust is a duty, no doubt; and it is the 

' method of revelation always to reveal enough to justify 

I our trust, but not enough to make tmst needless. The 

^ tevelation is always in harmony with our own knowledge, 

jut it always outruns that knowledge; or otherwise it is 

I that there would be no need of revelation. And 

< it is here ; we cannot certainly so find out God's 

id, as to be able to say, without any revelation either 

lin or without, that all things work together for 

'et, on the other hand, we can see enough of 

t working to justify us in a readiness to accept a 

revelation which outsteps all knowledge. 
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Two things we can see; one of them lies on t 
surface, the other is more hidden, and yet not lev 
certain. 

What lies on the surface is that pain, and d 
ment, aod all kinds of sorrow are a part of o 
discipline. We may grant at once that a great deal < 
suffering seems to our judginent to be wasted, to have nO 
good effect on us ; nay, it may even be, to be absolute^ 
incapable of good effect You may, perhaps, look t 
and see disappointments, injustices, unkindnesses, 
lucky accidents, hardships, losses, which, so far as 
see, did you no good ; nay, perhaps did you downrigh 
harm. This thing hurt your temper ; and that took t 
energy out of your work ; and that made yon distrustful 
and that taught you that unselfishness brought double 
burdens on you ; and that again seemed a terrible blow 
with no possible use. Granted all this for the moment 
though, as a general rule, if you look sharply, you wil 
most often find that the blow did you harm because yoi 
did not try to make it do you good; yet, granted ^ 
this, you must, indeed, be hard of will if you cannot fim 
instances where the pain has been of real use to you, hiu 
taught you what nothing else could have taught yoo 
has softened you, or strengthened you, or raised yoi 
above yourself. Pain may sometimes seem useless, ma; 
even sometimes seem hurtful; but it undeniably vetj 
often does good, and docs a kind of good which nothinj 
else can do. For no other lesson-giver can put sue! 
force into his teaching. There are some 
this teacher compels us to learn from him whether i 
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t'lrill or no. There are many others which he alone 
\ teach, but we need not leam unless we please. 
[But no one does not need the teaching and need it 
I'Qilsn. 

This, I say, lies on the surface. What is equally 
I, certain, but not so obvious, is, that all the very highest 
■luppiness is bound up with self-sacrifices which, taken in 
selves, would be painful — perhaps inexpressibly 
nful. Nay, it may sometimes happen that what is 
dly painfiJ shall be turned into downright joy by the 
»very that the pain has purchased what self-sacrifice 
[ only can purchase. 

Begin with the lowest possible form of loss. Suppose 
jfcat a raan has lost a large part of his worldly goods j has 
a well-to-do, and has been reduced to poverty. Yet, 
r afterwards he were to find out that the direct con- 
Fsequence of his loss was to have unknowingly saved 
I £ome very dear friend from exceeding unhapptness, 
^ would not the grief be turned to downright rejoicing? 
Would there not be many cases in which, not merely 
a very generous man, but any man with ordinary 
feelings, would be positively glad that the loss had be- 
fallen him when this was what it had purchased ? 

Or, again, to look at quite a different side of the 
matter, is it not undeniable that a kind of restraint seems 
in a strange sort of way to be absolutely required for all 
the truest enjoyment? We know that a little child is 
never happy when all control is taken from ii : nothing 
is so tiresome to the child as unchartered liberty. But 
do not men and boys find the same thing? and while 
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all hearty enjoyment requires that there shall be- a sense 
of liberty, do we not invariably find that we have made a 
mistake if we allow this liberty to go on into do'wnright 
loss of self-control? Do we not require rules in our 
games, and measure in our indulgences, and a mixture 
of toil in our very recreations, and some demand on out' . 
energies in our times of permitted idleness? And does 
not all pleasure instantly begin to pall and disgust a 
weary, if we remove from it the sense of check, \ 
self-mastery, and self-respect ? 

But go from the lowest to the highest, go from t 
pleasures of indulgence to the pleasures of affecdon, and' 
observe how the height of all such pleasure is always 
founded on some sort of self-denial. You deny yourseffi 
to do your friend a kindness ; is not your pies 
his enjoyment heightened by your own self-sacrifice if 
It is not, observe, merely that you like him to b( 
pleased; for if that were so, you would like it just ai 
well if you had had nothing to do with procuring il 
No, nor yet is it that you like him to know that it i 
your doing ; that may come in, but need not ; and more 
over, in many cases, does not. For, surely, the highes 
of ail pleasures is to do a kindness at your own cos! 
which no one shall ever know anything about. 

Up to this point we can see. We can see that pMt 
is a discipline. We can see that it is bound up with tin 
highest kind of life, and even with the very happiness Q 
that life. Then sight leaves us, and we are commandej 
to trust. 

It may be that when all secrets are revealed, ' 
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i that no pain that we have ever suffered, severe or 

llighl, brief or lasting, has not either helped us to learn 

; lessons of God, or else been a blessing in some 

■ mysterious way, to those whom God hath redeemed. 

Kit may be that we shall find that our disappointments, 

I our losses, our anxieties, have been the purchase- 

■money of happiness to those whose happiness is more 

us than our own. It may be Ihat that which 

s been hardest to bear shall be most happiness to 

look back upon. It may be that our resignation to 

d'B will shall prove a truer, a more valuable service, 

1 all exertions that we have made, or could have 

le. 

All these are speculations, possibilities, imaginations. 

But they are of use to us, if they make it easier to fall 

back on that absolute trust which is always sure that 

God, who does nothing in vain, will not allow our pain, 

■whether it be much or little, to be wasted as a worthless 

^ling, but will put it always to its use. So can we find a 

strong support whenever we are tempted to be discon- 

tnted, or rebellious, or moody, or despondent ; so can 

*e say to omselves, whenever anything thwarts us or 

pieves us, that God assuredly has a purpose in this, 

vbether I can see it or not ; and I will not let it cast me 

down, or stop my endeavours to serve Him. Our Lord, 

C pain, redeemed the world ; by pain He ordained that 

len should be like Himself; pain He has blessed to be 

ic servant of His highest work, to be the mysterious com- 

paiuon of our highest pleasures. And the little p^n that 

Be gives us to bear, so slight that when we think of it 
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we are inclined to feel ashamed to call it pain at all, we 
know that He gives in love, and we will bear it as a token 
that He has not forgotten us, and it shall only help us to 
come nearer to Himself. 
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St. Luke xiv. 24. 

' For I Joy unto you, 7bat none of those men that were bidden 

shall taste of my svpper, 

'THHE teaching of the New Testament abnost, it may 
■^ be said, throughout, is gathered up into points. 
That which in practice very often occupies much time 
is often spoken of as if it took place in a moment. 
Rules which are applicable and are meant to be applied 
to everyday life, are illustrated by instances taken from 
important epochs. Instead of a steady growth we have 
a decisive change ; instead of alternations of defeat and 
success we have a victory once for all ; instead of a 
series of trials we have one great peril. Thus, for in- 
stance, every one knows that the ordinary Christian life is 
not often marked by such a change as is described by St. 
Paul in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 
Very few men go through the conflict which he there 
describes, and are thenceforth free from all similar con- 
flicts. AJost men find that their own lives have very little 

N 2 
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i his description in intensity; but, on th^E= 
other hand, most men also find that the struggle, in =a 

much fainter form, is repeated within them again an d 

again. So, again, there are not, perhaps, many who fii^a^d 
in themselves the likeness of the Prodigal Son's profliga^*— te 
life, nor of his depth of penitence. But many men w^ Hli 
find copies, both of the sin and of the repentance, <"»'" ' "'y 
traced, but often repeated. Not once only, but mai:^^)' 
times, do we find the pearl of great price. Not on— ee 
only, but many times, do we find the hidden treasuM^we. 
But as our finding needs often to be repeated, because — ■ it 
is, alas I an imperfect finding ; so, too, our appreciati^^«n 

of what we find is not at first, no, nor generally [ill ma Jjy 

times the opportunity has come before us, such as to he 

compared with that final decisive selling of all that ^'e 
have in order lo buy that pearl or that treasure. 

This was inevitable. The New Testament was im'll — ~''" 
when men were not Christians already from infancy, brruui 
had to be made Christians in manhood. It was written— i" 
the heat and glow of the greatest of all religious revc*- lu- 
tions. Men lived fast and men learnt fast at such a tir^^e. 
They made sudden changes, but the changes, thoc^Uji' 
sudden, were deep and permanent. Many who now ^are 
Christians would in those days probably never have b^sen 
Christians at all. They could never have passed throMJiffli 
the fiery furnace which blocked up the entrance to *''« 
kingdom of heaven. But, on the other hand, there w&e 
few half- Christians then, and there are, and there n 
be, many now. And each time must find a spiritual I 
suited to its own needs. 
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Kow my object in putting you in mind of all this, 
Jiich is obvious enough, is to apply it to the interpreta- 
our Lord's parables. For in these parables we 
trpetually find that the form of the parable belongs to 

.e days, but the principle of the parable belongs to 

e days quite as much as to those. Our Lord seems 
to speak of a great crisis in life ; but the principle 
rich he applies to that crisis will be found quite as ap- 
icable to ordinary times, when there is nothing that we can 
Q a crisis. The seed is not sown once only ; the sheep 
not sought once only ; nor once only is the lost piece of 
oney recovered, nor the prodigal son welcomed ; nor the 
isiire nor the pearl found; nor is it only at the last 
y that the sheep are divided from the goats, the wise 
s separated from the foolish, the industrious servant 
Irarded and the idle punished, the labourers in the viae- 

! paid equal wages for unequal labour. In all these 
ges the principle of the parable is as applicable to little 
s as to great, to daily life as to moments of great de- 
ion. And if we do not see this we lose much of what our 
)rd meant us to learn. In fact, the laws of God's spiritual 
n^om are like the laws of His natural kingdom. It is 
) same law of attraction wbich rolls the earth in its 
Ht and makes a grain of dust fall to the ground; the 
Ine law of life which keeps an oak alive for a century 
d a mushroom for a couple of days ; the same law of 

msion wbich Ufis the lid of a tea-kettle and shakes a 
Btinent with an earthquake. So, too, is it the same law 
hohness and goodness and jusrice which rules the 

ment that shall be passed on a smile or a gesture, and 
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that which shall decide on the results of a life. 'De 
-minimis non curat lex ' is true of human laws, it is not 
"true of divine. 

In the parable of the Great Supper, which was read in 
the Gospel this morning, we see the rule which shall de- 
termine who are to come and who are noL It is to be, 
aa God's rules, so far as we know them, almost always are, 
for the most part a self-acting rule. Men may perhaps be 
excluded who are willing to come, as we find in our ver- 
sion of the parable was the case of the men who had not 
on a wedding garment. But for the most part men an 
excluded because when the invitation actually comes th^ 
are not willing to obey it. They turn away, not becaasft 
there is no room for them, but because they like 
thing else better. This conception of the Great Feast 
must have sounded very strange to those who heard t 
parable. That men should be excluded for unfitnea 
would have been nothing new. That men should r 
because the supper was not attractive was a new concepi 
tion, such as we find in no Prophet's warnings. Nay, 
even we, who are Christians, constantly find it hard t 
realise this to ourselves. I will take an instance to shew 
it. We constantly find men making a difficulty out ( 
our Lord's declaration that it is easier for a camel to g 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to entd 
into the kingdom of heaven. But in most cases the ( 
ficulty arises from supposing that our Lord means tha 
rich men will be refused admission; whereas our Lori 
plainly means, and the context shows it precisely, what I 
means in this parable, not that the rich will be refus 
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admission, but that they will be unwilling to come. Now 
why is it difficult to us to represent to ourselves this 
unwillingness ? Because we always think of the Great 
Supper simply as so much unmeasured happiness, so 
unmixed delight. It will be happiness, it will be 
ight, but only to those who can appreciate it ; not to 
base, not to the selfish, not to the false, not to the 
weak, not to the impure. It will be the highest happiness 
of which human nature is capable ; but it can only be tasted 
by those who are of kindred nature to Him who gives it. 
Those who would not come when they were invited would 
not have found it a happiness if they had come. 

Now this, the very principle of the parable, is just as 
applicable to our daily life as it is to any such critical 
tnoment as the parable supposes. We are invited to a 
^spiritual feast ; 10 a feast of that happiness which is got 
&om perfect self-mastery, from peace with our con- 
i, from having no cloud between us and those 
whom we love, from having no cloud between us and 
God. We know perfectly well that this is a very real 
happiness. We have had foretastes of it now and then, 
quite enough to show what it is like. There are other 
injoyments more exciting. There are pleasures that 
eem for the time more entirely to transport us out of our- 
lelves, especially in the warmth of youth. But there is 
nothing, after all, equal to the sunshine within, to the 
buoyancy, to the cheerfulness, which comes from having 
no weight on the conscience, from being afraid of no 
detection, from seeing no unpleased face among our 
ftiends, from feeling that God's love is not shut out from 
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our hearts. The pleasure which forgets duty has to be 
purchased by a dead weight of bitter thoughts never 
quite forgotten, by frequent fears, by the depressing 
gloom that clouds loving faces. There can be no real 
doubt which is happiest, the pleasure to which God 
invites, or the pleasure on which He frowns. We know 
this, I say. And yet not only every year, but every 
day of our lives, nay, sometimes many times in one day, . 
the invitation comes : — Come to this duty which wil! be a 
real pleasure when it is once well done; come to 
act of self-denial which will tenfold repay itself in 
very doing; come to this conquest of your temper which 
■will make you feel a real peace when you have achieved 
it ; come to this kindness which will make your very 
soul warm to its duty; or come away from temptation, 
and you will feel the delight of knowing that God is with 
you. But every time the invitation is given there is the 
lemptaiion {and how often do we yield to the temptation) 
to say, ' Not just now. I quite mean to seek that Great 
Supper ; but not this time. I must attend to this o 
that. It would be unkind to my friend to leave him 
alone to go to my work ; ' or, ' I cannot deny myself ii 
this, I will find other opportunities;' or, 'This is really too 
bad ; I can keep my temper generally, but there are hmits 
to human endurance ; ' or, ' I must go into temptadon 
this once; I do not mean to do it often.' What are alli 
the excuses that fiash through the mind at such moments 
but repetitions of the old pleas : ' I have bought a yoke of 
oxen;' 'I have bought a piece of ground;' 'I have 
married a wife," 
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But this doty, which thus seems ever to pursue us and 
give us no rest, it is so exacting, it is so dull, it is so un- 
rewarded ; what wonder that we turn away? No, indeed it 
is not There are those who End it so ; those, namely, who 
refuse the invitation, and go to this and to that ; and then — 
not in repentence, but in sullen acquiescence ; not because 
ibeir hearts are touched, but because they fear conse- 
<}uences, and because they are disgusted with the pleasure 
\ •which they have preferred to duty — come back, like Balaam, 
' to obey in deed but not in spirit. Such men learn what 
is meant by the words 'None of those men that were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.' To them the supper is 
no supper at all. To them who obey in an unloving, dis- 
contented, sulky mood there is indeed no happiness in 
L obedience. They obey, and find no peace in obedience. 
L They deny themselves for the sake of others, and instead 
& loving those whom they thus benefit all the more, they 
! them all the less. They conquer the outburst of 
temper, and substitute an inward brooding of ill-will. 
JTbey resist temptation, and feel a kind of resentment 
teainst Providence for having put this hard task upon 
They come, but they do not taste the supper, for 
ftiey refused it. 

But it is a real pleasure, a pleasure above all other 

pleasures, to those who come heartily and gladly, who 

make the needful sacrifice with a ready spirit and with a 

e cheerfulness, forcing away from their minds ail 

\ ^oomy suggestions and all discontented feelings, re- 

• tognising in the trifle which calls them as sure a sura- 

i from the Great King as if it had been the royal 
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messenger Death ; seeing in each invitation to Christian 
effort a call, not to pain, but to joy, not to a task, but 
to a supper, not to a loss, but to a service in the King's 
court. The true feast of the Christian is the com- 
munion with God and with Christ ; a communion which 
the soul enjoys in fuller and ever fuller measure as we 
more entirely transform ourselves by the renewing of the 
mind ; a communion which at last leavens at once the 
character and the life, so that there is no pleasure equal 
to that of feeling that God is with us, and no occasion, 
no accident, hardly even any misfortune, which does not 
strengthen that feeling. 
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SERMON XXV. 

THE SPIRITS OF PROPHETS SUBJECT TO 
THE PROPHETS. 

I Corinthians xiv. 32. 
' And the iplrits of the prophets are subject to the fmpheti! 

T DO not know any words in the Bible which express 
■*- with more emphatic precision than these the great 
Christian principle that a servant of Christ must be 
master of his own impulses. Let us consider the context 
in which we find them. The Church of Corinih, lo 
which the Epistle was sent, abounded in spiritual gifts. 
They seem from the Apostle's language to have been 
distinguished above other churches in what was striking. 
They abounded in faith, in utterance, in knowledge, in 
diligence, in demonstration of affection. When they 
came together every one was full, was possessed with 
something that he longed to bring out ; every one 
had a psalm, had a doctrine, had a tongue, had a revela- 
tion, had an interpretation. What a picture the words 
give us of a body of men full of eagerness and life ; 
almost carried away with the flood of their own thoughts; 
unable to rest till they had communicated what had struck 
them 1 When each was in such haste to say what he 
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had get in his mind, when all were talking and none 
were listening, how easy it would be for no result to come 
of it but mere confusion. And this was the very result 
that seemed likely to come, and they were obliged to 
appeal to St. Paul and ask him to lay down some rules 
for precedence in the use of these gifts. Accordingly, 
he gives his rules in the three chapters, the [2th, 13th, 
and 14th, of which this from which I am now quoting is 
the last. And his rules are all based on the principle of 
spiritual utility. Those who had the gift of tongues 
seem to have claimed a sort of superiority over 
others, and it is not difficult to see why. For among all 
the gifls it was the most unique, and the most peculiarly 
Christian ; it was the first outward mark of the Spirit that 
was given at all ; it was for some time the special mark, 
so that in the Acts of the Apostles to receive the Holy 
Ghost and to speak with tongues, are almost used as con- 
vertible terras. The pouring out of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost had been marked by this gift of 
tongues. Cornelius and his household had been at once 
admitted to baptism because they spake with tongues. 
It was a noted mark of St. Paul himself that he spake 
with tongues more than all his converts. Moreover, 
there is no trace of anything of the same kind elsewhere. 
No heathen writer, no Jewish writer, ever mentions snch' 
a gifL There were among the heathen and among the 
unconverted Jews men who claimed to work every 
miracle, men who claimed to possess every other gifl 
that Christians could show, but not this. St. Paul, how- 
ever, decisively puts this gift not first but last. It is not 
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the most useful; it is the least useful, and the gift of 
prophesying, the gift of interpreting, the gift of healing, 
all placed above it in spite of its strange unearthly 
character. And yet above all these is put the common- 
place gift of charity, which looks as if it were hardly a 
gift in the same sense at all, being open to every 
Christian, in a certain measure indispensable to every 
Christian, and having nothing in it that looked mira- 
culous in the slightest degree. And when he comes to 
k of the two gifts that were specially matched against 
each other because they would be just the two that 
would come into collision, namely, the gift of tongues 
and the gift of prophesying, he puts the gift of pro- 
phesying first, and gives his reasons at full length, 
namely, that the gift of prophesying is the more useful 
of the two. 

It is obvious, however, that, those who thought so 
jhly of the gift of tongues would be just the people to 
m (as, perhaps, we are all of us tempted to lean,) to 
ihe beUef that it is a mark of miearthliness in a gift if it 
is uncontrollable. It seems more miraculous to be so 
possessed by the spirit as to have no longer any power 
ever your actions. It seems as if it were less your work 
and more God's work if you were passive and were 
carried this way and that by a power which mastered 
your will. And so there would be a strong temptation IQ 
plead that the Apostle's directions to observe a certain 
otdei acd regularity in the pubhc preaching and the 
prayers were all right and fitting as long as they could be 
obeyed. The speaker with tongues would say, ' I submit 
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as long as I can ; I will hold my peace as long as the 
power of the spirit does not overpower me. ' The 
prophesier would say, ' I wait for my turn as long as God 
permits me. I do not interrupt any one else as long as 
the spirit allows me to guide myself.' But both would be 
inclined to say, ' A moment comes every now and then 
when I cannot hold in; I am clean carried away; I lose 
my own self-control altogether; it is the spirit that 
speaks and not myself.' To all this the Apostle's reply 
is full, and not to be evaded, ' The spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets.' 

See the full meaning of this. The Spirit of God is 
given in various ways, whether miraculous or not mira- 
culous, to inspire you, to touch you, to move you, to 
enlighten you; but not to take from you either the 
mastery of your life or the responsibility for it. And any 
spirit which professes to do that is not from God. Loss 
of self-control is never Christian ; never under any cir- 
cumstances. God never deals so with Christians. He | 
never overpowers the will. He always works in it 
through it; He never forces it. Obey Him, and His j 
power will give you a strength not your own. Disobey 
Him, and He will bid your conscience warn you, check 
you, reprove you, sting you : but He will never take 
your life clean out of your hands so that you shall not be 
responsible for it any longer. 

There have been often periods in the Christian Church J 
when men, sometimes in one country, sometimes in 1 
another, have professed to be carried away by a spiritual I 
power which simply mastered them, and which they cpuld ' 
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do nothing with. And as God can bring good out of 
it may often have happened that men have been 
BO stirred by such sights and such apparently unearthly 
r that they have been roused to better hves. But 
U that the loss of self-control, wherever and however 
lis caused, is in itself wrong, and not the work of; God. 

1 the contrary, the more truly a Christian is filled with 
&od's Spirit, the more he is master of his own conduct. 
The strong impulses that he feels, the flashes of new 
light that he sees, are sent, not to use him at their 
■pleasure, but for him to use them in God's service. If 
k roan lets himself be carried away — I do not at all 
that it is always an evil thing which carries him 
sway; it may be in itself a very good thing; but most 
assuredly, so far as he allows himself to be a mere 
;passive instrument, so far is lie making a bad use of that 
-which God has sent. 

What, then, are we to think of the strong impulses 
(hat have made men martyrs to thankless labour, 
preachers in sinks of vice, missionaries to barbarous 
savages? There must have been in them surely some 
:oncontrollable force, or they could not have been so 
carried away from all the routine of ordinary life. Yes, 
there must have been no doubt a divine force, but not, 
therefore, an uncontrollable. The sacrifice of these men 
has not been made with eyes closed in obedience to a 
^compulsion that left them no choice. No, all the noblest of 
jOiem have gone to their appointed task with full pur- 
■jHose of will, with full deliberation on the rules of duty, 
,Vith clear perception that this was the work which God 
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meant them to do, with the full consent of their own will 
to do it. They counted the cost, they looked into the^ 
law of duty, they examined and compared the calls upon 
them, before they decided what it was that God would 
have them to do. And they were, and nothing' could 
prevent them from being, responsible for their decision. 
Not even the possession of direct inspiration from Go< 
would justify the prophet in saying that he could not helj 
himself, that he was not master of his spirit. To him tl 
Apostie would say, ' The spirits of the prophets are su1 
ject to the prophets.' And still more to all lower degrea 
of inspiration, still more to all strong impulses, longinga^ 
to devote the life to some particular service, impulses to 
set right what is wrong around us, impulses to breailt' 
away from ordinary rules and customs ; to all these the 
same rule applies. The impulse may be good, and yott' 
may be right in following it, and if so, you will find % 
strengthen you when you do so. But, nevertheless, yo% 
and not it, will be responsible for following it or for n 
following it. You, and not it, are the master. You, ai 
not it, are to decide whether it be good to ^^ee to il 
ornoC 

And the negative form of this principle is juat as ttJi 
as the positive. It will not be permitted you to pica 
that you were waiting for an inspiration, for a heaver 
impulse, for some inward stir before beginning to olx 
God. You are responsible for yourself if a spirit s 
on your soul and fills you with strong inclinations, 
moves you even to passion. So, too, you are responsil:^ 
if you find no inward movement, nothing to stir yoi 
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D give you new life, a new light. You are not 
* ■%vait till God does for you what you ought to do for 
youirseir. You are not to stand still and say, ' I will come 
■^hen I am called: but now I feel no call.' You are not 
«> lie down by the roadside, refusing to run the race, till 
ftiitie one stronger than yourself shall pick you up and 
•^^"T you. If a power were to stir your heart, you would 
^ notwithstanding required to keep the mastery of your 
"^, and you would be responsible for what you did with 
A-rtd if you are not stirred you are still responsible, 
' are still required to obey your Master in heaven. 
" is needful to remind ourselves of all this every now 
^ana tlien_ Jt jg needful to compel ourselves to remember 
■t t»<:id has not made us free spiritual beings for nothing, 
* tHat He means us to use this will of ours in His 
^^«, and that He nill hold us responsible for the use 
"■' It is needful to remind ourselves that no accident, 
"^ '■'iterference, not even from Heaven itself, will take 
^Responsibility away, or allow us to plead about any- 
""^S that we have done, • I could not help it.' 

'^^d yet I cannot leave this subject without saying 
'"^t ig^ Qf course, included in it, but is as it were the 
'^'^ssary counterpart, that as God requires us to work 
5*^^ om own salvation, so is it He that worketh in us 
'''"■« to will and to do. Try to obey Him, and you can- 
So too far in counting on His aid. Never mind that 
^^ feel weak, and utterly imable to face your duty; 
^^^^T mind that you have often failed before and have 
tost all confidence in yourself; nevermind that this will 
yoiirs on which so much depends vacillates and 
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hesitates and flinches^ and seems at the mercy of eveiy 
fluctuation of feeling, of every allurement of temptation ; 
never mind that you seem to have no choice left but to 
try no longer, but rather say to God in despair, ' Do thou 
carry me, for I cannot walk.' If you will but rise at the 
call of God you will find that the weaker you feel the 
stronger you are, and the more you lean on God the 
more upright and unbending will your purpose be, and 
the more you fear your own feebleness the more victories 
you will win, and the more you constantly turn to your 
Father, the more sure will be your perpetual approach to 
Him. Only, whatever you do, do not let yourself lie still 
and make no effort, for that and that alone is the be* 
ginning of spiritual death. 
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SERMON XXVI. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

St. John iii, 26—30. 

jind they came unto John, and said unto him, Rabbiy he that was 
twith thee beyond Jordan, to ivhom thou barest witness^ behold, 
the same bapti%eth, and all men come to him, John answered 
and said, A man can receive nothing, except it be given him 
from heaven, Te yourselves bear me (witness, that I said, I am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before Him, He that hath 
the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, 

■ nvhich standetb and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom^ s voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease, 

JOHN THE BAPTIST was the last and the greatest of 
the prophets, and on him accordingly was laid the 
heaviest burden of all. With the exception perhaps of 
Samuel, every prophet before had hoped, and had been 
justified in hoping, that his successor would carry on still 
further the work which he had begun. Each prophet 
took up what former prophets had said, pressed it on to 
new conclusions, illustrated it with new applications, 
added to it new details. Each prophet took up what 
his immediate predecessor had done, worked it out to 
its full results, fulfilled its anticipations, added to it the 
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preparation for yet further growth. So Elisha works c 
the inspired plans of Elijah. So Micah supports I 
So Jeremiah repeats w-ilh more terrible emphasi; 
warnings of Micah. So Daniel understood by books 
we are told, that the time was come for the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Jeremiah. So much, indeed, do the 
prophets run as it were in one groove, so entirely a: 
they employed in the same kind of service, that they ca 
up each other's phrases, and if any one of them uses ai 
expression of peculiar significance — a figure, a type, ( 
proverb — it is repeated from one to the other till its" 
echoes are caught at last in the New Testament and in 
the Church. The dies ilia of the Middle Ages bepns 
with Joel and Amos, is caught by Jeremiah, by Ezekiel, 
by our Lord, until the very ring of the words conveys " 
meaning to the student of the Bible far beyond their 
literal force. Hosea compares the Israelite Church to * 
wife, and her apostasy to adultery, and the figure is nevet 
lost again till our Lord teaches His Apostles, and through 
them all believers, the beauliful figure of the bride **' 
Christ. The grand idea of the Messiah, dimly hinted ^ 
in Amos and perhaps in Hosea, more clearly conceive*^ 
by Micah, rises to its height in Isaiah, and is never ag^^" 
forgotten. All these men had a past, but also had a fiitiH"*' 
and a future of a kindred nature to their ohti nui**^*' 
There was nothing to warn them that the Messiah, w^*^" 
He really came, would be qdte unlike all their preconc^'f ' 
tions. There was nothing to teach them that all tl»^" 
inspiration would be one day absorbed in something * '"^ 
higher but also far different. There was nothing to tell tli^ "^ 
that much which they thought of the highest import****"' 
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would one day be set aside as having fulfilled its ap- 
pointed end and therefore useless. They had their trials 
no doubt. The people often doubted their mission, and 
Jeremiah barely escaped with life for blaspheming the 
Temple. Men, too, who professed to be prophets equally 
with Uiemselves thwarted their teaching, contradicted their 
predicrions, denied their inspiration. But, at any rate, 
no one of them had the trial of finding that a prophet 
equal to if not greater than himself, one whom he io hia 
conscience could not deny to be a prophet sent by God, 
yet lived a different life, taught on a wholly different 
system, seemed in fact to be undoing very much of what 
he had been labouring to do. 

Samuel had something like the same trial, but so far 
less heavy to bear that the comparison only makes the 
contrast, still more striking. Samuel, like John the Baptist, 
stood between two systems. He belonged to the one 
and had to prepare for the other. He belonged to the 
republic and he had to prepare for the monarchy. And 
evidently he found it hard. But he, nevertheless, had not 
to acknowledge that what was coming was better than 
what was going. He had not to confess that he was super- 
seded by something which was more excellent but whose 
excellence was not his. He had not to feel that bis work 
was a preparation for something so totally different that 
it might almost seem no preparation at all. 

This was the trial of John the Baptist. He came, as wo 
are told, neither eatingp nor drinking; an austere propket 
of the old severe system; an observer of the law; nay, 
finding no other escape from the temptations and softnesses 
and weaknesses of this mortal state lba,n in w\ &scK>ic«n» 
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«ven severer than the law ; passing his time in the deserts 
with no clothing but a single garment of camel's hair, likft' 
his prototype Elijah; with no food but the insects ani 
wild honey that he could find lor himself in the tminhabitei 
wilderness; giving up, in short, all this world and all th 
this world could give; teaching his disciples to fast ai 
teaching them to pray; and having very short simp 
lessons for all others — no other lessons, indeed, than 
Stern reminder of the most elementary dudes, since tl 
new kingdom was now at hand. 

He finds himself superseded by one whom he knows ' 
be far above him, though he seems not to know how far 
one whose superiority he had felt long before, but wh 
was marked by a miraculous sign at Baptism as the vei 
fulfilment of all the highest prophetic hopes : but wh 
practises none of his austerities ; Uves in the society of H 
fellow-creatures and accepts invitations; never teaches Hte 
disciples to fast; does not even regularly teach them 10. 
pray, until they ask Him; fearlessly mixes with pubticant 
and sinners; is totally unlike all other feligious men 
the time ; and yet compels all who approach Him to fe 
thai His life is the one true type of the highest religion. 
Assuredly it was not a slight trial to John the Baptist 
acknowledge that he was to decrease while his Succei 
was to increase; that all his strictness and rigidity i 
observance, all his self-denial, all that had cost him mo 
to give, was, after all, though very high, yet not the higheal 
that what seemed an easy, unrestrained, joyous life, wi 
higher than all his self-restraint, and that his preacl 
was to prepare the way for one so unlike himself that mi 
Ucions tongues were able to spcBJa. ol \o.'nv ^a a ^Vuitonoi 
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tnan and a winebibber. It is often not so diiEcidt to 
.acknowledge superior escellence of your oivn kind; if 
you are liberal, to acknowledge superior generosity ; if 
you are unselfish, to see the beauty of unselfishness ; if 
you are chaste, to see the beauty of heavenly purity. It 
is often, also, not difficuJt to acknowledge good to which 
annot attain but which our own conscience has 
already had eyes to see ; and so men who are hot-tem- 
pered will acknowledge that it is good to control the 

temper; and men who long to be just can admire a 
justice to which they have not yet attained themselves ; 
and men who often slip away from truth may yet have 
Ihe deepest inward admiration of truth. But it is not so 
easy to acknowledge that to be good which flatly contra- 
dicts your own ideal of life : to be so humble that even 
"while you are obej-ing your conscience you acknowledge 
Aat you are not infallible, and that there may be a higher 
light than any you have yet seen : that what seems to 
jrou positively wrong may yet perhaps some day be done 

! such a spirit as to be not only right, but a more 
s*xceUent right, than that to which you have attained 
; yourself. We may be sure that the life of austerity to 
which John the Baptist had devoted himself was the highest 
that he could think of And, no doubt, it would always 
have been easy for him to avow that all men were not 
cslled upon to live by such a rule, and that those who had 
not been called to it need not adopt it. That men ; 
ready to acknowledge in most cases. But to confess that 
the easier life might be filled with such a spirit as to be 
really higher, nobler, more heavenly than the other, this it 

rhflrd Sot such a man to see. 
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But there is no trace anywhere in John the Baptist's lile 
of the slightest impulse of envy or jealousy. How com- 
pletely he belonged to the older system is shown by the 
fact, always a startling one to those who reflect on it, 
that he never became one of our Lord's disciples. Our 
Lord never called him ; and he never offered to come. 
One would assuredly have expected it to have been 
otherwise. One would have expected the greatest of the 
one system to have been one of the first to enter the 
other. One would have thought that assuredly no other 
would be so ready to learn from Christ as he who had 
spent his time in getting others ready to learn. But r 
he remains outside; so emphatically docs be belong 
to the old system and not to the new, that all the t 
ciples of the new kingdom are expressly contrasted with 
him, and set above him; the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he. 

But though he is thus as it were left outside, such is 
his humility that so far from envying he rejoices. He 
caimot join the new body. He has been formed i 
different mould. He has set his Ufe tunning in different, 
grooves. He has learnt to listen to a different languid 
But what he cannot enter into he can acknowledge to be 
superior. He can rejoice at seeing the ! 
doctrine wliich he did not teach, of a system more 
heavenly than his own, of a Teacher rising above him by 
a superiority not of degree only, but of nainre. 
Whether, when he sent his disciples to ask our Lord 
whether He were He that should come, he wished for 
something to set his own doubts at rest, or whethef he 
wished to give some sxi ip Ins via-Neuw^ d 
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jiannot tell. But these doubts show plainly enough the 
emptations that must have assailed men belonging to 
ohn the Baptist's system. And if he felt no such doubts 
bimself, it must have been because his humility and the 
^generosity which always belongs to humility had been 
■ too strong for them and had set them at rest. 

John the Baptist's self-denial is a lesson to Christians, 

for he, like many other saints of God, gave up everything 

) serve the Lord, and persevered fasting unto the end. 

■ohn the Baptist's courage is still more a lesson for 
Ihristians, for he was commissioned to tell the truth first 
D the people, then to the Pharisees and to the Jewish 
tuthorities, finally to Herod the King, and he did the 
duty even unto death. And here I say he is still more 
(emphatically a lesson, because such lessons are rare ; 
not so many are thus commissioned to rebuke vice, and 
I many have this opportunity given them of showing 
Ibeir loyalty to their true Master. And yet, though not so 
soany are thus commissioned, all, or almost all, have similar 
(Intiea oflen put on them, without any danger generally, with 
fficulty that can be compared with his, and yet not 
Vithout temptation to flinch. But above all is John the 
Saptiet the example of that peculiar but most excellent 
ility which obeys conscience wiii absolute submis- 
non, and yet acknowledges that conscience is but the 
messenger of one higher than itself, and is ready ever 
to see that still more excellent thing which God mav see 
& to reveal. 

3ane 14, 1S66. 
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SEVERITY BEFORE MERCY. 



' For three transgressions of Moab, and for four , I <tsAll .~^ >__ 
atwaj the punishment thereof; because be burned the bones of tbk 
ting ofEdom into lime.' ' 

'T'HE prophecy of Amos marks distinctly a change- i 
•^ the tone of religious men, which had been i 
doubt growing for some time, but was by his time be-- 
come clear and undeniable. One of the most startling ' 
characteristics of the early prophets, of Moses, of Joshua, I 
of Samuel, of David, is their terrible severity. In tht \ 
legislation of Moses, death is the punishment not only i 
for idolatry or blasphemy, but even for breach of ob- J 
servance of the Sabbath. A man is stoned for gathering^ 
sticks on the Sabbath day. So Joshua puts Achan b 
death in the valley of Achor for having taken some of ti 
spoil of Jericho and concealed it, after it had been? 
solemnly ordered to be all destroyed. So ihe CanaaniteS 
are destroyed with the most ruthless severity, and if thejrfl 
are spared it is out of weakness, not out of mercy. 
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Samuel requires Saul utterly to destroy the Amalekites; and 
lAen Saul, contrary to these orders, had spared Agag, the 
Wophet will not permit one who had been notorious for his 
daughters to escape the punishment, hut he hewed Agag 
in pieces before Ihe Lord, with the words, ' As thy sword '^ 
lath made women childless, so shall thy mother be child- 

:ss among women.' So, again, when Daviii had con- 
jnered the Ammonites, 'he put the people under saws 

id under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and 
nade them pass through the brick-kiln;' when he con- 
jaered Moab ' he measured them with a line, casting them 
bwn to the ground ; even with two lines measured he to 
(Ut to death, and with one full line to keep alive ;' when 
te conquered Edom, for six months did Joab remain there 
rith all Israel, till he had cut off every male in Edom. 
rhere are, meanwhile, many precepts enjoining mercy, 
(indness, gentleness ; at this very time oppression, unjust 

rerity, cruelty, are imperatively forbidden. The people 
frere not allowed to vex a stranger, nor to take usury from 

* poor, nor to seethe the kid in its mother's milk, nor 

allow the ass of him that hated them to lie helpless 
inder a burden. The severity was reserved for enemies 

nquered in war ai:d for criminals convicted of crime. 

It against these all severity seems to be allowed; and 

it only allowed, very often positively commanded. 

We know that this is not the teaching of the Gospel. 

fhe revelation of the Old Testament, we are taught ovef 1 

Ind over again, was an imperfect revelation. Something 1 

reser^'ed for us that they, without us, might not be 
made perfect. And in one remarkable case our Lord not 
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only states this, but He states the reason. Certain things 
were inserted in the law of Moses for the hardness of 
the hearts of those who were to live under that law. In 
fact, the law was adapted to those to whom it was given. 
It was an imperfect slate of society, and a perfect re 
lation would have done them harm instead of good, and 
therefore an imperfect revejadon was given, till, in course 
of time, they should be ready for a more perfect one. 

Now, I say that this prophecy of Amos is the first thing 
that disdnctly marks the change in the character of the 
people's feelings, and the corresponding change in the 
character of the teaching that was given to them. Cruelly, 
even to enemies, is here especially denounced. Nation 
after nation is threatened with punishment for cruelty, and 
for cruelty to enemies in war. Damascus, for cruelty to 
Gilead ; Gaza, for carrying off slaves and seJhng them to 
Edom; Tyre, for doing the same thing in spite of the 
brotherly covenant which had been made with David and 
Solomon ; Edom, for pursuing his brother with the sword, 
and keeping his wrath for ever ; Ammon, for his horrible 
cruelty in the endeavour to increase his territory ; and 
lastly, Moab, for his treatment of the king of Edom. 
And among them all, this last is in one respect the most 
striking, for all the others are instances of cruelty prac- 
tised on the Israelites, and the denunciation might there- 
fore be considered as a declaration ihat God would take 
the part of His own chosen people, and would visit with 
special punishment any evil done to theja. But neither 
Edom nor Moab had any such special claim. Edom, in 
fact, was one of the criminals denounced. So that it i& 
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plain that the sin here denounced is die cruelty, and 
that alone. 

And this falls in with the history. The bloody revolu- 
tion of Jehu was ihe last instance of anything that can be 
compared to the old severity in the service of God. And 
the very narrative of this in some way conveys the impres- 
sion that Jehu was no longer obeying his own conscience 
and giving way to a fiery zeal, but was pursuing a policy 
which had a double aim. His severity is distinctly not 
approved. His abolition of idolatry was right, but the 
means he used for the purpose were wrong. And, ac- 
' cordingly, Hosea declares in the name of God, ' Yet a 
\ little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon 
die house of Jehu.' This blood of Jezreel had been shed, 
to all outer appearance, to further the cause of truth. It 
might seem as little to be condemned as the execution of 
Agag l^ Samuel. But no. God will no longer accept 
that kind of service. The chosen people are beginning 
to learn a new and higher lesson. And if they can 
team it, they must ; for it is not God's will that those who 
aie capable of the higher knowledge should remain con- 
tent with the lower. 

It is often said that the natural feeling on reading of 
that old sternness should be one of thankfulness that God 
hath given us the blessing of a more heavenly teaching ; 
and no doubt that feeling will come instantly to the heart 
of any Christian as he studies these strange histories. 
But I think it natural to ask why this was so ; why, if 
the tessons of God were to be gradual, severity came at 
^ beginning, mercy and gentleness at the end ; whj-. 
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amongst all that men had to learn, the longsuffering of 
God with sinners, His inexhaustible mercy. His tender- 
ness, which it seems not even sin can shut up, should be 
concealed at first behind this awful sternness ; why His 
earlier prophets should have been so stem, so unrelent- 
ing, so terrible ; why His earlier law should have beeD 
so strict, so unlike the Gospel, so unlike the fuller re- 
velation of His nature. Is not the answer this ? 

There are two aspects of mercy. There is the mercy 
which rests on weakness, on a mere unwillingness to 
punish, on a want of all deep sense of the eternal dif- 
ference between good and evil. There is a merey which 
rests on love, on a longing desire to save, on a wish to 
light up the erring soul to innocence and strength, on a 
desire to purifj', to ennoble, to sanctify. And these two 
are very different. Now it is the natural temptation of 
human weakness to look for the first kind of mercy, not 
for the second. It is our natural temptation to think of 
God's love as an unwillingness to inflict pain, as a tender- 
ness too great to allow us to suffer, as a gentleness which 
forgets the past and does not foresee the future, but only 
desires to spare the present. And so in all our sins our 
inclination is to desire not so much that we may be puri- 
fied, that our sin may be burnt out of us if we cannot 
get rid of it in any other way, that our natures may be ■ 
lifted above it, that we may rise to a higher level, that *e 
may be cleansed and purged, and brought nearer to God; 
but rather that we may be spared the consequences, that 
we may not suffer the pain that our sin threatens to bring 
on us, that we may be forgiven as it were without being 
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leansed, that the sin may be as it were forgotten among 
2 things of the past, and nothing more may come of it. 
Sow I am not blaming this weakness as if it were in 
^elf something worse than weakness. But assuredly it is 
lOl the highest conception of the mercy of God, and to 
ike it impossible that we should rest in this, God 
lows His revelation to commence with severity, though 
to end in gendeness. You must begin, if you are to 
I from the Bible, you must begin with the thought 
lat God's eyes catmot behold what is wrong. He can- 
ot permit evil. He cannot allow you His servant to re* 
Un evil in your heart. Whatever else may be, that can- 
lOt be. The first, the fundamental conception of God's 
tature is not His mercy, but His holiness. Mercy shall 
■land high, but holiness shall stand first, for indeed it is 
His holiness that gives the character to His mercy. Before 
rou learn anything else about Him, learn that nothing, 
}0 suffering on your part, no severity on His part, 
ball be counted too much if it be needed to enforce His 
ighteous law. Human nature must learn, at the cost of 
whatever pain is necessary, that He will not tolerate evil. 
lis is undeniably the conception of His nature that we 
trive from studying the Bible as a whole, We get the 
lea of a Father who desires our happiness, who loves us, 
watches over us, who surrounds us with innumerable 
essings; hut who never allows anything else to stand 
)ove the absolute necessity of our doing what is right. 
When once that lesson has been learned, then there is 
absolutely no Umit to the tenderness of His mercy. When 
kCDCe we understand that His mercy is not to spare us 
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from punishment, but to bring us back to Himself; not t 
save us from needrul pain, but to till our souls with til 
one true source of happiness, the presence of His ow 
Spirit ; not to forgive us and leave us where we are, but t 
raise us up to heaven, and forgive us in doing so ; the 
we may safely allow our minds to dwell on His mercy a 
absolutely boundless. We were lost sinners, and Chris 
came to restore us ; we were enemies, and Christ came t 
reconcile us; we were helpless captives, and Christ gav 
His life to buy us out of prison ; we were ruined pai 
redemption, but Christ's love was without limit. Th 
gentleness of the New Testament is inexhaustible ta 
those who have learned what is meant by the severity ol 
the Old. 

And when this is set before us we recognise it, even il 
we did not know it before. Even when we long to 
spared the punishment of our sins, even when in 
weakness of our humanity we desire to have our past s 
forgotten and buried, and nothing more, we know t 
this cannot really satisfy our true need. We know thai 

L deep within there is the longing for something more, an 
we should never be truly content if our past sin 

» were simply passed over and our nature was left jus 
what it was before, no better, no purer, no nobler, n 
truer. We cannot be happy in receiving such a mercy a 
this. We may, indeed, fall into such a torpor of sloth a 
to make no effort to rise above ourselves. But neverthe 
less we are not, we cannot be, content with i 
uneasy sense of unworthiness, the secret feeling that all 
not what it should be, the silent whispers of conscieni 
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[1 solitary moments, force us to know, even if we will 
lot confess, that God's mercy follows and does not pre- 
cede His holiness, and that it is better, far better, that it 
should be so. 

For indeed it is quite possible to relax the earnestness 
of the will, and to lower the whole tone of the spiritual 
powers, if we allow the thought to prevail within that God 
is merciful and nothing else, and that His mercy will not 
punish, not even for our own good. Even if we cannot, 
as I do not believe that at bottom we really can, but even 
if we cannot rest in this conception of God's love, yet 
to indulge in such false thoughts of Him does us harm. 
"The Christian will rather cherish the thought, that above 
all things does God desire that men's souls shall be 
lifted to Himself; and therefore the first hope, the first 
wish of the penitent Christian always will be, not how he 
can be spared punishment, but how he can be cleansed, 
lestored, renewed, loved. Welcome any pain that shall 
ijielp this end. Welcome any severity that shall work 
lOUt this result. Welcome whatever God shall send, if it 
bring this to pass. For to be more purified from evil, to 
be more entirely accepted by Christ, to be more freed 
com sin and sinful impulses, to be more fitted for 
ivenly service, that is the hope which the Christian 
from the revelation of God in the Bible ; and in 
le fulfilment of that hope he knows that God will not 
lit him. 
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THE LADDER OF PERFECTION. 



St. Matthew v. 4, 6. 

' BlfJjeii are Ibey thai mourn :for they ihall be comfoTtsd. Bletiti 
arc they that hanger and tbirit after righteouineii : for thf^, 
ihall he filled: 

T HAVE taken occasion more than once lo poin 

out what is ihe order in which our Lord has j 
ranged the seven blessings with which He begins t 
Sermon on the Mount, First come the poor in spirit— ■ 
that is, those who possess that humihtj', without which n 
one shall even enter the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
who are poor in spirit; those who humble themselves a 
little children ; those who are willing to learn, willing t 
be led, willing to depend entirely on strength outsii 
ihemselves, willing to trust, like little children ; ihey ai 
they only shall come into the Kingdom of Heaven, f 
the kingdom is theirs. But to enter is not enough 
Even after you are in you have much to leam, much 1 
practise, much to do with yourself. So there are si 
before you on one side the inner life, what you are to h 
in yourself; on the other side tlie outer life, what yoo 
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re to be in your dealing with others. Blessed are they 
lat moum; blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
fter righteousness ; blessed are the pure in heart : that 
. the inner life. Blessed are the meek ; blessed are the 
lerciful ; blessed are the peacemakers : that is the outer 
Te. And it is plain enough that the order in each life 
: not without a meaning. The lower character and 
le lower blessing come first; the higher character and 
le higher blessing come afterwards. It is more excel- 
ait to be merciful than to be meek ; more excellent to 
E peacemakers than even to be merciful. And so, again, 
is more excellent to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ess than to mourn ; and more excellent to be pure 
I heart than to hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
jid for the highest excellence is reserved the highest 
for there cannot be any blessing to reach above 
eing God and being His children. 
But though there is, and evidendy there is meant 
be, tliis progression, this ascent upwards both in the 
ters that are blessed, and in the blessings that are 
'en, yet it is not meant that we are to be perfect in the 
»eT character before we proceed to the higher. Far 
lerwise. For indeed, the very first of all is humility ; 
t if we waited till we were perfect in humility before 
; attempted to rise to that which stands next above 
we should wait all our lives, A certain measure of 
miliCy is the condition of being a Christian at all; 
jwrfect humility is the crown of Christian perfectness. 
So then it is true that mourning for sin stands on a 
wer level than hungering and thirsting for righteousness. 

P 2 
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But for all that we are not to wait till our sorrow for OT 
faults shall be in some way commensurate with the c 
of them before we endeavour to rise above faults altt 
geiher, and to render positive service. 

To some extent, however, these two stage 
ladder of Christian perfection correspond to two differei 
kinds of character in men. There are men who i 
naturally disposed, with God's help, to rise as high t 
genuine sorrow for their faults, but do not without mu( 
effort get beyond that. There are men who are disfKise 
to press eagerly onwards, and not to give due weigl 
to the need of repentance. And no doubt, by Go(| 
grace, there are men who combine both ; who are s 
cerely penitent, and yet do not allow penitence to swallo 
up all their lives ; who grieve for the past and 
struggle onwards, rendering active service, devotu 
themselves with hearty self-abandonment to God's 
trying to learn something more than the evil of i^ 
namely, the beauty of holiness. 

To raoum over faults and to fight against them is B 
only right, it is indispensable. But some men's lives s 
quite filled with this. Such men are in some degra 
a burden both to themselves and others on this 
They are tempted to brood over faults with a melancho 
miserable sorrow, with a sorrow which it is difficult 1 
comfort. They have a much keener sense ctf the w 
of doing wrong than the necessity of doing right, 
have much more fear of evil than love of good, 
hate to be selBsh; but they have no pleasure in sd 
sacrifice ; perhaps they feel afraid to allow such pleas 
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lest it should be a pleasure in their own good deeds. 
They hate to be unjust; but they have no positive delight 
injustice. They hate disobedience; but their obedience 
is loo anxious, too disturbed by fears that they are not 
obedient enough, to be hearty and cheerful. Moreover, 
they go the wrong way to cure many of their faults, and 
therefore double their own failures. For many faults are 
best cured, some can only be cured, by hearty enthusiasm 
in duty. Evil thoughts, for instance, can rarely be cured 
by thinking ; they must be cured by genuine hard work. 
Discontent can rarely be cured by mere fighting with it ; 
it generally needs some bit of genuine self-denial to 
drive it out. There is a good deal of evil that you can- 
not gel rid of by sweeping it out ; you raust fill up its 
place. Now, these of whom I speak do not perceive 
this, and so they fight an unhappy melancholy painful 
battle, and get beaten where they ought to win. They 

I shall not be rejected : ah I no ; they shall not be rejected; 

LfoT great as may be iheir mistake, they do honestly strive 

I please their Master, and He loves them too well to 

Jet them fall away. But they mar their service; they 

} the spirits of their brethren; they lose the place 

3 which they might attain ; because they do not Itnow 

how to press forward. 

' Yet, again, there are others who hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, but do not mourn for sin, or mourn 
very little. And these do not fail in brightness nor in life, 
but they are very often sadly wanting in depth. To them 

L a sin forsaken is a sin forgotten, whether repented of or 
They are really in earnest in wishing to do right, 
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in wishing' to live Christian lives. But tlieir failures ma 
no impression. They are eager to forget all about it 
and treat it as if it had never been, and while taki 
care not to do it again, to be troubled by it as I 
as possible. And there is often something wonderfulli 
charming in this buoyancy of spirit. It is for one lhin( 
so child-like. It seems so simple, so true, nay, so p 
For a sin which leaves so little trace on the mem 
we cannot help fanc}ing must have also left little £ 
on the soul. And if the man be really child-like, reall] 
pure, if the sins be really such as to leave no stain, ■ 
cscess of weakness, no organic disease behind, then tl 
buoyancy justifies itself. Child-like sins need only jm 
that sorrow which suits the chQd-like character. B 
it is by no means always so. Sometimes the sins a 
not child-like at all ; and the ease with which they a 
forgotten indicates not ihat they have no hold on tl 
man, but thai the man has no real sense of the e 
of sin. And such a man, if he be ever so eager to ser 
God, makes no real progress, because his religious feeling 
wants depth and force. And so, when a day of severer —:^ 
temptation than usual comes, he falls back into old evili 
because he has never really forsaken it. It is realln 
dangerous to treat what is evil in yourself as not evil, ■ 
as slightly evil ; to wish to forget what it is disagreeabl 
to remember; to bury the past before you have lean 
what it was intended to teach. The result almost a 
is, that the sin is only half forsaken; the evil wish is n 
conquered, even if the evil act be controlled, 
thought is allowed to wander back, even if the band 
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and the tongue be forbidden to transgress. And it is true 
that the spirit which is eager for good, like St. Peter, is 
a much greater help to other people than the spirit 
which is indignant' against evil, like St. James and St. 
John. Yet if that eagerness for good be accompanied 
with the temper that makes light of evil, that tolerates 
evil in itself, that shows no strong desire to shake off 
diat stains and all that hurts, it may positively do 
harm than good. Such men must be very real 
ihey are not to lower the standard of right in the 
nlnds of their fellows. Too often they encourage by 
Iheir countenance, or at any rale by their refusal to 
discountenance, much which they would never do them- 
^ves. And at the very best, see what they often have 
1 pass through. Ttiey are peculiarily liable to falls, such 
1 St. Peter's; peculiarly liable to be tempted to 3udden 
ns, for it is their very nature to be unprepared against 
lults. They are peculiarly ignorant of their own weak- 
esses, because they flinch from fairly facing themselves. 
They are peculiarly subject to great fiuctuadons, for 
nucb of their heartiness of service rests on no solid 
bottom. They never get that keen sense of the need of 
a Redeemer, which to most men is one of the sheet- 
Anchors of the soul ; for they know not either the sin 
h>m which they require cleailsing, nor their own in- 
fill ty to cleanse themselves. 

Now each man must look to himself, and apply to his 
own life that which he particularly needs of the truth 
in this matter. But I corae back to this, that while both 
are needed, both true penitence, and true longing for 
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holiness, yet the latter is the higher. It is of course 
possible, perhaps it is not very uncomnion, to have 
neither the one nor the other. It is quite possible that 
you neither grieve over wrong nor long for right. Eul 
in that case you can hardly be called a Christian at alt 
I speak to those who, while they are conscious that the 
are often ^vanting either in one or in the other, yet ar 
not altogether without a sense of both. And to then 
I say that it must be remembered that the desire for goo( 
is higher in its own nature than the sorrow of evil. 
Christian is penitent, and the Christian strives to be 
loving child of God ; but he knows that the love is mc 
than the repentance. Let not then your sorrow for ( 
stop at sorrow. Let not your service consist simpi] 
in battling with your faults. Try to serve God positively, 
not negatively. Try to attain nobleness of obedience 
and not mere preciseness. 

It is a duty to be just to your fellows ; but do yon e 
at being generous. It is a duty to be unselfish; 1 
there is a mere negation of selfishness which gives u] 
without love, and there is a hearty wish to give otheti 
pleasure at one's own cost which finds a delight in self- 
denial for such a reason. Practise the one, and ] 
unselfishness soon nithers into mere retirement fron 
other men's enjoyments. Practise the other, and yo 
will find that out of it will come the very perfection c 
the spirit of courtesy. It is a duty to be true; but b 
not content with not being false. Rather go out of yova 
way to let yourself be seen as you are. It is a du^ 
to be diligent. But be not content with merely doing 
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1 until you have done it a 



what you have to do ; 
well as you really can. 

And I say this all the more to the young, because 
youth is the natural time for enthusiasm, and, if you 
are enthusiastic about other things and not enthusiastic 
about the service of Christ, be assured that your Christian 
character will suffer. It is needful to look honestly 
from time to time at your own faults, to repent of them 
before God, to ask pardon for them, to treat them 
seriously and not to be in a hurry to forget all about 
Ihem. But it is still more necessary to plunge with 
'hearty active devotion into duty, into that eager dis- 
;charge of duty which marks that you are not merely 

itisfying your conscience and grudging all that you 
do to satisfy it, but that your will and your spirit and 
ihe puipose of yoiu" life is set upon what is excellent. 
Mm high as we will, our results will not be too great. 
But at least let the aim show that om: hearts are in what 
IWe profess. Assuredly Christ will value more the hearty 
(ervice of one who perhaps blunders in his eagerness, 
than the cold obedience which is occupied with nothing 
but avoiding wrong. Nor be kept back by over-anxiety, 
by pain at past failures, by bitter sense of weakness. 
Hearty obedience can never atone for disobedience ; but 
X can often heal the source of it. Do your duty heartily, 
ind many faults that now grieve you will disappear of 
themselves. For there is a power like a magical charm 

a serving God, and you will not try it in vain. 

Srptnnbrr jo, 1S6 
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EVEN MISTAKES PUNISHED. 



St. Luke xii. i 



,48. 



'jitid that lervatit, luhich inmu bis lord'] twill, and prepartil 4 
inmielf, leitber Md according to his •will, shall be beaten •wilt 4 
many itripes. But hi that kne<io not, and did commit ttang) J 
luorthy of stripes, shall be beaten witb/enu stripes.' 

\ Ti ^ERY ONE will admit at once the distinction t 
■^ is iiere made between the servant that knew a 
the servant that did not know his lord's will, 
distinction founded on Justice. We constantly act on it^ 
constantly appeal to it. If our Lord had not made 1 
we should have made it for ourselves; and we shoul 
have been justified in doing so by the whole tenor i 
our Lord's teaching. That sins against light are v 
than sins of ignorance; that wrong-doing is not t 
confounded with blundering; that God, the source 1 
absolute justice, will not treat a mistake as He will trea( 
a fault, — all these are commonplaces ; so true iha^ 
they hardly seem worth repealing. The startling thj 
in what our Lord says is, not that the servant who knem 
not his lord's will shall be beaten with few stripes. 
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thai he shall be beaten at all. Why is it just to punish 
him when he did not know that he was doing wrong? 
Is it not truer to say, as our Lord actually does say 
in another place, 'If ye were blind, ye should have 

The same somewhat startling doctrine is to be found 
in St. Paul's declaration, that he is not conscious of 
having failed in his duty, and yet that he does not 
consider this enough to acquit him in God's sight. ' I 
know nothing,' he says, 'against myself, yet am I not 
justified : but he that judgeth me is the Lord,' 

Now, in order to understand this, let me first observe 
that God has so ordered the world that mistakes are 
punished as well as sins. It is a part of God's system 
of education. And though very often it is very hard 
to understand how God should ordain it, yet the fact 
is undeniable, and no doubt when our knowledge is 
fuller we shall understand the reason of it better. Mis- 
takes are punished. You take poison by mistake ; it 
kills you just as surely as if you had taken it on purpose. 
A banker makes a mistake in trusting a customer : he 
suffers loss, perhaps he is ruined, as surely as if he had 
spent the. money in profligacy. A man makes a foolish 
intimacy with an unworthy acquaintance. It may be 
(lone in the simplest innocence, and yet pursue him 
with painful consequences through life. It is your 
business not to make mistakes ; and it is your duty not 
to treat this lightly, but to try very hard to keep clear 
of them ; and, in order to ensure your attention to this 
duty, the punishment is generally so attached to if'e 
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mistalcej that however innocent j-ou may have been, the - 
punishment cannot be avoided. If this were not 
chances are that men would grow careless in the manage- 
ment of their lives. And God does not approve of such 
careless men. 

But we feel at once that the few stripes that our Lord ■ ' 
speaks of do not mean merely such punishments as these.- 
Nor is this St. Paul's meaning when he says that ] 
unconsciousness of fault will not acquit him. It is plai 
that in both cases something more is meant, 
punishment which comes on a blunder seems as it were 
to have no anger in it. It does not separate us from 
God for a moment. We feel as if it was not His hand 
that inflicted it. It is no doubt His doing; but not 
to our feelings in the same sense. It seems to be rathcc 
the working of the machinery wliich He has created 
than His direct act. Our Lord seems to mean mor^ 
and surely St. Paul means more than this. 

This brings me to the point [hat I particularly i 
to dwell on: I mean the mixture of knowledge withi 
ignorance, of sight with blindness, which so very of^ea 
deludes us, and which lays in our way several snares 
against which wo have need to guard. 

You do wrong, and you say when you look back thai 
you did not know that it was wrong. Now, very ofl^ 
indeed this means that you did not see hmv wrong it was; 
perhaps that you had not a plain distinct imperativ( 
warning from conscience that you must not do it; per- 
haps that you had only faint suspicions, passing qualtns, 
that you were not doing right. But very rarely is it the 
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case that you can say that the wrong was absolutely 
hidden from your eyes. 

I do not mean that tt is quite inconceivable that wrong 
should be absolutely hidden from the eyes of the doer. 
Our consciences are certainly not infallible. And when 
we say that a man's conscience is his supreme guide, and 
thai he must obey it, we do not mean that it is always 
right, but we mean that the man cannot as things are get 
any guide that will be more right. It is not a perfect 
guide, but it is the best he has. And we are quite 
certain too that if he follows it honestly, he will find 
it a better guide every day of his life, and if not right 
at first it will become more and more righL It will 
inevitably take him where more light is to be got ; and if 
it begin in blindness, it will end in seeing. Inasmuch, 
then, as this conscience of ours is imperfect ; inasmuch 
as it is not itself God's Holy Spirit, but the mouth 
through which the Spirit speaks ; inasmuch as it is not 
the glorious law of God, but the glass which reflects that 
law; inasmuch as it is not a perfect guide, but only 
the best guide we can obtain ; inasmuch as it is not itself 
the light, but the channel through which whatever light 
is to reach us must inevitably pass in order to reach 
at all; it is plain that in some matters it may be quite 
dark. And then our Lord's words apply, that those who 
are blind have no sio. 

But this case is, I say, exceedingly rare. As a rule, 
there is always some glimmering of light, quite enough 
to show that all is not quite what it should be, whenever 
a Christian does wrong. There are other Christians 
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within his knowledge who do not agree with him. 
There are passages in the Bible which do not quite 
square with his conduct There are doubts in his 
mind. There is a sense of not being engaged in Christ's 
service. There is enough to stir a heart set on duty if 
not to do differently, at any rate to pause, to inquire, to 
reflect There is that which moat certainly will make 
us feel at the day of judgment that we cannot honestly 
plead that total darkness which alone can be a complete 
excuse. Look at it in detail. 

Men arc often proud without knowing that it is wrong. 
Nay, they are sometimes proud of their pride ; think 
that it is something in its own nature elevated j think 
it akin to strength, to courage, to resolution ; think it' 
commands admiration, if it cannot command approval; 
sometimes, perhaps, they confound it with the self-respect 
which really belongs to true humility. Yet in spite oE 
all this they are rarely able to bring it before God, and' 
beg for His help in cherishing it. Why not ? Becauae" 
they are conscious that it is not quite right, even at the' 
best. And when it makes them refuse to confess a faul^'i 
or to set right an injury, as it too often does, it is absurd) 
for them to delude themselves with the thought that they 
see nothing wrong in it. 

Or again, nothing is more common than for a i 
to be all but blinded by a fit of temper. He is angry, 
or he is sulky, and he indulges his own bitterness in 
heart ; and he persuades himself, or half persuades h 
self, that he does well to be angry. He is angry at what 
is wrong, he thinks he has been unfairly used, or he has 
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1 slighted, or he has been thwarted needlessly, and 
Ae injustice makes him angry, and he is right to be 
angry. And the feeling of being in the right is so 
Strong in his mind (hat the ill-temper seems to be quite 
justified. Yet, assuredly, his blindness is never so great 
ibut that he is all along half conscious of it. If he would 
but force himself to look away from the real or fancied 
wrong that he has suffered to the duty that God requires 
oow from him, he would very speedily see that what- 
ever else was wrong, he, at any rate, was not right. 

Or again, nothing is more blinding than vanity. A 
1 who indulges it seems very often quite unconscious 
just at the moment that he is doing or sajing anything 
Conceited or vain. Or again, the bUnding power of 
mess is so exceedingly great, that if you will let it, 
\L will wrap you round in a sort of spiritual slumber, and 
yon shall become thoroughly self-indulgent while you 
limey that you are but having your natural rights. And 
yet in both these cases, if some rude shock awakes you, 
{pou know full well that you were never quite in the dark, 
i that you might at any moment, if you had chosen, 
have seen the truth about yourself, 

This sort of semi-btindness, however, is a very com- 
lon and a very serious hindrance in the way of all 
Christians. Very, very often we cannot plead that we are 
uitc blind; and yet we seem not to see enough to rouse 
S to true obedience. It is like a spell or a nightitiare. 
t is like that sort of dream when you feel as if you had 
le power to awake but could not use the power. And 
there is one class of minds peculiarly liable to suffer from 
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it; I mean all those who from natural conatitudoD 
moved by duly much more than by love. The 
very often very (rue servants of God, more often perbap 
what we should ca!I true, honest servants than aflTcciion 
children, these are subject to this as if to a kind 
disease. They see and yet do not see iheir own \ 
ficiency. They condemn and yet do not condemn t 
own faults. They want to please God, and yel oRen I 
and know that they fail, because of some fault of 1 
kind which seems to paralyse much of their spiritoal I 

t even those who not only try to do iheir dtitjr, 
1 come to God as their Father, even they are liable to 

le difiiculty, and very often do wrong as it were tl 
kind of dream. 

What is the cure ? Assuredly the cure is to turn n 
earnestly to God. You want to do your duty, Ye»; 
if you would know your duty you must copy the [ 
set before you in the Psalm, and as the eyes 
ser\'ants look unto the hands of their masters, as 
eyes of a maiden unto the hands of her mistress, so R 
your eyes wait upon the Lord your God. Trj- to fo 
yourself; to forget your own rights and claims ; j 
own wishes and hopes ; and to think only of what 1 
tliink will please God best. Whenever you f««I i 
quite sure whether you are in the right ; n 
slight suspicion crosses you that your ill tcmi^er ia 
reasonable, and that your indignation is not pure ( 
tion to injustice, that your wish to have your own n 
not quite unselfish, that your disinclination to confcM 
a fault is not really pride ; whenever you have an t 
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though hut a passing thought that perhaps your view of 
right is not the right view, try to think what will be most 
pleasing to Christ, and judge by that. For you may be 
sure that as the thought of Christ is strength very often 
when we are weak, and comfort when we are in trouble, 
so is it also light very often when we are in darkness ; a 
light that will not be refused to those who seek it 
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SERMON XXX. 

TEMPTATIONS FROM WITHIN'. 

St. James i. 13, 14. 

'Let m> man lay ivhai he it tempted, I am tempted of Ged:_fi>r 
Gad cannot be tempted iwith evil, neither temptetb he any man; 
but every man is teinpled, <iuben be ii draiua away of bis otm 
lust, and enticed.' 



'X'O say 'I am tempted by God' sounds irrever 

and no religious man would use suc'j ai 
sion. But change the words slightly and say, 1 
tempted' but 'I am tried of God,' and there is irreverenci 
no longer, and all religious men will find it a help in the 
trials to feel that they may say this, and may loot c 
their trials as coming from that Providence whid 
governs all things by love. The difference plainly I 
this. To say ' I am tempted of God ' implies that God'B 
purpose in sending the temptation is to lead the temptecl' 
into sin; to say 'I am tried of God' implies thai God'ft 
purpose is to educate (he man who is tried by sendi 
the trial to exercise his spiritual strength. This distino 
tion is a part of what St. James means here. He mea 
to reprove that fatalism which besets all of us at time^' 
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and inclines us to say when we do wrong that it was not 
OUT doing, that we could not help ourselves, that it is our 
nature, that we were made so, or in other words, for 
discuss it how you will it comes to that, that God was the 
real cause of the sin. 

Now on the one side it is so mere a commonplace 
10 any Christian to say that God is not the cause of our 
sins, that it seems hardly worth while to say another word 
about the matter ; and on die other side nothing is more 
common than a disguised acquiescence in this false and 
mischievous notion. For there can be little doubt that 
no one, or at any rate almost no one, ever deliber- 
ately supposes that God made him do wrong ; but still, 
whatever may be the belief or theory of the matter, we 
do very often so entirely turn away our minds from our 
own blame, and so entirely fix them on the circumstances 
that have conduced to our sin, that practically it comes 
to the same tiling as if we were mere fatalists. If it had 
not been for this friend's foolish or sinful example ; if it 
bad not been for this unlucky accident ; if it had not 
been for the tempting opportunity just coming when I 
was already very weak ; if it had not been for the 
provocation which threw me off my balance, I should 
not have gone wrong. There is rarely any truth what- 
ever in these excuses. Sin is so truly a plant that 
springs from within, that, excepting some rare cases, he 
who would do wrong in one set of circumstances 
would in another. You found temptation in this 
incident. Well, if it had not happened you would have 
found the same temptation or another quite as bad in 
Q 2 
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something else. And if you had been really true 
your own conscience, you would have found very Ul 
lemptation either in one or the other. There are, 
doubt, a few rare exceptions to this. But they do i 
affect the general rule. I am not, however, so i 
concerned just now with the truth or falsehood of tha 
excuses, as with the notion implied in them. You c 
wrong, but the fault, you say, is not yours ; I 
was really caused by circumstances. Then whose fai 
was it? Whose except His who guided circumstana 
to such a point? What is this but saying indirecdy ti 
you are tempted by God ? And it is precisely this tl 
St. James is here forbidding. Your temptation, he te 
you, comes from within. As God cannot Himself 1 
tempted, so neither does He tempt. The power of d 
temptation is in you. 

Now the human weakness which makes us so Ttt 
to lay our faults on circumstances is mischievous in p 
venting our repentance from being so deep as it ouj 
to be. There can be no doubt that it is a bad thbg 'i 
itself, that instead of feeling really sorry when we ha» 
done wrong, we should get rid of the uncomfortaw 
thought as soon as we can by saying that we 
not help ourselves. But this is by no means the whol 
nor the greatest part of the mischief. The chief ei 
is not in stopping regrets for the past, but preventing r 
exertion for the future. And tliis evil is so very terrib 
in every way, that we are bound with all our strenj 
to contend against the intrusion of this false idea L 
our minds. 




■ Thus, for instance, this is one of the- usual attendants 
on all habitual sins. If you once allow yourself to fall 
into a habit of evil of whatever kind, fhe idea that you 
are helpless, that you are made so, that it is your nature, 
will very speedily creep in and try to lay hold of your 
mind. Whether it be a sin of passion or of temper 
which comes only at times, leaving you free to live a right 
and perhaps even a religious life in the intervals, and 
returning with a sort of easy victory in the hour of 
temptation, making your falls all the more miserable 
by their contrast with your happier and better moments ; 
or some of those palsies of the soul which seem to 
benumb the will, sloth for instance, or selfishness ; or 
again, a petty fault which mars all your life without 
seeming ever to stain it deeply, making you ashamed 
and justly ashamed that you should find a difficulty in 
overcoming such a trifle ; in such cases, over and above 
ihe temptation to the sin itself, there soon comes the 
added temptation to treat it as hopeless, to give up in 
despair, to reconcile yourself to your enemy, and say 
that yon are made so and cannot do otherwise. And 
this is indeed no trifling addition. The one chance of 
escape from habitua! sin is never to intermit the struggle : 
do that, and you are quite sure to conquer ; some better 
opportunity for getting power over the temptation pre- 
sents itself; or the temptation seems to go away of itself, 
you do not know how ; or it returns less and less fre- 
quently till it returns no more; its going may be in one 
way or in another ; but persevere in the battle, and go 
it surely will Thus ere now have Christians overcome 



bodily temptations, to some men the severest trials of 
thus have Christians lamed down unruly temper; 
have they conquered pride and vanity; thus have 
taught themselves to be true. But all this is simpljr 
possible if once the false fancy is allowed to sdse 
soul, that your fault is not your own, but due to 
circumstances of your life. 

What is thus chiefly applicable to our individual B 
Is also in its measure applicable to society and to 
actions of society. There is precisely the same lein 
tion to acquiesce in tbe practices of society as if i 
were part of tlie ordinance of God, and as S 
members of that society were not responsible for W 
ever may be wrong in them. There are, of couil^' 
every society certain mailers which are regulated 
ought lo be regulated by the society itself. What 
be the prevalent understanding on which all Old 
intercourse is to rest, is generally a matter which i 
society must determine in its own case. And fa 
sequence of this, every society and every section a 
invariably forms a code of laws of its own. This rt 
grows up as it were insensibly. No one can aa.g 
how it is made, but its operation is undenii 
It is by no means identical with the law of 
nor is it requisite that it should be. But it 
tliat it should never contradict the law 
even in the slightest particulars. Now 
human and fallible, it will every now and 1 
that law, and then comes the temptation 
speaL. The temptation b to look on the tvH 
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1 feel it to be an evil as hopeless, as incurable, as a 
Wt of natural production. It may be quite true that 
a alone cannot set the evil right ; but that does not 
J any means justify you in thinking of it as if it came 

!e mysterious way from God Himself, as if it were 
levilable, as if it ceased to be wrong, because the 
rong is divided among so many. You cannot set it 
ght. No ; but you can do something towards setting 
right. You can at least refuse to join in upholding it. 

;an on proper occasions express your disapproval. 

:an lesoiuiely refuse to let it determine your own 
onduct. And not only you can, but you must, if you 
re to be a Christian. And the temptation to acquiesce 

. as you fancy, an ordinance of Providence at all, 
Bt your own weakness and nothing else. 

once more, it is the same sort of false notion ■' 
inch makes a man whose faults are mostly of the 
tgative sort, quietly live out his life without a thought of 
hything higher. Your character, it may be, is such as 
fill not wrong other people, and therefore will not bring 
pon you the discomfort which always pursues those that 
take themselves disagreeable. So you can go along 
Jiiietly enjoying yourself, and thinking of nothing else. 
!o, too, could the rich man live, at whose gate lay Lazarus 
ill of sores, and longing for a few crumbs. Tliis sort 
if easy, contented, self-satisfied life, the life of him who 
lever exerts himself to do a kindness, who knows no 
elf-denial, who cares not to serve his country, his 
hurch, or his neighbours, this is not merely not good, 
j wrong. It is the life of the servant who hid his 
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lord's money in the earth. You have, you cannot help 
having, opportunities of serving God. But there is n 
visible commensurate reward. There is no attractioi 
It is hard to stir, to exert one's self, to deny one's se 
when no end is to be attained. Such excuses as thes 
will not be accepted. You are God's servant, and yo 
are bound to look closely whether you are really serving 
Him, and not to say that His Providence has not pr< 
vjded you with work that you Uke to do. 

In conclusion, let me sum all up in this : that it 
hardly possible to exaggerate the difference between duty 
as we dream of it, and duty as we are called to do 
We ever dream of a duty, the doing of which st 
bring its own reward in satisfying our imagination w 
a sort of sense of our own excellence, We find it 
so mixed up with drawbacks, difficidties, shortcomings 
our own, that we are half ashamed of it when we havti 
done it. We cannot, we cannot bring ourselves tO 
believe the fundamental truth of all morals and all reli- 
gion which is expressed in the proverb, ' He that ruletli 
his own spirit is better than he that taketh a city.' W< 
dream of duty as just difficult enough to require a real 
exertion, and then fine and glorious in the show. Wi 
find it so difficult as to tax our utmost strength of will, 
and it looks poor when it is done. We feel as if our. 
strength had ever to be spent on the wrong thing. ThM 
which tries us is the strong power of some secret tempta- 
tion, whose victory over us is a misery, but whose defeat,. 
if we can defeat it, gives us no credit; nay, perhaps 
is such that we care not to confess it to a single soul. 
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Wc always dream of duty in one set of circumstances. 
RTe always have to do it in another. And it is in pre- 
femng these dreams of ours to the reality that we 
tte betrayed into the mistake of assigning our sins to 
ihe circumstances of our life. If I were set to do this 
or that, if I were in a different place, if I were among 
different companions, if I had different superiors, if I 
lad work better suited to my character, then what should 
t not do ? Ah, you know not what you would do the 
east, for even if all these things were so, you still would 
ind that dreaming and doing were veiy different things. 
3ut however that may be, it is quite plain that duty 
aui only be duty when done as required, not when done 
n chosen and adapted circumstances. You are to be 
lodged, you are to be valued, you are to be aided, you 
JRie to be purified, not as you might be if things were 
Otherwise, but as you are. Cease to indulge in vain 
ns of what might have been, and see what duty 
really is. Our Master Christ has given you this thing 
o do : say not that you are ready to do something else 
but not this ; say not that this is just what you cannot 
say not that you are a mere peg in a machine 
and have no power to move. All this is either sloth 
Or sheer blindness. Hero, as things are, with the help 
vithin yotir reach, you can win your victory. And what 
B more, however iitlle it may seem so now, you shall 
me day see that the victory was worth the winning. 

QetiAtr 3i, i86fi. 
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St. Matthew iii. 1,3. 

' In these daji came John the Baptist, preaching in the viiUa 
ef 3udsa, and say'mg. Repent jc : for the Ungdtrm of bea^at U\ 

'T'HE season of Advent, which commences this d 

one of ihe seasons specially appointed for review \ 
of life and repentance from sin, as the season of Lent il I 
the other. But there is a difference between the two:.] 
For Lent calls us to the repentance of feeling, and Advei 
to the repentance of thought. In Lent we are look! 
forward to that great sacrifice of love which took awajrl 
our sins ; we are thinking of the Cross, and of the worU 
which the Cross was intended to do ; if we have humaB 
hearts, we cannot then fail to be stricken with sorrow focj 
that evil in our lives which our Lord died to cleanse;,! 
if we are capable of feeling at all, we truly must be touchet 
with a sense of the love which calls us away by the life 
sorrow, by the agony in the Garden, by the death ( 
anguish, from the sin which keeps us from our Father.l 
Surely then our repentance is meant to be the repentance 
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of the heart, of the feelings, of passionate love, of the 
returning prodigal, of the weeping Magdalen. But in 
Advent we are summoned to a different kind of sorrow, 
to a different kind of self- discipline. We are now looking 
forward to the judgment ; we are preparing for the great 
review which shall take account of our lives ; we are suna- 
moned to an absolutely just tribunal. We must prepare 
for it by anticipating it. ' If we would judge ourselves,' 
says Sl Paul, 'we should not be judged.' The re- 
pentance now demanded is the repentance of sober 
thought, of reflection on our present life, of judgment on 
our spiritual progress. There may indeed be much to 
touch our feelings of affection, there may be much to fill 
our hearts with sorrow; we may find the return of the 
prodigal no inappropriate example to follow. But the 
special work of the season is to think rather than to feel ; 
to see clearly what we have to mend, and to bend our will 
to mend it ; to put our minds as well as our hearts to our 
duties, for God commands the service of all our faculties, 
it is well, when our worship in its regular sequence 
k reminds us of special truths, that our thoughts and our 
I devotions and all our spiritual life should follow, and 
I make due use of the occasion thus provided. 

We are approaching the season when we celebrate the 
I coming of Christ, and look forward to His coming again. 
I Our thoughts are led to the same expectation which made 
I John the Baptist preach repentance ; he preached because 
\ the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 

Now he was the forerunner of our Lord; and how did 
I he prepare the people to receive iheir coming Saviour ? 
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As far as we know of the preaching; of John the 
Baptist, it consisted in what we should call the enforce- 
ment of moral duties. Soon after, our Lord Himself 
began His own ministry, and his public teaching opened 
with the great discourse which ever since all Christians 
have known as the Sermon on the Mount. And what is 
the general tenor of this sermon ? Again it consists in 
. the enforcement of what we should call moral duties. 
There is nothing that you call speculation in it ; nothing 
that we ordinarily call by the name of doctrine ; nothing 
that our conscience does not instantly confirm as being, 
even if first given to man by revelation, yet now, at any 
rate, within the reach of our own moral judgment. And 
still, through our Lord's teaching to the very end, the s 
principle ever returns, that whatever else may he needed 
to be His servant, this, at any rate, is indispensable, that 
you shall do God's will, that your life's action shall be 
governed by God's law, that you shall bring forth good 
fruits. It is out of the question to plead that you loved 
earnestly, that you felt keenly, that you wished very muci) 
to do right, if meanwhile your life has shown no reaulEt 
from this earnest love, from this keen feeling, from this 
great desire. Let us make what deduction we please oa 
the score of human weakness, of human blindness ; let u 
allow that a man may often, nay, will always, fall far short 
of his own ideal ; let us allow that even good men some- 
times do very wrong, and that not even the best are 
less; still there remains the undeniable truth, that that is 
no religion at all which produces no fruit in the Ufe. The 
life, the deeds of a man, are not the whole of him. There 
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B much behind that man may sometimes lake account of. 
iliere is still more that God will take account of. But 
If not the whole of a man, yet this life, these fruits of his 
character, these issues from the hidden springs within, are 
9- very large part of him ; and if these are not God's, and, 
" n so far as they are not God's, neither does the man be- 
jlong to God, 

With this, then, it is quite plain all Christians must 
Iwgin. You are a Christian. You are called on to think 
■of the judgment of God. You are called on to judge 
yourself in anticipation of that Judgment, What is the 
first thing to do ? Look at your life. 

And in order to make it easier to reflect seriously on 
JUT hves and on the true character of them, let us, as it 
were, gather them up under two chief heads, the one that 
which should be the governing rule of our conduct, taken 
a itself, and the other that which especially touches our 
relations with other men ; I mean, principle and temper, 
I^et us look a little at these two points. Let us see 
^whether our principles are Christian, and whether our 
tempers are Christian, for whenever we fail in either of 
'these we have great need of repentance and amendment. 

Now, we all mean by principle that strong sense of 
.duty which keeps us straight in ail cases in which we are 
not taken by surprise, or misled by mistake, and even in 
;those cases, never lets us wander far, but quickly checks 
the straying feet, and calls us to the path. The charac- 
teristic of principle is trustworthiness. The man of prin- 
dple will live in secret as he lives in public, and will not 
gratify a wish when it cannot be known, which he would 
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not gratiry if it could be known. The man of principle 
is emphatically the man who loves the light, and comes 
lo the light. When the poet said of a great warrior, 
' whatever records leap to light, he never shall be shamed/ 
he described a man of high principle. There is a great- 
deal of goodness among men which comes from no prin- 
ciple at all. Sometimes, for instance, a man is quite one 
thing in one company, and quite another thing in another; 
and such a one, when in the company of the good, will 
himself be good. And that goodness is not hj-pocritical, 
it is quite genuine ; but it has no depth, it comes from no 
principle. 

Again, some will show much perseverance and steadi- 
ness in their duty as long as they are tolerably successfnl ; 
but if they make one mistake, if they fail at all, they give- 
up all effort at once. For their effort did not come from 
principle, but from the pleasure of success. Again, s 
will indulge wrong thoughts to the very utmost, and think 
it quite enough to abstain from wrong deeds or wrong 
words. But why ? The wrong thought is not as great a 
sin, but it is as real a sin as the wrong deed or word. 
The fact is, that such men do not abstain from wrong 
on principle, but either from shame or from fear of 
consequences. So, in various ways, much that se 
good, and, I will add, much that is good, still has no 
it the depth of true principle. I say much tliat ia good, 
for I by no means mean to deny that even this shallow 
good, which has no genuine root in it, yet is really g 
as far as it goes, may possibly be the germ of something 
much better, may possibly be the smoking flax which the 
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wd will not quench, and which will burst into flame by- 
d-bye. But when we are looking soberly at our lives, we 
mot lay much stress on such good as this. It does not 
(me from any principle of good. It is not worth much, 
rinciple is trustworthy, is steady, is always growing 
ranger. Whether in absence or in presence, whether 
e duty be little or great, whether the attraction to sin be 
rong or weak, the man of principle is the same. He 
■s right because it is right; not because of a momentary 
ipulse, not because his company happens at the time to 
B of the right sort, not because other eyes are on him, not 
Ecause wrong will bring mischief, but because it is right. 
And of course it is true that a man of real principle 
II sometimes be taken off his guard and will do wrong, 
\ then his principle will be sorely tried, for there are 
1 trials harder than having to set right a wrong act, 
rtiether it be by confessing it, as is sometimes needed, or 
<f repairing it, as is also sometimes needed. Yet even 
gainst such sins as these of surprise a man of principle 
rodually wins a wonderful protection. For out of prin- 
ple is sure to grow an instinct of right which warns a 
against wrong, even when as yet he does not dis- 
ictly see that it is wrong. A man of principle might be 
rayed, possibly, into want of truth; but not often even 
Strayed, for he surely conies at last to find a check in 
e instinct of his conscience. A man of principle might 
[ep into an ungenerous act ; but not often would he even 

; he would be checked even before he could plainly see ' 
e wrong. 
This, then, is what I mean by principle. Apply it to 
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our own lives. See how much of our hves is right by 
sort of happy accident, by absence of temptation, by prft 
aence of all manner of aids. But see, too, how we sli 
here because we are hid from sight, and there because a 
believe that we shall be so hidden ; and here because oi 
company laughs us out of our principles ; and there 1m 
cause our usual support is taken away. See how fitfid^ 
uncertain, untrustworthy we often are. Look to this, i 
you will assuredly find much to mend. 

Yet again, it is quite possible to have right princtplesj 
to be quite trustworthy, to be quite true, to be unchanged 
by mere change of circumstances, and yet to spoil all by 
want of control of temper. We are charged by God to 
an indefinite degree with each other's happiness, 
know that we can make each other happy or unhappy 
with marvellous ease. And there is no one duty wbidi 
the New Testatnent more incessantly teaches than the 
duty of contributing to each other's happiness. So 6 
quently does this come up in the New Testament, and 
especially in our Lord's own teaching, that religious mea 
sometimes feel a sort of wonder that so much should h 
said about making each other happy in a Book whose 
chief object is rather to make us holy. But so it 
And of all the means which we have for touching e 
other's happiness, either to make it or to spoil it, there is 
none that can be compared with the temper. A really 
good man, with a temper not thoroughly chastened, will 
sometimes inflict far more pain on all with whom hff 
comes in contact, than a man of sweet temper who I: 
no depth of principle at all. And the worst is that 
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per is terribly blinding, and when any one gives way 
Eo it, it shuts his eyes for the time to what he is doing, . 
and he never thinks how wrong he is, or how much pain 1 
tie gives. High principle must of course stand above 
disciplined temper ; but let not any Christian dream that 
to leave temper unchecked is a light sin in the eyes of 

God of love. How can it be ? For it is a trial to 
ove, and it is a weight upon duty, and it is a chilJ to de- 
rnd it is blindness to the spiritual sight, and it is 
Jiardness to the feelings, and it ends at last in loweriog \ 
file whole character. For not even high principle can be! 
retained for ever against the effect of self-indulged tempep \ 
I the soul. 

Now, in all such reviews of life as we naturally make at ] 
fit seasons, we remember, as a matter of course, that to ] 
find ourselves seriously in the wrong cannot be ti 
Christian anything; but a reason for a renewed retun 
Us Lord and Master for help to amend that wrong to the- J 
very uttermost. But at such a season as this, how serious 1 
should be such a review I With what deep, with what 1 
fervent resolutions should such a review be followed I 
'Christ our Master seems to be with us when we are look-, 

at ourselves. His love, His tenderness, are present 

ur minds when we see how far we have been from 
trae obedience to His will. Can we not put more depth | 

iforward into our religious life ? Can we not compel 
ourselves to hold more fast by plain rules of right, to be 
trustworthy, to be less changed by every wind that 
bbws ? Can we not again hold in that rising ill-temper 
vriiich gives so much pain, which cuts ofT so much love ? 
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We cannot doubt that the pain which our ill-temper gives 
to our fellow-men is as nothing to the pain which it gives 
to our Lord. And can we not prepare for Christmas by 
learning to sweeten, to soften, to check such evil feelings ? 
We cannot make ourselves perfect all at once ; but oh ! 
how infinitely nearer do we seem to come to God when 
we make but a beginning of trying to please Him better 
than before. His arms are round us, and we feel them 
the moment our will sets our feet to walk in His way. 
His arms are round us with forgiveness, given before it is 
asked, for the penitent knows the first moment of re- 
pentance that his sin is pardoned, and that he himself is 
taken home to his Father's heart. 



December 2, 1866. 
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'er ei'ety one Ibal doetb mil battib tbe light, neither Cametb 
to the ligbl, kit bis Jttit ibeuld be rffn/ved' 

A LL through this season we are repeating, after the 
■^^ Collect for the day, the Coikct for the First Sunday 

. Advent, and asking God's grace to cast away the 
Vorics of darkness, and put upon us the annour of light. 
We acknowledge the force of the Apostle's exhortation, 
pat it is high time to awake out of sleep ; the night is 
Bu' spent, the day is at hand. When, indeed, the day 
of Christ's return shall come we have not the slightest 
notion, but our own life is so short, that this practically 
Bakes no difference in tbe rule by which we are to 
jnide our lives. We are close upon (he other world; 
]»e are close on that gate of dearh by which we pass 
fato the clear eternal light. Most certainly it would 
Krike us all with a thrill if we were assured by an 
intbority which we could not doubt that the judgment- 
day wonid come within the nest fiftj- years; and yet to 
reaUy amounts to the same thing ; for very fev- 
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among us can look forward to another fifty years of 

The night is far spent ; the day is at hand. It 
time to cast away the works of darkness and put on t 
■armour of light. 

What are the works of darkness ? They are define^ 
the Gospel by the words that I have quoted. They 
are the works which a man does not like to bring tO 
the light, lest they should be reproved. Whatever j 
would feel ashamed, in conscience, that your fellow-i 
men should know ; whatever you tried to hide i 
doing, and still try to hide now that it is done, from a 
sense of guilty fear ; whatever alarms you when yoi 
think of the possibility of its detection, that is a work o 
darkness- It is not every kind of evil that always seeks 
the dark. There are some sins which derive a kind ( 
horrible grandeur from defying the light. But this i 
not the character of most sins. Most sins prefer lb 
darkness. 

When, therefore, we speak of the works of darki 
we mean almost all evil that we can do. But -v 
to speak of a particular aspect of them. Sins will v 
in their scale and proportion, as it were, according to tl« 
measure which is applied to them. They may be tested 
by the mischief they do to others by their example c 
evil contagion ; they may be tested by the mischief tba 
they do to the soul of the sinner by polluting it, I 
weakening it, or by blinding it ; they may he tested I 
the pains which they inflict ; they may be tested by the 
clearness of the prohibition which has forbidden thenw 
And all these different tests would put them ia a differed 
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; order ; would give a different rule of pre-eminence ; would 
■■call for a different kind of condemnation on them ; would 
' stir the conscience with a different emotion. And so, 
when we call them works of darkness, we mean to view 
ihem from a particular point, and to pronounce judg- 
ment on them as seen thus and thence. We mean to 
ask our consciences to think of them in that lighi ; to 

Ige them by that rule ; to assign to them in their 
; the sort of stigma which belongs to that kind 
of eviL 

This stigma is the sense of shame. And it is necessary 
I demand that our consciences should examine what 
this sense will say, because the answer that we get is 
very often singularly different from, is almost always far 
deeper and truer than, the answer that we get by ap- 
pealing to any other standard. If we ask ourselves, what 
1 has our conduct done, loo often the hann is quite 
hidden from our eyes, and too often the harm, even if we 
could see it at all, would be no true measure of our guilt, 
ictively do we know this to be the case, that it 
is the commonest of all excuses for having done wrong, 
to ask, 'what harm is it?' We see no ill consequences; 
and if there be no ill consequences, we like to infer that 
it cannot be verj' eviL We know, perhaps, perfectly well, 
that the excuse is worthless, but we seize upon it, not 
because it satisfies our own consciences, but because we 
fcel fljat it would be difficult to answer, and it sounds 
|dauMble. Or again, if we measure faults by punish- 
gaent, we know that human punishment cannot be any 
E of degrees of wrong, and Divine putush- 
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ment has not yet worked out to its end, and therefore wa 
cannot judge by it. But the test of shame is not to I 
so perverted. If we honestly ask the soul if there bv 
any part of the conduct which it would be painful t 
have revealed to others; if we ask whether we coul 
submit, without flinching, to lay bare the life ; if we aslt 
whether we ever do what we would rather should new 
be known, the answer may not be infallible, but it wi 
be nearer the truth as a judgment on our lives Q» 
almost any other we could get 
. And see how real the answer is; how it seems 1 
I come from some other power, and not from ourselvesJ 
"Very often it is alraost like a revelation, and a thing 
chat seemed a trifle becomes on a sudden utterly 
without excuse the moment we fancy that some one e 
is to know it. We judge ourselves by a fair, honest; 
trial, perhaps; we see that this is wrong, and that this 
is excusable. We pass sentence on what we have done] 
We are sorry for the wrong, and determine 
to repeat it. But what is all this in comparison witlji 
the new fhrill of pain when we fancy to ourselves that 
it cannot or that it must not be concealed ? There isi 
as it were, an utter inversion of all our previous judg- 
ment. A different thing stands at the head of 01* 
offendings. But not only so ; not the order only, but 
the whole keenness and force of our condemnatioB 
becomes new, and we see in a way that nothing els» 
can teach us what an evil thing is sin, what shame, what 
utter self-condemnation, what stinging and bitter pain 
is its Datural portion. 
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are here strangers and •pilgrims. This 
'Jiome. We are going hence soon home to our Father, 
home to our truest friends and lovers, home to the gendert 
of all affectionate welcomes, home to a love which 
Bhrinks not even from the Cross. But there is one 
inevitable condition attached to our going home. We 
'Shall have to lay bare everj' single thing that we have 
ilone to eyes that love, before faces that, perhaps, wilt 
Hot be able to conceal their surprise, their pain, their 
shame on our account, a shame almost harder to bear 
than any anger. Then shall be seen by those who 
bavc loved us what it is that they have loved. Then 
riiall be seen the disappointment of friends who had 
thought so much of us. Then shall be seen the 
wttonishment of those who had trusted us entirely. 
Then shall be brought to clear light the secret sin, 
long-cherished evil thought, the many hidden acts 
of shame which would have made men estimate the 
doer so differently had they known the truth. St 
Paul speaks of that day of the Lord as revealed by 
fire, and of some who have kept the true foundation, 
yet have built such wood, and hay, and stubble into 
flieir characters that that fire shall bum it up, and they 
I themselves, though saved, yet shall be saved so as by 
What he means by fire we cannot tell. But well 
(nay one part of the fire be that searching and 
icorching shame which shall burn, as it were, the very 
,Boul of him who has deeds of darkness staining his life. 

Try your life by the nearer and directer test of 
asking whether there is any one thing in your conduct 
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that you would be ashamed that your father i 
mother here on earth should be told. Try -whether 
you are living so that it would give you no deep and 
bitter pain, it would not make you hang your he&d, 
it would not thrill you with alarm, if your mother or 
your father were somehow to know it as God knows 
it. Try whether your joy in going home would be 
dashed by the thought of such a revelation. Whether, 
in the other world, the sinner will be required to tell 
his own sins, I cannot tell. St. Paul says expressly' 
that all secrets shall be made manifest ; but he does 
not say how. But if yon had, immediately on reluming 
home, to go over al! your life since you last left i^( 
and to tell every single thing that you had done, 
which your conscience now reminded you, if you had 
to say all the wrong that you had done or saic 
thought when quite alone, all that you had joined in, 
al! that you had promoted, would it always be such 
pure joy to return to those who love you best 
earth? Nay, would not their love make it all the 
harder to have to tell them, to have to bear their pais 
and shame at hearing it, to have to live in their 
company after you had told them? Think of the 
shame that this would bring on you ; think of the 
shrinking of the conscience, of the hiding of the fac^ 
of the inability of the voice to begin, and you mD. 
have some sort of measure by which you may ji 
how far your life is right. 

The conscience is constantly present, and will warn 
us when we do wrong j but it gains quite a wonderful 
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4 i ncisive ness and power when we call upon it not 
nerely 10 judge of itself, but to call in a mother's or 
I father's face as an assessor in the Court. What it 
pves you such pain to tell, what sort of a thing 
t that have been to do ? 
The darkness of a deed, the love of darkness that 
B seen in it, the fear of light, is a sure test of its being 
evil. But if you look at it from the other side, you 
will feel it quite as strongly. For just so we cannot 
help always assigning a peculiar value to openness, to 
ifllingness that all shall be known, to readiness to con- 
s what is wrong. Nay, so strong is this, that we often 
piit involuntarily a double trust in one who has confessed 
I fault of his own accord, and we feel more sure of him 
lan we do of one against whom we know of no fault, 
'he openness of confessing often shows a truer, a 
(lore trustworthy, a deeper character than any fault, 
iwever grave, can mar or lower in our eyes. And 
: would rather put the most absolute confidence in 
e who could not rest without telling of a serious 
iwilt that he had committed, than in very many who 
our knowledge, had committed any fault at all. 
So, then, at this season, when we are required to 
repare for Christmas by serious reflection, I would 
Ige you to use this rule in measuring and valuing 
life that you are living — how far would you be 
willing to tell your father or your mother everything 
that you do ? For if you are doing what you would 
lot like them to know, you cannot be doing right. 
I your life by the test of light and darkness. How 
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much of it is either open already, or might be laid 
open without your feeling any shame or dread? How 
much of it seeks the darkness as its true and proper 
abode ? For God is emphatically the God of light In 
His city we are told there is no night. In Himself 
we are told there is no darkness at all. We, if we 
are to be His children, must be like Himself. We must 
cast away the works of darkness, and put on us the 
armour of light. 



December 16, 1866. 
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3 Corinthians iii, la, 15, 

tbtn that we have such hope, ive ute great plainnrit ef 
^eah : and xel ai Maiei, lubUb put a vail a-ver hii face, that 
the children of Israel could not stedfattly look to the end of 
that •which ii abolhhed.' 

' THINK it almost certain that in this passage St. 

Paul founded his argument on the Septuagint ac- 

DUnt of the reason why Moses put the veil upon bis 

'X. For in our authorised version the narrative in 

■.ados represents Moses as putting a veil before his face 

order to hide the glory which shone from it while 

B was delivering the rnessage of God to the people. 

t the Septuagint translators represent him as putting 

the veil, not in order to hide the glory, but in order 

wt ihey might not see that glory fade away ; in order 

lat they might not observe how that glory was a perish- 

ble thing, and how, as soon as the message was delivered, 

from his face, and his countenance became 

nee more Uke that of another man. I think it very 
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probable that the Septuaj^int translators were rig! 
that the Hebrew really did mean what they understood 
it to mean. But however that may be, it does not, 1 
think, admit of much doubt that St. Paul here followed 
the Septuagint, and that his argument is this : MoseS 
was obliged to hide his face with a veil, or otherwise his 
people would have seen what it was not good for them 
to see, that the glory of his revelation was transitory. 
We need no such veil ; for the glory of our revelation i» 
permanenL Had the old system worn no veil, the people 
would have learnt too soon that it was not the last, die 
highest, the best, that it was but a preparation, that it 
glory was destined to pass away. And then their 
reverence for it would have been broken down. Every- 
' thing was therefore half hidden under veils, and figure^ 
and types : everywhere they were surrounded by mystery, 
by symbol, by allegory; and all this hid, and was in- 
tended to hide, the fact, that they had not yet reached 
the true and final revelation of God. But we can b 
plain. For the more our glory is gazed at, the brightej 
it glows, and the more unchangeable. 

Now, this is not a peculiar characteristic of the hiatoij 
of Moses. It attends all revelations, all enlightenment 
Light always comes to the soul vrith a peculiar glory; 
but all light, except the very highest, is quite sure 
its glory as time goes on. We see it ; we are caugt 
by it. But if it be not the glory of absolute truth, 5 
are sure at last 

'To see it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day.' 
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£X. US look at this in our own personal experience, in 
e experience of our own lives. We experience some- 
nes great changes come over our lives Tor different 

; what comes of these changes afterwards ! 
iFor instance, you fall in with some person who catches 
iur admiration; who seems to you to have found the 
lie secret of what is worth doing and being; whom you 
bk up to, wonder at, long to imitate ; who seems to be 
liking on a more excellent path, in a more splendid 
Not always, perhaps, is he quite like what you 
ive been told to admire ; not always does he live by the 
les of right that you have heard inculcated ; not always 
Duld he be approved by recognised authorities. But to 
n he seems worthy of ail admiration. How long does 
s last ? Assuredly not for ever. You see more of 
n, or more of others. You leam that he has weak- 
Ssses. Perhaps your own mind gradually grows away 
Perhaps you are separated from him for a 
lie, and when you meet again you find that either in 
n or in you there is a great change. Somehow, your 
miration will not remain. 

But that is not all. Perhaps he was in many ways 
illy worth imitation. Perhaps you really got much 
lod from him. You find his example and his presence 
real help to you. And now all that is gone. He was 
IT guide, and you fancied that he would be always 
IT guide. But he can guide you no longer. It may lie 
U you think very highly of him still ; but all that light 
hich once seemed to you to shine in his life has quite 
ided away. At any rate, you cannot see it. It may be. 
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all the while, lliat there is in his !ife a still higher an 
more heavenly light which you have never seen at all 
which has not faded from your sight, simply because i 
was never within your sight. It may be that h( 
more worth your admiration than you ever fancied him I 
be ; and that while you have been caught and dazzlt 
by lower qualities, you have never seen at all the high? 
graces that he really had. That may be, or mayiK 
be. But so it is, that your old admiration has lost it 
heat, and you do not see that he is very different ba 
others. 

Or, again, we are sometimes laid hold of by ne 
thoughts. A poet, a preacher, an author has enlighteoo 
ua, We shake off a good deal that we can see was foil 
We determine to live by that higher philosophy whii 
we have just met with. We rule our life accordingly 
We leave off this practice; we commence that. We thin 
we are entering on a new and, as it were, a divine p 
And we find a sort of brightness about all this while it i 
new. But here, too, the brightness does not last, Aft( 
a while our rules of life seem mechanicaL Much"^ 
our philosophy seems commonplace. The formulae i 
which we have expressed the truth to ourselves sea 
questionable. In so far as we have tried to be unlifc 
other people, we begin to be doubtful whether it wa 
worth while. And it is quite possible that we shonl 
slip back into much folly that we had quitted; ^n^ 
because we no longer care for the light that once seeniq 
so bright. 

Or, again, it is not a new light that has come before OOf 
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, but rather a new warmth that has come into 
hearts. We are fired with the desire of being noble, of 
imitating men whose lives we have read, of doing some- 
thing great. We are caught by the feehng, what a. 

jction there must be in doing something really excellent. 

rhat a satisfaction there must be in the consciousness of 
enerous seif-denial ; or, again, of difficult duty cheer- 
i&j done ; or, again, of thorough unflinching truth j 
, again, of helping others to be happier and better, 
a glory about the lives of men who have done 
ch things, which we would fain make our own. Such 
m live in the world's memory ; they are admired, they 
! followed. Why should we not win what they have 
in? 

And BO we set ourselves to copy their lives. And we try 

I. be unselfish and generous. And we try to win respect 

f invariable truth. And we try to do duty manfully and 

3. But yet somehow, after all, that brightness which 

med so splendid in their Uves, fades out of ours. Per- 

Ips at first we think that we have it. But we never think 

I long. Much of our exertion seems wasted. Much of 

r lives that we meant to make so bright turns out very 

)tnmon[>lace and poor. We seem inclined to turn 

round on our consciences and say, ' I have tried it, and 

its brightness does not last. It seems bright as you set 

it before me ; but it fades quite away in the doing.' 

In short, no Christian does not at times feel disap- 
pointed with himself, with his life, with his very consciencCj 
promises that the Gospel seemed to make to 
; fancied that he should find rest, and he gets 
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trouble ; and he fancied he should find sunshin 

gets gloom; and he fancied he should get a 

[ victory, and it is all that he can say if he have i 

, signally defeated. And when he looks outside him 

\ self, there is very often the same feeling. He fandei 

that he should find a great help in some friend, £ 

the friend seems to be no more than any one else 

And he fancied some special rules of life would aid hiiD 

and, as soon as they have become familiar, they haw 

seemed useless. And he fancied prayer would hold hiii 

up ; and he has offered many prayers in vain. ' 

What is the reason? It is that everything fades at las 

which is not the very highest, which is not, indeed, tbi 

glory of God Himself. 

Let us not refuse the lower as a step to the highei 
Be not angry with yourself for having leant upon ti 
which you cannot lean on any longer. Do not think a 
dme or any efforts have been thrown away whicl 
have failed to conduct you to the top, Moses, 
the glory on the face of Moses, 
because the teaching of Moses was destined to perist^ 
and the glory on his face was but transitory. Lowe( 
motives, lower impulses (provided, of course, we exclude 
bad motives and bad impulses), are not to be refused ia{ 
their proper place. They are often helps to our weak* 
ness ; stepping-stones to excellence ; rudiments of highec 
lessons. To serve God, and to keep out of sin, are of si 
supreme importance, that we shall do well to lay holi 
of any aid that may help us to such blessings. To tiy to 
do right for fear of punishment, or for the hope of being 
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Tespeeted, or for the sake of the approval of authorities, 
3 please those whom you love, is a good by no means 
(to be despised. But in these motives, depend upon it, 
not only you must not, but you cannot rest. These 
motives will help you for a time ; but unless you rise 
;abDve these at last, their power gradually slackens*, the 
impulse that they give becomes feebler, and we find that 
unless we have something stronger to cany us on, on we 
cumot go. 

Wherefore strive hard to win early that one highest 
^otive of all, the love of right for the sake of right, the 
fove of Christ for the sake of Christ. It is excellent, for 
linstance, to desire to be true, because of the high estimate 
which all set on truth, because men will then be able to 
lely on you ; because you will then be so much more 
useful, and yora service will be so much more valuable. 
'But then, and then only, will you begin to feel the real 
i^nthusiasm which alone can last when you begin to desire 
D be true, not only to seem true, when you begin to caie 
comparatively little what is thought of you, but long to be 
absolutely purely true ; when your desire shall be, that 
you may lay hare your very soul to God your Master, 
with a consciousness that it is true to the very bottom. 
Then, and then only, will you begin to see in truth an 
Jmperishable glory which you never saw before. Then, 
Bud then only, will it be impossible that the light which 
has shone upon your soul should ever fade away. Thus 
every Christian grace is seen in its true brightness only, 
when we learn to desire it purely for its own sake. Thus 
. does the love of Christ Himself then only show its real 
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glory when we leam at last to come to Him, not for 
the sake of rest, not for the sake of inward peace, not for 
the sake of forgiveness, but that we may be made His 
and like Him. 



February 3, 1867. 
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* And tbtj hrougbt young children to Him, that He ihould touch 
Ihem : and His diiclpki rebuked those thai brought them. But 
when Jesus aalu it, He was much displease4, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not: far of such is the kingdom of Gad.' 

[1 • I ijJE Gospel requires of a man that he shall make 
r the service of Christ his first object. Other pur- 

IjKWes he may have that shall take and rightly take more 
■ of his thoughts, his time, his labour. But only on con- 
I idition that they are subordinate, and that whenever there 
lis any collision, as there will be every now and then, 
reverything else is to give way to that one service. And, 
l;of course, if a man is to make the service of Christ 

npreme, it will follow that every faculty in him shall be 

fcvoled to that service. The Gospel will demand all his 
ind all his intellect, and will every now and then 

\bI them to the utmost stretch of their powers. And 
re led on to think that the service of Christ which 

Ukes all these demands can only be truly performed 
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by those who are in full possession of their power 
How can he give the service of a fixed i^-ill whoi 
character is as yet unstable, and who can hardly be s 
to have a will at all ? How can he give the service i 
his understanding, whose understanding is still uofornM 
and immature ? How can he give thought and care, ' 
has not as yet any power of thought f How can 1 
accept divine teaching and obey its guidance, whoi 
intellect, as yet not trained, is unable to understand, muc 
more unable to appreciate religious doctrine ? 

So, as it seems, thought the disciples of our Lod 
They could not see any good in bringing children It 
Him, since children could not understand much of Hi 
teaching, could not follow Hira as disciples, could n 
give Him the service of a steadfast will, could not qniS 
know what they were doing if they promised to be El 
with all their hearts. But our Lord commanded o 
wise. Whatever the imperfections of the service of tt 
children, yet they had that which made them not onl 
fit to come to Christ and belong to Him, 
patterns of all others who ever could come. TM 
simplicity was worth more than the man's knowledge »(l 
the man's strength. They could serve God and Chrls 
without that which was peculiar to the man. But ibe 
man could not serve without recovering that which w* 
peculiar to them. The child could be Christ's withcm 
being manlike. The man could not be Christ's witba 
being childlike. 

Of course it would be absurd to suppose that tl 
is because of a peculiar merit in the young. It is not I 
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lerit, it is a blessing. The young have weaknesses and 
ilindoesses, all their own. And along with these they 
; this great blessing which is given to them without 
ny effort of theirs, this peculiar fitness to belong to 
hrist We all of us start as it were with this gift. We 
) not all of us use it. Whether we use it or not, as 
ifre grow older it generally begins to fade out of the 
character; and partly wc have to make up for it by 
roper substitutes which belong to later years, but 
artly we have to retain it by conscious and persistent 
ffort The childlike character which a Christian has to 
eep will not remain with him any longer of itself after 
e has ceased to be a child. While he was a child, it 
as his naturally and spontaneously. As he becomes a 
lan, he must retain it by effort of the will, or it will 
iave him. 

In what does it consist ? 
■ It consists first of all in innocence. There is 
Quch of evil that a child does not know, much indeed 
lat it cannot know. As it grows older, a great deal 
f what it can and does know by seeing it, may still 
nnain unknown to its own personal experience. About 
us unconsciousness of evil there is something sacred. 
1 seems more unearthly than anything else that we 
now. Even when ignorance is gone, yet still innocent 
nowledge and guilty knowledge are so far apart that 
^11 there is a kind of heavenly presence round all those 
;bo have not yet sinned in so far as they have not yet 
ed. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. This 
1 of purity, the purity which has been kept clean. 
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not that which has been made clean, always seei 
have a peculiar unearthly lustre- Repentance puts ; 
man back sometimes, not merely where he was, but ev«i| 
higher. A man who has stained himself is sometimel 
so purified that his character seems more stainless tha 
ever. And yet, after all, he may gain a greater degre 
of purity than ever, but not the same kind of puriq 
, There is noihing which quite matches perfect innoceacC 
And the innocence of children is more perfect than aiq 
other on earth. And as we grow older we have I 
replace it by hearty and deep repentance, by comic 
to Christ for cleansing, by fleeing from temptation with 
the utmost earnestness, by prayer to Christ for strengths 
And we shall have what we aslt. But nothing else cs 
quite replace the simple attachment which binds U 
innocent heart to the loving Saviour, and the gron 
Christian clings with earnest longing to whatever fraj 
ment of childlike innocence still remains to him. An 
as he grows older there is no temptation which cuts hii 
with deeper pain than one which solicits him to do : 
wrong thing which he never recollects having do 
before. 

Yet again, a second characteristic of the child Is i 
instinct of obedience. It is natural and easy to a chi 
to obey. And every wise father and every wise moth 
keeps the instinct al^vays in exercise. To this natui 
readiness to obey does the mother appeal when her chik 
is tempted by this trifle or by that. Often a message ii 
sent, or a service is required, just when ihc little wilt wa( 
on the point of going wrong. To this same instinct the 
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inother often has recourse when childish troubles fret the 
^temper. Something to be done, something to be fetched, 
aome mess^e to a servant employs the thoughts, and 
ttie. sorrow is forgotten. The child of course has other 
instincts, and very early the instinct of obedience comes 
in conflict with wishes, and caprices, and fancies, and 
temper, and begins to fade out of the character even 
TBore rapidly than the natural grace of innocence. I 
that same readiness of obedience, that same instinctive I 
jmpulse to obey superior bidding, the man has to learn I 
,if he has not been able to keep. And blessed indeed ia 
he who has kept it. The temptations, the conflicts, the j 
fells, the sorrow, the mischief from which he is saved ; 
who has kept on from childhood the readiness to do ' 
what he is bid, and who, as other authorities are removi 
transfers his hearty and quick submission to God's I 

Essenger within the soul, who shall number? 

Yet once more, a characteristic of the child ia 
simplicity. There is not, there cannot well be in a 
child any depth or persistency of worldly purpose. 
Kather 3 child is altogether purposeless. Affectation 
there may be in a child, but it cannot last. It comes 
and goes. Longing for some particular object there 
be, but how easily it is diverted I The heart is 
readily reached. There is as yet no crust formed over 
it by selfish aims. There is as yet nothing to check 
natural generosity. There may be the germs of world- 
liness, but they are not yet come to their growth. The 
springs of the heart are still fresh. The impulses are 
Still warm. The readiness to believe is still strong. 
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This, too, passes away, unless it is kept by prayer and 
by personal communion with God. This, too, if it pasa 
away, must be recovered, if a man is to be a servant 
of Christ. And this cannot be kept and cannot be 
recovered by conflict with ourselves. To keep in- 
nocence and to keep the instinct of obedience, demand 
chiefly the will. But to keep simplicity demands that 
kind of prayer which seems to make a man famihar with 
the very presence of God, which seems to keep 1 
constantly in the outer court of heaven, which seemtj 
to give him unconsciously the language, the bearing, the* 
countenance only to be got from heavenly thoughts. 
The child almost always keeps his simplicity longest 
in his own family. There where he loves and is lovec) 
where his early faults are known, where for a long t 
he has least temptation to pretend to be what he i 
not, where there is the least to make his heart coW 
or hard, will a growing child still be simple even afier b 
has begim to wear a mask of reserve in al! other coitt 
pany. And so, too, the Christian finds that there is onl 
one way to maintain constantly pure simplicity ■ 
character, and that is to live constantly in the con 
pany of Christ, 

Now b all these things, how much more blessed ii 
it to keep than to regain f These things you must hava 
And these things are given you without your seekini 
at first. And the religion of every stage of life consisB 
in either keeping or regaining these more than in 
thing else. Can religion be hard to the young ? 
we postpone it to graver years ? to times when v 
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hall be more thoughtful, when we can give a fuller 
e f to days of fuller experience ? Shall we put 
k aside as inconsistent with the merriment of youth, with 

; delightfulness of a round of enjoyment, with the 
Bioughtlessness which is in itself so great a pleasure ? 
What can be a more foolish mistalte? Is it inconsistent i 
with the gladness of youth to love either father or \ 
mother ? And if not, how can it be inconsistent to love \ 
God? Is it not comparatively easy now to avoid doing J 
nong, which we have never done before, lo obey rules \ 
^hich come so naturally in their turn that we almost J 
forget that we are obeying them ? To postpone is to 
ftansfer the service from an easy time to a difficult time ; 
to give God a troubled service instead of a glad service ; 1 
'o fill after life with many sad thoughts which might have.J 
a happy thoughts. 

One word more before I have done. There is yet one ' 
jiaracteristic of youth which does not seem to belong 
^ectly lo what I have been saying, and yet is atin to it. 
in its attractiveness. The young do not know how 
deep an interest, how warm an affection, how keen a 
gympalhy they always attract from those who are older. 
They do not know how strong is the desire which older 
people feel to make them happy, lo win their affection, to 
guide them right. They do not know the pleasure 
which they give when they seem pleased, when they 
show affection, when they show nobleness, or truth, 
or unselfishness of character. When a man has grown 

manhood there cannot be the same interest in him 
^unless he is a personal friend. He is bound to see to 
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himself. He cannot be helped in the same way. And 
God accordingly has not unlocked all hearts to him, as He 
has to those who are younger. But the young are ever 
surrounded by those who long for their welfare, whose 
delight is to see them delighted, whose hope is to see 
their happiness resting on a sure foundation. Can there 
be any other time of life when it will be easier to let 
right feelings and warm-hearted simplicity rule the soul 
than while much of the childlike character still re- 
mains, and the tenderness ' of God is still reflected all 
around in the yearning good wishes of older friends ? 
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' Frti not tkyself because o/fviUocrit "eilir be thou m 
against the <iiiiirkeri of initpatj' 



T^HE doctrine contained in the thirty-seventh, and again 
in the seven ly-lhird Psalms, seems, when -nakedly 
stated, to be hardly needed by Christians. It seems quite 
a elementary truth that envy of mere worldly success is a 
relish mistake, so elementary a truth that it is hardly 
worth while to insist upon it in 3 Christian congregation, 
e have not now to learn that the success of the mere 
Servant of the world is hollow. If we have still to learn 
seem hardly to have a right to call ourselves Chris- 
tians. It is not wonderful that such teaching should be 
needed before the revelation of the Gospel. The old 
teachings was so bound up with temporal promises and 
temporal threats, that it was absolutely necessary to warn 
[oen against the shortsightedness which would make a 
brief success a decisive argument, and would fancy that 
the wbole teaching of God's law was set aside by a 
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transitory triumph of evil, and a transitory depression of 
the good. And so in these two Psalms the experience of 
a life is set against the experience of a few years 
granted that the wicked comes sometimes to great power,* 
and spreads like a green bay-tree ; and yet, on the other 
hand, ' he passed away, and, lo I he was not ; yea, I sought 
him, but he could nowhere be found.' Or again, it ii 
granted that God's servant is sometimes inclined to say 
' Behold, these are the ungodly who prosper in the world , 
they increase in riches ; yerily in vain have I cleansed m] 
heart and washed mine hands in innocency ; yet, on th< 
other hand, when I went into the sanctuary of God, 
understood I the end of these men. How are 
brought into desolation as in a moment I As a 
when one awaketh, so shalt thou make their image tl 
vanish out of the city.' But all this is presupposed infii 
Gospel. We know that the success of evil is a deluaoO' 
a delusion most often exposed in this world, certain to bi 
exposed in the nest. We know that this sort of succes 
is not what is promised to the servants of Christ, and tin 
if we never get it, we cannot say that we were led to es 
pect it. Just as the old temptation to idolatry has quit 
passed away, and mere gross worshipping of wood an 
stone is now impossible to us, so the temptation to ccs 
fuse spiritual with worldly rewards is surely as JmpossiU 

Yet 1 think we do well occasionally to study even 
bygone temptations ; for, after all, human nature is st 
radically the same ; and we may be quite certain thai 
we have not to fear the old evils, yet the new ones wHll 
often verj- like them. 
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'It is quite true that none but the worldly, none who can 
itly say they are . trying to serve Christ, will make 
th a mistake as to hold up before their own eyes 
■hly reward as the fit end of spiritual work, and to look 
iQ it as a.n unheard-of and monstrous thing (.bat a good 
a should be less successful in this world than a worldly 
n. We know that God's will is, that ' as you sow, so 
11 you reap.* If you sow to this world, you shall reap 
n this world ; and if you sow to the other world, you 
lall reap from the other world. And no one of us is 
npted lo turn atheist or unbeliever because we some- 
les see this very result before our eyes, — the man of 
£ world succeeding in this world, and the man of the 
xt world failing. 

But the danger is not that we shall turn atheists or im- 
lievers, but that we shall be disheartened ; not that we 
all lose all faith, but that we shall find our faith weak- 
led ; not that we shall stake our life on winning some- 
j, at least, here in this world, but that we shall stake 
keenness, the earnestness, the perseverance of our 
. A man is kind to liis poorer neighbours, and then 
weary of being kind, because he does not find them 
grateful as he expected. A man is diligent in his 
uty, and then relases his diligence, because another, with 
ily half the exertion, runs past him. A tradesman is 
irupulously honest, and then finds that others, who are 
Dt so strict, seem, as it were, to take the bread out of 
is mouth, while he gets no credit for his scrupulous 
lOnesty, and so he lets himself slip into little imfaimesses. 
man in society is thoroughly unselfish, and finds that 
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the only result is that he is unceretnoniously thrust aside; 
or he is humble, and finds a vain man preferred to him- 
self. In all such cases there is of course some dangCT 
that we should simply give up trying to do right ; 
should say to ourselves, ' I have tried it, and it does not 
answer, and I mean to try it no more.' But that is 
the only danger, nor the commonest danger, nor, 1 tbink^ 
ihe greatest danger. The great danger is that we should 
relax ihe warmth and heartiness of our service, as I 
somehow we were pained at not being better appre- 
ciated. 

The fact is, that even when we have learnt what it ij 
that Christ has put before us, there still remains the hop( 
that He will give more than He promises, and ibat n 
shall get the best of both worlds. And in these later' 
days, when there is no persecution attending the trutb^ 
when a certain amount of religion is thought respectable, 
when the world at large seems to profess to be oa the 
same side as Christ, it cannot but be that a great deal' 
which belongs to Christ's service will be treated by the 
world as belonging to the world's service, and rewarded 
accordingly. And so we are encouraged in thinking thit 
we can serve God and ourselves too ; and that the b< 
of Christ, instead of ever bringing pain, will alwa)^ I 
pleasure ; and so when it does not bring pleasure, we ai 
disappointed, and templed to be weary, and careless, ai 
disheartened. We are not tempted, perhaps, to say di 
tinctly, ' I will not think about the other world at all ; ni 
about God's service, nor about the law of the Gospd 
But we are templed to give so much weight to t 
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' appointments that we meet with, as practically to make 
f them determine our conduct 

Nor, be it observed, is this temptation confined to those 

' rwho are cold in God's service. On the contrary, certain 

1 forms of it are felt very keenly by men who yet are very 

mncb in earnest in wishing to serve God. Men some- 

^times feel a great longing to give up something for 

list's sake, a wish that they could escape this world's 

uries and comforts, a desire to suffer some downright 

that might make them feel that their service was 

, a longing to have over again the old times, when a 

luld prove his religion by bearing persecution, and 

t these same men are liable to be daunted and dis- 

^a^tened by the very crosses of which I speak. Some 

1 bear discomfort, but find it very hard to bear in- 

Catitude and loss, a coldness in return for love; some 

1 bear pain, but find it very hard 10 bear mortification ; 

[Ome will bear illness who cannot bear failure. And so 

mjr who really long to give up something for Christ, 

int to choose what they shall give up, and find it a real 

temptation when they are called on to give up what He 

has fixed on and not they. 

To many people it is easy to pray ' Thy will be done,' 
in the sense ' Grant that we, that I, may do Thy will ; ' 
but it is very hard to pray ' Thy will be done ' in the 
sense ' Grant that we, that 1, may submit to Thy will, 
may love Thy will, may desire to ha\e it done to me ' 
To resign ourselves seems, as it were, the utmost thai we 
can reach. But to put into our resignation the same 
earnestness, the same heartiness that we wish to put into 
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our obedience, this seems very difficult. To be j 
and bear what God sends, seems just possible ; but to be 
just as much in earnest, just as Iceen in obedience, just' 
as willing to look up to God as our loving Father, t 
seems hard, perhaps too hard. We do not turn quite 
away. But the edge or our faith is blunted. 

And yet it is quite certain that there will be trials for eveiy 
man of this very sort, and that if we cannot persevera 
through them, our faith is unsoimd at the core. The 
trial which I most commonly observe besetting those irfio 
live together as we do, is the temptation to selfishness. ' 
I do not look after myself, no one else will. If I am Oh 
selfish and every one else is selfish, the only result is that 
I suffer, and suffer more than my share. I am willing ts 
be unselfish if others will be the same ; but not alOTC/ 
This comes into the mind quickly, and yet is a 
unchristian as anything can well be. The Christian #? 
allows himself to be driven into selfishness because h 
unselfishness meets wilh no reward, is distinctly ^ 
way to mere worldliness. And if this fastens on him a) 
becomes his rule of conduct, he becomes — he must bc^ 
come — ■3. worldly man. But though I said that tMs il 
the form of the temptation which I most often notice, 
every one who looks within himself will instantly re 
cognise other similar trials, perhaps much harder to del 
with than this. The persecution of the Cross has i 
ceased. The Christian has still a good deal to b«* 
which other people have not to bear. A true con 
science brings on us much pain, from which we shonli 
be free, if we were free from the conscience. 
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Christian is happier, far happier than he could be if he 
were not a Christian. He has a wellspring of happi- 
ness within him which, if he were not a servant of 
Christ, would never be there. But he is not freer from 
pain, from disappointment. He has not less to bear ; 
he has more. He is not more successful in this world ; 
he is very often less. There are men, no doubt, who 
utterly fail of success in both worlds ; for while their want 
of faith, and truth, and love makes them no servants of 
Christ, their want of self-control and of common sense 
bs them of all chance in this world. But, on the 
jer hand, the thorough-going servant of this world 
D succeed in this world better than the Christian. 
Id the Christian cannot learn it too soon. 
What, then, follows ? This follows : that the service of 
irist demands a generous devotion. Not a devotion 
iich casts back an eye on that which is left behind; 
|t a devotion which shall be disheartened if it meet 
th no return; not a devotion which measures everj-- 
igby results; not a devotion which chooses its own 
crifice ; not a devotion which gives with one hand and 
Lea away with the other; but a devotion whose re- 
rd is to give, and not to receive. When St. Paul 
ached the Gospel which he was sent to preach 
Uingly, he had a reward,— and what was his re- 
To receive no wages. When James and 
were ambitious of high place near our Lord's 
rone, He promised ihem not that they should sit 
His right hand and on His left, but that they 
lould drink of His cup, and be baptized with His 
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baptism. And now Christians who wish to serve Him shall 
be rewarded, not by His love, no, for that they have always 
had, but by being enabled to love Him, for that is the 
highest of all blessings. To be loved is indeed a bless- 
ing; but to be able to love, what can be compared wih 
that ? Happiness it is, and strength, and holiness^ all in 
one; and the road by which we reach it is single- 
hearted obedience. 
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Wlipeai after the manner of men because of the tn^rm'ity e/ jaur I 
wjleib: fir ai ye ha-ve yielded your members servants to unclean- 
nd to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield your 
members ler-vanii ta righteousness unto boHneis' 

fN this passage St. Paul speaks after the manner of 

men because of the infirmity of the flesh. That 

, he no longer uses ideal language applicable to a 

erfect Christian; he uses practical language applicable 

i such men as we are. In strict correctness of speech, 

camiot be a servant of righteousness, because 

[ghteousness is true freedom, and he who does right 

essentially free. To obey God is not to be in 

[ondage; it is to be in the state of perfect liberty. And 

■ is the only perfect liberty. For if you do wrong, some 

art of your nature must be constrained — namely, your 

ice, if nothing else. But if you do right, every 

iculty within you, if it be in a right stale, joins Iieartily 

i the act, and therefore every faculty is free. To do 
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right is inner harmony ; to do wrong is inner discord. 
Now discord necessarily implies that one part is opposed 
to another part, and therefore that if one part conquers 
the other part is enslaved. But harmony allows all to 
conquer together, and so no part is enslaved. 
But all this is ideal. In reaUty, there is quite as much 



discord i 



perceptible, 
say indeed, a 



IS when we do right as when we do wrong; 

even more perceptible sometimes, not less 
There is quite as much sense of restraint, 

;n a keener sense of Ufe being a service. We 
\ what we say, that God's service 
is perfect freedom. But we mean that it is perfect free- 
dom to perfect Christians, and we know that we are not 
perfect Christians. We feel the infirmity of the flesh so 
strongly that it seems hardly necessary for the Apostle to 
explain why he uses the language that he does. There 
is more need of explanation when he uses the other 
language than when he uses this that we find in this 
passage, for this is our own ordinary language. 

Observe what is the phrase for which he thus 
apologises, 'Yield your members servants to righteous- 
ness unto holiness.' The service of righteousness ought 
to be no service. He ought to say, ' Let your members 
follow their true bent and do righteousness.' But he 
cannot say that, for he knows that as things are, doing 
righteousness is a service, and that not an easy service. 

The ideal state is to be so filled with the love of 
all that is excellent, that the doing of what is excellent 
shall always be pleasanter than anjthing else. And, 
of course, when that is the case, when we reallv like 
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ling right belter than anything else in the world, then 
ling what is right is not only liberty, it is felt to be 
lerty ; it is identical with doing what we like. This is 
e ideal state. This is the state which Christians aim to 
ich. This is the state to which men can be lifted 
' the love of God, by the power of the Cross of Christ 
n men have reached this, they have reached the 
le liberty of the Gospel. But what is to be done 
eanwhile ? 

Meanwhile there is nothing to be done but to obey 

E Apostle, ' Yield your members servants to rigbteous- 

SB unto holiness.' I wish to lay stress on the very 

rards that he uses. 

First, then, the word ' members ' plainly implies that 

; is here thinking not so much of thoughts or of feel- 

£S as of deeds. The word belongs properly not to 

le inner but to the outer life. The whole drift of the 

sstle is to represent the outer life as nothing when 

ipmpared with ilie inner. And it is nothing, if ever the 

wo are put in opposition. If there is any inclination 

balance one against the other, and say, ' I do not desire 

serve God ; I do not care for others ; I have no love 

pr the law of right ; I have no wish to purify my heart; 

It I do everything which is commanded, and therefore 

claim salvation ;' if that or anything like that is in the 

nd, then it is necessary to say such obedience is worth 

iolutely nothing. You can get salvation on no such 

ms. An outer life which is quite correct with an inner 

fe which is spiritually dead, whatever show it may have, 

ill not be approved by God. But the case is quite 
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different if the outer and inner life are not opposed, but 
working together, and we are asked what is the relation 
between them. Then the answer is : This outer coireiS" 
ness is one of the most powerful of all instruments for 
perfecting the inner Ufe. To do right is one of the very: 
best ways to enable yourself to be good. Obedience i* 
one of the directest and surest roads to holiness. 

For if we look again at St. Paul's words, this is wiat 
he implies, ' servants to righteousness unto holiness.' By 
making your outer life a servant to God's law, you tniia 
yourself to that inner holiness which is the ohjed of 
hunger and thirst to every true Christian. To give up 
the outer life to the law of God, if that is to be all, is not 
enough. But if you do not mean it to be all, if you 
pressing forward, if you have fixed your hopes not oa 
outer obedience only but on iimer devotion also, theli 
the obedience of the conduct is the direct road to hoi 
ness of the heart. 

This is one of the senses in which the law iS' 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. This, again, is one < 
the senses in which doing God's will leads to knowled| 
whether doctrine come from God or not. This is one 
the senses in which the love of Christ is identical wi 
keeping His commandments, and our Lord Himself leili 
us that such keeping of His commandments will bring 
the Father to come and make His abode with U: 

If the outward doing of duty be made a substitute for 
heartfelt devotion, for desire to please our heavenly Falherj 
for coming to Christ, then we fall into the mistake of ths 
Pharisees. But if it be made the beginning, the 
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way, the stepping-stone, then we shall certainly find that 
heavenliness of mind follows it at last, as surely as day 
follows night. 

There is such a thing as feeling utterly weary of 
striving to do one's duty, not because the duty is dis- 
tasteful, but because our cold dead hearts seem never to 
be warmed, or thrilled, or roused by it, A Christian 
sometimes fights a very hard battle with some fault and 
just keeps clear of it and no more, and is conscious as it 
were all the time, that though he does keep clear of the 
outward actual sin, he is making no progress. ' I am 
fighting no [rue battle,' he says. 'My motives are false; 
Ffaalf earthly; not purified. I am not singlehearted in my 
jervice. I am still longing for my own way, and not for 
Jod's way. I am still hankering for the very thing 
Kwhich God does not seem to mean me to have. I am 
Blrying to reconcile a little service of God with much 
e of myself. I do just succeed in keeping the evil 
thing out of my deeds, but I cannot root it out of my 
Jheart,' So a Christian says, who has battled long with 
■difficult temper, with weakness and cowardice, with vanity 
ind falsehood, with appetite, with idleness. Too often, if 
I'he wins so far as to keep from the outward sin, he is still 
■ conscious that the inward sin remains. He seems to 
^imself to have no inner hfe; no love; no force of 
levotion ; no hearty desire. 

But if it be so, yet I say, O Christian, persevere. It 
8 by this path that God often leads His people. This is 
tone of His appointed ways, and, in fact, it is the way 
Srhich all but a very few have to tread. God in His love 
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has provided that the best road for most men to come to 
Him should also be the easiest. We all know that the 
easiest is by doing. Bid a man believe; bid a man feel; 
and you have often set him a very hard task. But bid % 
man do, and ibough he may dislike it much, yet he- 
knows and you know that that is within his reach, 
has God dealt with us, ^Vith most of us He begins 
by bidding us do. The belief is needed, and the love is 
needed ; but the first thing of all is to sliow the faith by 
ihe works. So I say to any Christian who finds himselT 
still cold and half-hearted, in spite of bis having tried hi 
utmost to do his duty, stili persevere. Persevere m doii^ 
even if all your efforts do not at present bring you abow 
the point of doing. It is in itself a great blessing, aw 
the older you grow the more deeply you will feel i^ i 
is in itself a great blessing to do the right and avoid tl 
wrong. To keep out of outer sin is a blessing so g 
that no earthly language can filly measure it. But t 
is not all. Persevere, and you will find tliat s 
that still higher blessing will come to you which you n 
at present. You long for the time when you shall g 
your heart and not your wiU only lo Gods righteous tawi 
You long for an assurance within you that you ar 
God's. You long to find within yourself something lik 
earnestness and depth. I say persevere in obediena 
and that day will come, if you continue to de^re i 
Higher impulses sometimes thrill the soul all at once, an 
we know not their source. And sometimes the heaven^ 
mind grows silently within, and the man in whoia ft 
grows knows nothing of its growth escept that ( 
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n trouble, and now he is in peace. And some- 
limes God blesses some special effort of the will, and we 
climb up aided by His hand and arm to be nearer to Him 
for ever after. But however that may t>e, in all cases the 
easiest way to Him always is simply to do His will. You 
will find that no obedience of that sort is ever lost, how- 
ever much it may seem to be lost. I do not think that 
Q believe that even St. Paul's early training by the 
Pharisees was lost to him, though for a long lime he 
, made a bad use of it, and let it stand between himself 
ind God. When at last he was converted, we may be 
; that it was no loss to him that in all his early 
Bfe he bad been trained to obey the law of God And 
^W much more can the same obedience do for us if 
1 through it we have not the false comments of the 
ibbinical teaching, but the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
o give meaning and power to all that we are 
commanded to do. 

Let it be granted .that outer obedience is but a step, 
nay, but the first step in the Christian life. Let it be 
granted that, if we stop there, all is useless, utterly useless. 
Yet still this outer obedience is a step forwards and not 
backwards ; it is a real step towards God and not away 
from Him, and if we persevere in that we shall assuredly 
be led to something higher than that. What better 
employment can we set before ourselves this Lent than to 
watch over this outer life of ours and so prepare for 
Easter Day ? 



Aih Wcdnrsdaj, March 6, 1867. 



SERMON XXXVII. 



HONOUR AND DUTY, 



St. Matthew xW. 9, 10. 

' jlnd the king tuizj iBrry : rm'ertbtleii fur the oath's laie, t 
Ibem lubkh lal iviih him at meat, be commanded H to 
her. And be lent, and beheaded John in the friion' 

TT is quite clear that, in spite of his prom: 

Herod had no right to behead John the ] 
He had no right to make such a promise, to \ 
with ; and when he had made it, he was for that reasa 
bound to break it. It would be monstrous indeed th^ 
a man should be bound to commit murder because % 
had promised to do so ; and there can be no doubt I 
all that the execution of John the Baptist was murded 
neither more nor less. Nor is it difficult to define tl 
principle which governs all these cases. If a m 
right to do a thing, his promising to do it does not g 
him the right. Such a promise is void, to begin 
A man who has promised to steal, a man who 1 
promised to commit perjury, a man who has promise 
to do an injustice, has no right to keep the prom 
which he has made. There is a third party concerned 
in such a, bargain, and he has no right to sacrifice t 
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light of (his third party because he has promised lo do 
He may sacrifice himself, and, if he has promised, 
nusC sacrifice himself ; but not another. A good man 
Vfho had been betrayed into such a promise would in- 
stantly say, ' I never meant my promise to extend lo doing 
a distinctly wrong thing,' There is one case which shows 
this in a moment Suppose a man promises to tell a lie. 
Shall he keep his promise ? That is, shall he tell a lie in 
order to keep his word ? Clearly enough that would be 
absurd. And as a good man who was trapped into such 
a promise ought not to feel his conscience bound by it, 
;n if he has not been trapped into it, but has done 
it with his eyes open, his repentance will assuredly require 
im not to keep his promise, but to treat it as void, on 
K ground that it was a promise that he had do right 
i) make. 

Yet I suppose there can be no doubt that such a man 
s Herod would be seriously perplexed, and would have 
ome sort of scruple of conscience in the matter. The 
iuty of keeping his word might well seem to such a 
iOnscience as his prior to the right of John the Baptist 
his own life. Very likely he would feel that, while it 
'rong, still it was a duty to do so. 
There is another instance in the New Testament of 
*hat I can only understand as a similar conflict of dudes, 
though so little is said ■that no explanation can be called 
absolutely certain. On one occasion we are told that our 
Xord said lo a man, ' Follow Me.' But he said, ' Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father.' Jesus said 
unto him, ' Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou 
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and preach the kingdom of God.' This msin, you ob* 
serve, receives a plain call, a call about which there caa 
be no mistake. He replies by asking to be allowed t» 
attend to home duties first. ' Let me stay with my fathq 
til! his death, and, when I have buried him, then I will 
come.' Of course, if this plea had been a sound one, in^ 
his case, he would never have been called at all. 
Lord wpujd certainly not have required any man to leavi; 
home duties in any case in which home duties rightly ha( 
the pre-eminence. He found great fault with the Pharisee) 
for providing a means by which a man might evade d 
obligations of the Fifth Commandment. He spoke of il 
as a clear condemnation of their whole system, that th^ 
set aside this commandment of God by their tradition 
And we have a right, therefore, to assume it as cert^ 
that He did not set it aside Himself, and that this i 
whom He called had no such home duties to attend to a 
ought to detain him from the work now given. 

And yet in this case, too, we can well imderstand \ 
lan might hesitate, and put one claim against anotb 
land lean, perhaps unconsciously, to that side which lot 
''tnost easy and tempting. To some extent, in such; 
case, a man is conscious that the duty which he plea 
against a call from God is nothing but an escuse, a 
that it would not stand if he were called to some 
that he really liked. But, to some extent, too, he m 
feel a real perplexity. 

Now, conflicts of duty are, no doubt, sometimes ij 
real, and even a very good man docs not ; 
which of two lines lo follow. It requires thought ant 
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rayer to decide. And even when the decision is made, 
t is by no means certain that it is a right decision. For 
God wiU not make any man infallible here on earth, 
Jiowever much thought and prayer he may give to the 
task of deciding. 

But far, far more common are the conflicts of duty i 
phich right is all on one side, and only the appearance J 
of right on the other. 

What, for instance, can be commoner than the fals(sj 

N of fellowship which makes any one who has joined ia I 
llTong unwilling to do right because it would seem like^ 
Jeserting his companions ? Just as the man said, ' Let 
(Vait till after my father's death ;' so does he, who has [ 
companions in evil, say, ' Let me wait till I have got into J 
new society ; let me wait till they go from me, or 1 from | 
them ; I know I am going wrong, but I cannot quit the 1 
, it would not be fair ; I will wait, and then I will \ 
repent.' It is all but certain, that while he is saying this, 
ihere are not a few of his fellows in evil who would | 
jeagerly welcome the first proposal to abandon the evil 
gnd turn over a new leaf. While he is putting off amend- 
jnent for their sake, he could not do them a greater 

e than to commence amendment at once, and give . 
fliem courage to do what they are longing to do, but darff 1 
not. But he docs not see this, and he will not be f 
jlllowed to see it. And so he puts this imaginary barrier 

ween himself and his duty, and has a sort of sense 
t his conscience is in doubt, and that if he is not doing 
one duty he is doing another. 

Nor is the other, the plainer sin very rare : the sin of 
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keeping Herod's promise. A promise to do wrong, ex- 
press or implied, is not very rare, and there can b( 
doubt that it is a serious burden on every one's conscience. 
For there can be no doubt that to break a promise is 
very serious thing ; and nothing can make it right or 
even permissible but the certainty that he who made ihe 
promise ought not to have made it at all. But ye^ 
though it be a serious matter, the case is not uncommon 
where such a promise ought not to be kept, and yet 
where false shame, which cares more for the reproaches 
of a man than for the law of God, prevails over plain du^. 
But let me go a step further, to point out that, as a 
general rule, these perplexities only beset those who 
begin by wrong doing. All wrong doing has a tendency 
to call for other wrong doing, either as its natural' 
and proper sequel, or as its only protection. False- 
hood, for instance, very often indeed is only the cdvei 
of some grievous sin. Had we watched our steps, 
and avoided the previous sin, the temptation to £ 
hood would never have come. Herod would most 
certainly not have had to choose between breaking \ 
word and putting John the Baptist to death, if he had 
not begun by illegally putting the prophet in prison. 
A man who tries to evade our Lord's call has generally 
brought himself within reach of the temptation by an 
over -indulgent Ufe. We go on in a wrong course with 
our friends, because we have begun wrong before. W< 
promise to do wrong, almost invariably because we havt 
already done wrong. The conflict, in fact, is one of th< 
sequels of previous faults, and one of the severest punisb 
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lents. And if we would avoid the temptation of such 
conflict, for it is a great and serious temptation, we 
ust watch our steps. 

But, again, it is right to say that no one will deny that 
ere is a good side to this fault of preferring the wrong 
ig when there is an apparent conflict between duties. 
would he exaggeration to speak of the wrong choice 
; evil, and nothing but evil. Let us admit to the full 
at there is very often much that is amiable, much that 
generous, in such a fault as this. A man who, having 
)t into the position to be so tempted, then did not 
el the temptation, must be either a very good man 
a very mean and ungenerous man. He must 
e either so filled with a sense of duty, that the knowledge 
F duty constantly carries him along and leaves him no 
leling for the temptation, or he must be wanting in all 
[th of friendship. But to feel the temptation, and to 
ield to it, are totally different things. Say what we 
Bill of that generosity which Milton ascribes to Adam, 
rhen he makes him disobey the commandment that 
le may be Eve's companion ; say what we will of the 
w of fellowship and of the duties of friendship ; say 
iiat we will of the courage which persists in some 
rong in order not to desert a brother in wrong, stiH 
:ong is not the less wrong. Nor, indeed, is that the 
gher and truer courage which faces the consequences 
■ wrong rather than face the reproaches of a friend, 
or is that even the truer friendship. What is the prin- 
ple that rules it all ? This : that Christ is our king, 
id that to put another before Him in our allegiance is 
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disloyalty, and to join another in disobedience to Him is 
treason. To Him we owe, before all others, that very duty 
which others sometimes seem to claim. In surrendering 
our wills to Him, we shall always find the solution of ever}' 
perplexity. And, at the last, if not at the first, the friend 
or the friends whom we fancy that we are serving by 
keeping to wrong for their sake, will be the very friends 
that will cling to us with never-failing gratitude, if we 
show them the example of being the first to return to the 
royal standard of the Captain of our salvation. 



April Tf 1867, 



SERMON XXXVIII. 



LIBERTY OF OBEDIENCE. 



Philip PiANS iv. ij, 
' can do at! Ih'mgi through drill luhicb sirengtbencth me.' 

I T;* ASTER DAY is for us the festival of freedom. 
■*"* Just as the Passover to the Jew was the com- 
iinemoration of national liberty, so to the Christian Easter 
.is the commemoration of spiritual liberty. It is the 
deliverance out of the house of bondage. It is the 
tweaking of chains ; the dethroning of the tyrant. And 
6ds makes it the great festival of the year, for it trans- 
Jates us into the spiritual world, the very ( 
^bich is freedom. 

et us think a little what is meant by freedom, this i 
freedom, the freedom of the will. 

'e are by nature subject to the laws of nature, and the 
very meaning of a law of nature is that those things which 
Are subject to it have, so far as they are subject to it, no 
freedom at all. There is no freedom in the earth as 
it rolls round the sun. There is no freedom in the plant 
s it grows beneath the heat of the summer. There is 
.no freedom in the apparently capricious changes of the 
weather. In all these cases we assume that whatever 
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happens is governed by a fixed rule, and that from that 
; rule no deviation is possible except by a miracle. Who 
I made the rule is another question. He who made if 
can no doubt unmake it, if He choose to do so. 
unless He does, the thing can do nothing bat obey 
Such obedience is not free. 

But when we pass from the study of dead 1 
like the weather, or living but insensible things liti 
plants, to the study of creatures that have both i 
and power of movement, we are no longer at first sigb 
able to deny that these creatures, namely, the animals 
are free. They seem to have ways of their own ; li 
make a choice; to decide between this and that; to h 
influenced by some inward power, and not merely tl 
follow an external direction. In some sense they seen 
to be free. However, it is not possible to prove thi 
ihey are free. It is quite possible to account for t 
doings, for all their movements, by supposing that thi 
are subject absolutely to the strongest attraction at 4 
moment. It is quite possible to suppose that they mo' 
this way and that, they do this and that, just as 'vK. 
moves this way and that when attracted by the magni 
They feel an impulse of pleasure, and they instanti 
endeavour to gratify it. They feel an impulse of rag 
and they spring to satiate their passion. They feel 
shock of fear, and they are cowed, and shrink and fl 
We can very well suppose all animals to be really subji 
to natural law, and not truly free at all. And in tl 
case their semblance of freedom would be no more lii 
a shadow; a tyjje as it were of a higher nature; 
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(nticipation of something more divine ; but not itself 
me freedom. 

In this way the Ufe of animals is a kind of debaleable 
and between what we mean by freedom and what we 
nean by mechanical subjection to law. We can conceive 
s life to belong to either one division or the other. 
It is, however, undeniable that the tendency of all our 
(tody is to reduce all this mere animal life to the class of 
ifaings that are subject, and not to the class of things 
at are free. The more we study, the more widely do 
; find that the reign of invariable law holds good. It 
*ould not occur to a half- cultivated mind to deny that 
piimals have a sort of freedom. But the student of 
works will always find himself more and more 
Bclined to think that animal life, as such, is not free 
[t all, and is merely drawn hither and thither just as the 
trongest impulse seizes it It is capricious; but so is 
be weather. And yet no one would think of ascribing 
fteedom to the clouds, or to the winds that move them. 
The laws that govern the motions of living animals may 
TCiy likely be so subde that we shall never succeed in 
ren approximating to a precise account of them. Yet 
II our study points to the conclusion that this is merely 
ecause we can never hope to carry our science so far, 
Dt because there is no such account to be given. 
Now, so far, all this falls in with the teaching < 
pevelation. It is plainly implied that v 
nere animal life is concerned, are 
Ve are doubly in bondage. For 1 
lature subject to laws which in itself ii 
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but besides tbis we are conscious of a bigher 
which ought to have laws and action entirely of il 
but is impeded by these animal impulses and dragge 
hither and thither in obedience to them. 

Here, then, precisely comes in what we mean by fre< 
dom when we speak of the freedom of the human w 
Let us grant that when a man is doing a thing becan) 
he likes it, or when be is indulging a fit of passia 
or when he is yielding to an impulse of sentimei 
whether good or bad, he is not necessarily free any m 
than a dog or a horse is free ; there still remains in hui 
nature a spring of action quite distinct from all tb 
For a man can do a thing simply and solely because it i 
right ; not from any impulse, rot from any plea 
in it, not from any hope of pleasure or fear of pain, 
simply because it is right. And to do right simp 
because it is right is to be free. 

There are those who deny that men are free any B 
than animals. They claim to be able to reduce 1 
action like all other action to tbe same subjection ' 
fixed law. They say that in all cases men obey n 
ever impulse happens to be strongest, and therefore tl 
they are like irrational creatures, led simply by whatew 
makes an impulse stronger than another. We i 
admit it for all kinds of human action whatever, est 
one. We may admit that the man who runs after e 
pleasure as it comes is no more free than the ihistll 
down which is blown by the wind. We may admit tl 
the man whose soul is mastered by some one r 
passion, is do more free than the beast of prey p 
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its food, or revenging provocation. It is conceivable, 
nay, it is exceedingly probable, that in all gratification of 
his own inclinations even the very best, even in some 
degree in gratifying the social and domestic affections, 
men are not free at all. It is exceedingly probable that 
a very great part of our life is as purely the working 
of mere nature as the beating of our hearts or the 
digestion of our food. But in one thing we are com- 
pelled to hold that man is free, and that is in doing 
right; for right would cease to be right if it were not 
done by a free agent. 

Consider for a moment. You like a certain flavour, 
and when you have it in your mouth you experience 
a pleasm-e. Now, you will experience this pleasure just 
as well if, instead of putting it into your mouth on 
purpose yourself, you got it there without intending it 
when you were drinking a glass of water. The pleasure 
is not gone because you were not free in getting it, 
because the getting it was not your doing. But if you 
are ordered by your conscience to do an act of justice 
and refuse, and then you are compelled to do it by force, 
or do it without intending it at all, is not all the justice of - 
your act gone ? The essence of right doing lies in the 
freedom of the doer. If the doer be not free, the deed 
that he does is neither right nor wrong. 

Here, and here only, therefore, namely, in choosing 
between right and wrong, are we quite sure that man 
is free. Here, and here only, do we distinctly belong to 
another world. At this point we touch the world of 
spirits. At this point are we subject to a quite different 
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set of laws, laws of a different kind. For all that we 
see with our eyes is subject to laws of nature ; laws that 
are as fised as a machine ; laws that cannot be dis- 
obeyed ; laws that are only called laws because they are 
invariably observed. But the world of spirits, and in it 
the will of man, are subject to laws which can be obeyed 
or not, which work not by mechanical constraint but t)y 
spiritual power, which are fitted to rule not dead matter 
nor yet irrational appetites, but moral beings with will 
and conscience. We may conjecture that in many 
other ways our nature as it is will be fitted to the needs 
of another world. We are plainly told ihat we shall in 
some sense carry our bodies with us after the resur- 
rection, and that these bodies will be changed so as to 
adapt them to their new dwelling-place. But this we 
can only half understand. What the change will be 
we are not told, and probably it would be quite in 
possible to tell us, because we have not the senses t 
appreciate the description. But in choosing between 
right and wrong, we belong to the world of sp 
ah^ady. We are out of this world in the very act, ; 
taking our place in the next ; taking our place ei! 
among God's servants or among His enemies. This i 
o«r one certain point of contact with the world thai \ 
cannot see. This is the one access by which we alreadJ 
penetrate into what lies beyond the grave. This i 
one channel by which the power of that other i 
enters our souls. 

Now, [his being so, i£ is natural to say with som 
wonder, ' How very small a part of human life, according 
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■to this showing, appears to be certainly Tree.' The 
I choice between doing right and wrong enters into life often 
)ngh, no doubt. Cut how much else there is I All our 
f pleasures, our desires, our feelings, our impulses, our 
IS, all these appear to be subject to mere 
mechanical laws ; they are Ihe mere mechanism of our 
nature. We cannot choose directly what we will like or 
dislike, what shall make 03 angry or shall not make us 
angry, what shall rouse us, or weary us, or strengthen us, 
or change us. Yes, this is true. We cannot choose these 
matters directly. If we go, for instance, into temptation, 
we cannot determine not to be tempted. If we turn 
away from the thought that is best fitted to reach our 
consciences, we cannot choose to reach our consciences 
notwithstanding. If we refuse to obey conscience, we 
cuinot choose to find that conscience is still as sensi- 
tive as it was before. Our direct power over ourselves 
is limited, very limited. God gives our free will very 
little to do. Only that little is quite enough. 

For go on and observe that this very litde power, 
though it be but a small part of that fearful and wonder- 
ful machine which we call our nature, is, notwithstanding, 
the governing part of it. It is a very little thing. So is 
the grain of mustard seed. So is the leaven that 
leaveneth the lump. It is but a little thing, but just see 
how wholly different it can make the life. Imagine two 
men who are absolutely alike in all other respects, who 
in all things indifferent do precisely alike, have the same 
inclinations, the same impulses, but whenever there is a 
choice between right and wrong, the one invariably 
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chooses the right, the other exercises no choice at allJ 
but lets the strongest inclination sway him. How long,! 
think you, would these men remain alike ? The differ- f 
ence between them would soon be as the difference \ 
between heaven and earth. Nay, that is precisely t 
difference already. For the one thing we know about 
heaven is, that there the right is always chosen. 

It is this, this spiritual power, this freedom to choose J 
the right whenever there is a choice, that our Lord| 
promises to strengthen into absolute dominion o' 
soul. It is this freedom that Easter Day emphaticalljM 
celebrates. It is this deliverence that the Goi 
preaches. And if the Christian would know whei 
the message be true, let him try. Let him try i 
St, Paul whether he cannot do all things through ChriEt 
that strengtheneth him. Let him try whether by holding 
his will firm to the resolve he will not find a strength far 
beyond his anticipation. It is but a little part of life 
just at first, perhaps. But he must not therefore think 
that this little thing is nothing. It is precisely i 
little things that the true spiritual power is shown, 
fast in those little motions of the soul, in the first ii 
pulses, in the words and thoughts; hold fast to ' 
freedom which consists in choosing the right, and ] 
will find God Himself with you, upholding you by t 
power of the resurrection of Christ. 
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SERMON XXXIX. 



SELF-RESPECT. 



[•"IV tzrt bai^bt with a price: thertf ore glorify God in your body 
and in your ipirit, luHch are God's.' 



\ * I 'tin duty which St. Paul here teaches is the duty of 
se!f-respect ; the ground on which the duly rests is 
iUte fact that we are not our own. It is a very natural 
■■.temptation to fancy we may do what we like, provided our..^ 
JiConduct does no harm. If what we are doing hurts nobody- J 

a the slightest degree, why may we not indulge all our ii 

f clinationsP Why may we not do things in secret which j 

2 would not do openly ? Why may we not do foolish J 

I things if they are not mischievous things l Why may w 

I not lower ourselves, if lowering ourselves does not hurt 

leighbours ? Why may we not test everything simply 

I by its consequences to others, and if the consequences to 

I others are not bad, disregard all else f For this reason, 

that we are not our own ; we belong to God and to 

I Christ ; and we must do nothing to lower, to degrade, to 

injure either our bodies or our spirits, for both are God's. 
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We raust learn self-respect. If we do not value it for o 
own sake, we must learn it for our Master's sake. Yet, 
surely, even for and by itself, we could not refuse lo 
acknowledge that he who has no self-respect must deserve^ 
^contempt. 

This duty of self-respect is never lost sight of in tb^ 

I'Bibie, The very key-note of all self-resfject is struck ia 

f the account of the Creation. God made man in His own 

I image. And here, of course, it does not mean made man 

I in His own shape, but in His own nature ; possessed of 

Acuities as nearly akin to the Godlike as it is possible fa 

the finite to be of kin to the Infinite ; with the power o 

loving, with the power of understanding, with a sense o 

goodness, of order, of beauty, of harmony : 

different from all other creatures, inasmuch as he alone 

was so near to his own Creator. This strikes the key- 

I note. It is impossible to suppose that such a creature il 

1 to pay no regard to that image in which he was made; 

I Such a creature was from the first bound to i 

himself 

And when we pass from the narradve to the legislatio 
we find in minute details the same high tone maintained 
The worshipper of Jehovah is not allowed to round tin 
corners of his head, nor to mar the corners of his beari 
He is not to make any cuttings in his flesh for the A 
nor to print any marks on his person. Why? 
Other reason but because it would not be consistent \* 
true self-respect. There is no harm in tattooing the bodj 
and no one could speak of the nations that practise it % 
doing something wicked. But it was necessary to teadi 
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flie Hebrews that the human body has something sacred 
and must not be Ughdy or ihoug'htlessly disfigured; 
or, in other words, it was necessary to teach them, even 
by minute rules, the great duly of self-respect. 

For precisely the same reason there is no trace in the 
worship of Jehovah of anything like the cutting whh 
knives and lancets such as was practised by the priests of 
Saal, when they had been challenged to trial by Elijah. 
The mad practices of Eas'ern dervishes find no place in 
*hat is recorded concerning the Hebrew prophets. 
iThere is passionate devotion : there is free vent some- 
^times given to the most excited feelings. But always the 
Spirits of the prophets, as St. Paul says, are subject to the 
prophets, and the worshippers of Jehovah show by their 
■elf-control that they have never lost sight of this duty of J 
'!>e)f-respect. Closely connected with this duty, also, is 

ihibition of all forms and shapes of idolatry. For it is 1 
e that idolatry is an insult to God, inasmuch as it is I 
lowering the true conception of Him to tliink of Him as \ 
residing in wood or stone or metal graven by ms 
device. But if you will read the arguments of the 1 
prophets, when they are denouncing idolatry, you will see 1 
ftat they quite as often base their reasoning on our duty 1 
to respect ourselves as on our duty to reverence God. ' 
Isaiah describes the making of a graven image, the w 
of the smith and the carpenter: he describes how part of 
the very same substance is put into the fire to warm the 
worshipper and to cook his victuals, and he cannot repress 
his contempt for the man who has not knowledge nor 
onderslanding to say, ' I have burned part of it in the fire ; 
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yea, also, I have baked bread upon the coals thereof; 
have roasted flesh, and I have eaten it ; shall I make flic 
residue an abomination ? Shall I fall down to the 
of a tree T It is quite plain that what rouses the prophet's 
indignation here is that want of self-respect which naakeS 
it possible for a man to worship what he knows to be 
inferior to himself. 

This duty assuredly is never forgotten for a moment all. 
through the Old Testament. But it reappears in the New 
with a higher and stronger sanction. For in 
Testament we seem ever to have sounding in our ears Hie 
primeval doctrine, that man was made in the image (A< 
God. But in the New there is added to this, 'Ye 
your own ; ye are bought with a price.' That which was 
once a sin against the original creation, has become also a 
sin against the cross of the Redeemer. If it was wrong, 
to spoil or degrade what God made so perfect, how mi 
more wrong to lower in any way what Christ died 

So, accordingly, St. Paul will not allow Christiana 
regulate their lives in things indiff'erent by their 
likings. ' No man,' he says, ' liveth unto himself, and nc 
man dieth unto himself. Whether we live we live untc 
the Lord, or whether we die we die unto the Lord; 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's.' & 
he insisted on absolute purity of the body, on the ground 
that our bodies are not our own to do \\hat we like with.. 
They are the temple of the Holv Ghost, which we haveof 
God. So he will not allow Christians, if they can avoid 
it, to be slaves. 'Ye are bought «ith a pnce, be not ye 
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the slaves of men.' That a man should care little whether 
he were a slave or not, seeing that this world soon passes 
away, and slavery here could not be transferred elsewhere, 
is quite consistent with St. Paul's general doctrine. Yet 
he qualifies it with this caution, as if he said, ' You may 
not care for being in slavery, and it is right that you 
should not care for the pain, the annoyance, the hardships 
of it ; but you are Christ's, and as Christ's you must care.' 
So again he declares, ' AH things are lawful for me, but I 
will not be brought under the power of any.' What does 
he meanP He means this, that being, as a Christian, 
bound to preserve his own self-control, he will not allow 
even innocent things to get such a hold of him that he 
shall not be able to serve God well without them. He 
Trill not allow habits of self-indulgence, however innocent ; 
Jie will not allow enjoyments, however lawful; he will not 
allow rights, however tmquestionable, to have such a grasp 
if him that he shall be unable at any moment to give' 
tfiem up, if God's service requires them lo be given up. 
So, again, it is on the same principle that he declares 
that he will sing with the spirit, and he will sing with the 
understanding also ; he will pray with the spirit, and he 
will pray with the understanding also. For the ground of 
this declaration is, that the understanding has been pur- 
chased by Christ as well as the spirit, and must equally be 
escd in His service. For the same reason, again, he will 
not allow confusion or disorder in the Church, not even if 
any were to plead prophetic impulses to justify it. He 
commands the man who speaks with tongues to be silent, 
unless there is some one to interpret. He prohibits more 
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than one spea,king at a lime. And he anticipates the 
obvious objection, namely, that the prophets were in- 
spired, and must therefore follow the dictates of theff 
inspiration, by the brief all- con trolling principle, ' The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.' 

In the New Testament the duty of self-respect take 
his new form, namely, the duly of looking on our 

I and our souls as Christ's property, and therefore 
respected as His. But the duty is not affected by this 
It is made more imperative. It addresses the conscienc*' 
with double force. But in its essence it remains the sam^ 
And if we examine closely, it is easy to see that tbt 
duty enters into a very large part of our life, and nile^ 
some part of it entirely. Thus, for instance, truth o£ 
speech is a Christian duty which we all owe to o 
another. ' Putting away lying,' says St, Paul, ' speak ev( 
man truth with his neighbour ; for we are members oni 

I of another.' But it is easy to imagine cases where 

10 longer a duty of this kind ; I mean cases where ob( 

I brethren, even though we fully acknowledge them 

t brethren, have no right to know what ihey seek to knorj 
■where, perhaps, they have been inquisitive, and looking 
into what did not concern them, brethren though they be. 
or again, there may be cases where it is distinctly bettt^ 
that they should not know. Is the duty of truth gone) 
Are we at liberty to speak falsely P Not at all. Even iff 
be not a duty to others, it is still a duty to ourselveSi 
Even if they have no right whatever to require the truth,' 

■ still we owe it to ourselves not to speak a falsehoodi 
It is inconsistent with our own self-respect as 
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to use our human speech [o utter what is false ; it is 
more inconsistent with our self-respect as Christians ; 
And so St. Paul, while in one place he puts the duty on 
the ground of membership of one anotlier, in another 
puts it on the ground of respect for our own new nature. 
* Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 
man with his deeds.' Again, it is not by any means 
«lways a sin against others to be cowardly. If you are a 
coward in defending any one whom you are bound to 
Befend, that is a sin, no doubt, against the one whom you 
have failed to defend. But very often your cowardice 
makes no difference to any one ; in such a case, is it 
longer a sinf Certainly not. It is a sin against your ' 
own self; it lowers and degrades you ; it makes you con- 
temptible in your own eyes ; in fact, it is inconsistent with 
self-respect; and for this reason it is a very grievous sin. 
^Tfet again, buffoonery, frivolity, making yourself ridiculous, 
may do very little harm to other people, in some cases it I 
may do no harm lo any one, but does that save it from j 
being wrong ? No, certainly ; whether it is wrong or not j 
depends on whether it is consistent with self-respect I 
Even fun and merriment ought still to be subject to thi 
rule, and though by no means to be discouraged, yet ti 
be ever held in check and controlled by the knowledge 
we owe something to ourselves. So again, when we 
are absolutely alone, are we set free from all rules of pro- 
priety ? No, certainly ; there is a true decorum which 
will follow a man into the most absolute secrecy; for 
when no eye in the world is on him, he is still to 
temember his own self-respect. He must do nothing. 
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absolutely nothing, which he feels to be in the slightest 
degree lowering to his own self, inconsistent with the 
honour which he owes to his own human nature, wounding 
to his own self-respect. 

But, lastly, I must add one word of caution. Self- 
respect is often copied by pride. * We will not do this or 
that, we will not say this or that, because it will lower 
us/ Lower us in whose eyes ? in the eyes of our fellows 
who do not really know us, or in the eyes of God who does ? 
For that makes all the difference. Our consciences will 
tell us quickly enough which it is that really rules our 
conduct. In God's eyes we must not lower ourselves. 
To do anything which degrades us ever so little before 
Him is assuredly wrong ; wrong, whether others see it or 
not; wrong, whether harm comes of it or not; for we 
are His, and to lower what is His is a sin. This thought 
ought to control our lives; be present to us at all times; 
be able to check us in the freedom of mirth, and in the 
secrecy of solitude. We are bought with a price. We 
owe a duty to ourselves, because we are not our own. 
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'.And like uiili him luai there no king before bint, that turned la 
I the Lord •with all bii heart, oTid luilb all bit jcul, and •with all 
I hii "tight, according to all the lavi of Mmet ; neilber n/ier 
f Urn arose there any like him, Notviitbilandiug the Lard turned 
ram the Jiercenen a/Hii great •mrath, viberevjitb Ki anger 
u kindled agaimt Jiidab.' 

"'HERE are Tew things more melancholy, either in the | 
history of a nation or in the life of a man, than a, I 
mtence of being loo late. To wish to repent and to find ' 
.t the door is shut ; to see that you have done mischief 
d to be quite powerless to undo it, or even to mitigate 
; to have made a mistake, and to find it out when it is 
revocable ; — against this we rebel instinctively, and find it 
^very hard to submit. Josiah's reformation was emphati- 
cally too iate. A hundred years earlier Hezekiah had 
taken the same course, and had won the same praise. Of 
Hezekiah, as of Josiah, the same record is given, almost 
in the same words ; that there was none like him before, 
and none like him after. The only difference in their 
characters, as thus honoured, is that Hezekiah is especially 
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praised for his trust, Josiah for his obedience. But 
Hezekiah was not too late. He did restore his people, 
and the national life was prolonged for a hundred years. 
Josiah did all he could, but it was too late. The day of 
grace was past. The fig-tree had been spared once for 
another year. The keeper of the vineyard had dug about 
it and dunged it, and for a short dme it had seemed to 
recover. But now it was again bearing no fruit, and the 
time was come to cut it down ; why should it cumber the 
■ground ? 

Josiah was soon after tilled in battle. And of him first, 
of him alone among all the kings of Judah, is it declared 
that his death was not a reason for sorrow. ' Weep not 
for the dead, neither bemoan him ; but weep sore for h 
that goeth away, for he shall return no more, nor see fa 
native country,' For he was pre-eminently an instance d 
the truth of the saying, that * the righteous perisheth, 1 
no man layeth it to heart; and merciful men 
away, none considering that the righteous is taken nvaifl 
from the evil to come.' Josiah was killed, and his refor 
rapidly lost their power. The nation, indeed, had i 
time to go simply back to idolatry, for the Babylonian v, 
upon them. But an utter anarchy of religion prevail 
and it might seem as if it would have been jtist the sai 
if Josiah had never lived. His work was too late. 

His work was undeniably too late to save the natioi 

Jut was it therefore too late to serve the Lord ? Not Si 

Kit is impossible to believe that all his zeal had no effed 

r on the spirils of the unhappy men who were carried ii 

captivity, or who remained to see their country utier 
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estroyed. Assuredly it was not without a real effect on 

pie character of those who were subjected to the terrible 

ustisement of the Babylonish bondage, that the last 

great natiooa! act, llie last recorded movement of the 

^irit of the whole people before the fa!!, was the reforma- 

Wion of Josiah. It was not a small thing that the niemorj' 

seyond all others which the people carried with them into 

ieir slavery was the memory of the great attempt to 

store the true worship of Jehovah. There can be no 

Jt at all that the captivity was a lesson to the people. 

y went idolaters ; they were never guilty of idolatry 

n. They had been perpetually disobedient to the law ; 

Ifter they came back, their obedience went the length of 

^iperstition. They went a carnal people, who had hardly 

pough of spiritual insight to understand tlie true meaning 

f their own observances ; they came back with a know- 

Sdge of the power of prayer. And it is impossible to 

Kelieve that in learning such lessons as these they were 

K)t aided by the fact, that what they must have carried 

t them into captivity was the memory of Josiah's 



\ This at any rale cannot be doubtful, that the estra- 
'fcrdinary favour with which the later writers of the Old 
Testament speak of the Law begins with the reign of 
Josiah. The 119th Psalm, in which hardly a single verse 
does not contain some word about the Law; the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and later on of Malachi;. I 
the regulations of Ezra; the zealous religiousness of | 
Nehemiah ; — all these come from the same national feel- 
ing, express, and keep alive, and hand on to the nest 



! spiritual purpose which first e 
strength in the repentance of tl 



generations the sanii 
hibited itself in all its 
nation under Josiah. 

And this is always the character and the fruit of t! 

repeniance which yet is rightly called too late. 'Too laU^ 

is a sentence that our consciences often have to pronounc* 

on our amendment. There is but a certain time allotted ft 

each thing to be done that we have to do, whether it belong 

to this world or the other, and if we pass the allotted time i 

is too late for that work to be done. If you are idle h 

> at school, it may for a short time make little different 

I perhaps no perceptible difference at all. But you kno! 

' perfectly well that that is not so always. After a time I 

becomes too late to recover what you have not chosen U 

take when it was within your reach. There are thin: 

which can be learnt when you are not twelve which a 

never be learnt as well afterwards ; there are siill mo 

which must be -learnt before you are seventeen i 

eighteen, or you can never really learn them at all. Ya 

may afterwards wish very much that you had not missed th 

chance ; but your wishes will not give you back the powe 

that is gone : you are too late 1 And the same holds got 

long after. Each time of life, as it comes, marks off d 

foundations of certain studies as done with : if yon hav 

not laid them by that time, you never can. And pn 

cisely the same thing is true of other things besidi 

».itudies. It is a common saying, that it is never lot 

I^Jflte to mend. Yet for all that there are habits of whid 

I the beginnings belong to childhood, to youth, to man 

hood; and if those beginnings are not made at tiK 
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proper time, they cannot be made afterwards. For in- 
stance, it is never too late to correct the temper. But a 
temper chastened after you are grown up, and one 
chastened while you are quite young, are not the same 
ftings at all. To learn control of the temper is no doubt 
always possible. The power of learning se!f-contro!, 
(hank God, remains with us in some degree to the very 
fast. But to learn a ready sweetness of temper, to be 
^ disciplined that control is not required ; to learn a 
Batural pleasantness, not of manner only, but of heart and 
(feeling, — this can be done while we are young; it can 
rarely be done afterwards. So, again, to check wandering 
thoughts, to keep the mind out of foolish day-dreams, to 
; the mastery of imaginations, — this is easy in youth, 
wery hard in later years. So, again, to learn the practice \ 
pf ready and frequent prayer is quite natural in early ■ 
Jrears; but to begin it when we are grown up will leave J 

" r a long time unable to shake off a sense of effoit.J 
which robs the prayer of half its simplicity and power.- 1 
And as in dealing with ourselves, so in dealing with 
Others, we very quickly come to a point where, if we wish 

change our relations with them, we cannot do so. We 
fcave got into society which is not good for us. We 
Iffish very much we had never got into iL But very often 
we find that wish altogether too late. We have arranged 
our lives in a particular way, and we find that it is not a 
^^ood way. But we cannot alter it. The same mistake 
|s possible in the most serious concerns of life; in the 
(Choice of a profession, in the preparation made for it, in 
the way in which we have entered on it : and yet, hoff- m 
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r clearly we may see that \¥e have made a mistake, y( 
change is now impossible; we must lake the mistaji 

^ and make the best of it. 

Now, in all these cases where we have been mistah 
and now see it ; or, what is worse, where we have si 
and are now sorry for the sin, is it too late to turn i 
heartily as we can to God's service, in spite of all i 
thus hampers us ? Is it too late to strive to mend as mi 
as can be mended, even if we have reason to fear that a 
cannot be mended ? Is it too late to watch against fs 
which seem as if they had become a second nature ? 
may be too late, quite too late, to set right mischief onfl 

' done, to avert consequences, to stop ihe working of tl 
evil that we have set in motion. In correcting your on 
faults, you may find it altogether too late to win the tx. 
and beauty of that sort of goodness which grows ap fro 
childhood. The penitent may have warmth and fi 
but he rarely has calmness, simplicity, largeness, nature 
ness. It may be quite too late to be what you r 
wish to be. It may be quite too late to mend in such 
sense that none shall see that there has been somelhii 
mended. But it is not too late, it is never too late t 
come back to God, and do badly and poorly and v 
what you ought ere this to have learnt to do well an 
fully. It is not too late to give to God the useless effo 
to serve Him, even when the service that yon wish j 
had given Him has become impossible. Nay, useless i 
such repentance seems, useless it is not. Josiah's 
forms were in reality seed cast into the ground whJC 
brought eventually an abundant harvest, simply becaui 
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they died. Perhaps if it had not been too late, Josiah's 
reform, like Hezekiah's, might have kept the nation alive 
for another hmidred years, and Jeremiah's denunciations 
of the coming captivity might have been postponed, just 
as Micah's were before. But Josiah's too late reform died, 
and became the seed of the teaching of Ezra. So, too, 
will all repentance that seems to human eyes unable to 
restore what has been lost. Whatever it may be that you 
cannot do, this you still can do — serve God with more 
heart, follow Christ with more devotion. \Vhatever faults 
you find it hard, almost impossible, to cure, yet you can, 
in striving with them, come nearer to Christ, and open 
your soul to receive His love. If you cannot be what you 
might have been, yet you can still be something that 
Christ will love and value, a humble, penitent soul. If 
you cannot serve God as you might have done, nay, if you 
have done harm that you can never undo, yet you can 
still give Him what He values more than all service, a will 
surrendered to His will. If it is too late for everything 
else, it is never too late to join the service of Christ 
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St. Luke xvii. 32. 
' Remember Lot 'j iiAfe' 

K' 1 'HIS warning, plainly intended by our Lord for I 

^ -^ Christians, derives a]I the more force from the 
m when He said it. He was foretelling the { 
crisis when men should have to choose between goc 
and evil ; the great judgment when instant deoNiq 
would be necessary, because no more than a brief s 
would be allowed to decide in. At such a tim 
think that, whatever else a man might do, yet, at t 

\ rate, he would not hesitate. When the coming of t 
1 of Man was as clear and unmi stake able : 
ightning which lighteneth out of one part under heavq 

' and shineth unto the other part under heaven, then i 
might perhaps be stupefied, might be bewildered; 
they chose the good side at all, would surely choose i 
heartily. Then men might fail for want of strength \ 
choose the good and refuse the evil ; might be seducfl 
into a preference for the pleasures of sin ; might 1 
unable to make any choice at all; might waver f 
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nen'ousness: but surely, if they chose the riglit, they 
would choose it with all their will, and the mere .excite- 
ment would save them Trom choosing one side, and long- 
ing for the other. But our Lord bids men, even at such 
k time, ' Remember Lot's wife.' For though it be true 
that a lime of high-wrought feeling makes it easier to 
shake off a!! hesitation, and though it be true that the 
sight of Sodom and Gomorrah burning behind would 
have prevented most from lingering, yet not all ; so in- 
I grained in human nature is this weakness of clinging still 
Sto what you know you ought to forsake, that even such a 
■ time as that will not always free you from it. And, if not 
Ifuch a time, how then can ordinary life ? 

God bestows on us His heavenly grace ; we receive 
Wth light and power ; what is it that makes our lives so 
Ppoor an answer to so great a gift? In most cases it is 
because we sin as Lot's wife sinned. This is the con- 
stantly recurring bane of men from tlie beginning. 
Rachel marries Jacob, and comes away with one who 
was pledged to worship Jehovah, but brings away with 
her her father Laban's images. The Israelites follow 
Moses into the wilderness, and presently fall a-longing 
for the fleshpots of Egypt. They hear the Law given 
from Mount Sinai, and then make a golden calf. They 
are governed by Godj and then ast for a king, that they 
may be like the nations round them. Hardly any good 
king's reign is recorded in the later history without the 
ominous words being added, ' Howbeit tlie high places 
were not taken away,' Even to our Lord such disciples 
sometimes otfered themselves, and to one of them He was 



obliged to Bay, 'No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God." 
That which above all else makes our difficulty, is the 
longing to keep with us some litde part of that which we 
ought to forsake, and which in great part we do fore: 
We cut down evil very much, and then leave the 
still growing in our hearts. We offer our service to G( 
but we wish to reserve some small thing which we cannot 
bear to give up. We watch over our deeds, but we still 
keep evil in our Ihoughls. We check and control our 
conduct, and still allow ourselves to indulge in evil 
■wish's. We walk in the path of duty, but we walk back- 
wards, with our faces turned to what we have left. The 
work of the Spirit is all but impossible in sanctifying sm 
\ lives as these. 

Now, I am not speaking of the weakness which maki 
g slip into evil, which we are honestly trying to 1< 
jThat weakness, bad as it is, is still weakness, and 
rassuredly, though we cannot help grieving over it- 
indeed it would be a very bad sign if we did cease 
grieve over it — yet certainly it cannot stop the flowof Go( 
love, nor ought it to keep us for a moment from Him] 
nay, rather, it should send us in all haste to seek His 
A man may sin many times, and yet for all that be vei 
heartily in earnest in trjing not to sin. The spirit 
be very willing, and yet the flesh very weak, Sucb 
man has to watch more carefully, has to be more ! 
in keeping himself out of temptation, has to pray 
incessantly, has to surrender not merely what 
diatdy leads him to wrong, but even what looks in 
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direction. But still he can be conscious all the lime that 
his endeavour to serve God is thoroughly honest, and, 
however much he may be distressed, he must net be 
disheartened, nor must he allow himself to doubt the 
certainly that God will purify his soul at last. 

Nor, again, do I mean to say that a man who gives only 
half a service is in all cases to be put on the same level as 
Ihe man who gives no service at all. Very often, indeed, 
it would seem so to human judgment Very often, if we 
had to decide, not our own cases, but in the case of 
others, we should be inclined to say to a penitent, ' You 
must either be complete in your service, or your service 
is worthless.' It very often seems fearfully like the sin 
of Ananias and Sapphira, when a man hides away in the 
corner of his heart a small part of the wrong pleasure 
which he cannot quite bear to part with. Very often it 
is possible to foresee the miserable failure that is sure to 
come so plainly, that it seems absurd to allow that there 
is any good whatever in a devotion which is not absolute at 
least in intention, whatever it may be in fulfilment. But 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made. And when we see 
how strangely good and evi! can be mixed in the soul, it 
is impossible to pronounce positively that even a half 
service is no service, or that coming to God without 
complete self- surrender of purpose may not have some 
little good in it for the man that comes. 

But what is quite certain is this, that the little evil 
which is not forsaken, the little risk of sin which we can- 
not bring ourselves to guard against, the slight tempta- 
tion that we will not avoid, the brief snatches of wrong 
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thoughts that we every now and then allow, the hidd4 
hope that after all perhaps God may find a way 
separate some pleasure that we are longing for from I 
sin with which it is at present bound up : all this, so f 
from little, is Ihe fatal bar which interposes between i 
and the love of God, and makes us ever and ever agK 
fall short of that grace which yet is ready for 
moment. The duly that we have to do may, perhap 
be all but thoroughly done; nay, if it be an outer du^^. 
visible to men's eyes, it may be thoroughly done, 
service measured by our conduct may be 
thoroughly complete ; our lives measured by any hui 
standard may rank very high, deservedly very high, ft 
I devotion to God, and to truth, and to goodness, 
when we look over the whole, we may be prepared t 
y that the shortcoming is but a little thing. And yei 
Kbd far from being a little thing, it is the th 
■stops all the sap from flowing out of the vine into ( 
■branch ; which makes our life, with all its love, still 
"very poor thing ; which, when we kneel before Go* 
makes us cold, and dead, and hard ; which kills o 
thusiasm, and tells us in secret that we have no generosil) 
0. truth, no power in all our devotion. 
We are inclined to think that our want of warmth ' 
Sinslitutional ; or that we cannot help it; or that it 
e mysterious weakness in our nature, which m 
[-perhaps cure, only that we do not know how. \ 
[deplore it sometimes; perhaps even feel responsible f 
Mt as a sin, pray against it, confess it, repent of it. ButI 
us first of all always look whether it be not, after all, n 
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more than the natural issue of a refusal to obey conscience 
in some matter which we persist in calling little, and 
which conscience persists in requiring, whether it be little 
or great, that we shall forsake. We forgive one who has 
wronged us, and we desire that the forgiveness shall be 
complete ; but we cannot resist saying something that 
shall mark that we were in the right. We keep down 
»ur temper, all but the vent of an angry word. We 
lontrol wrong imaginations, except that we cannot resist 
foing into the temptation which recalls them. We are 
lived to overcome idleness, and we know by past 
iperience that the only chance of really keeping our 
resolution is to go now, this instant, to work; but we 
camioi help just waiting a little while. We are ashamed 
of our vanity, and so determine to check it ; but we 
cannot quite bring ourselves never to indulge it at all. 
It is impossible to find instances of all kinds. Each can 
find them for himself. But to what do they all come ? 
Why, to keeping back some one little part of our life 
when we know that we ought to keep back none. And this 
itlle thing, little when viewed by human understanding, 
3 a, very great thing viewed by the conscience ; for it 
eveals the spirit in which we live. 

What is it that makes a besetting sin so terribly 
langerous? It is because a besetting sin usually lays 
lold of this weakness of our nature. It is always lurking 
a this hiding-place. It retains just enough hold on us 
lOt to be killed outright. It is very often what the Epistle 
3 the Hebrews calls a root of bitterness. If we could 
,t bring ourselves to root it clean up, very possibly it 
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would never seriously [rouble us again. But we want n( 
to part with more than we must. And 30 what we kei 
is always enough to slart up into fresh vigour wheneV 
it gets a chance. 

In short, comparing all thin^ together, there are v 
few requisites for doing service worth the doing, for train: 
ourselves to characters worth the winning, for being n 
worth the name, that can be put by the side of wholes 
ness. Let your service, to the very utmost of your powei 
be complete. The little thing that is wanted to make 
complete is, for that very reason, not a little thing at A 
We feel tills readily, sometimes too readily. There at 
times when the first failure in a good endeavour qui 
daunts and disheartens us, and inclines us to give v 
altogether, because we feel that now it is impossible lO' 
give our life ihat completeness which we know is best, 
And we are templed to say, ' Rather no service than as 
incomplete service. I want to do well in this matter^ 
and, since I cannot do well, I will try no more.' Ar 
of course, this is a very wrong pride, and we ( 
bound to beat it down. But it has its roots in whl 
is true enough, that is, the sense that this cwi 
pleteness of service is in itself undeniably excellen 
something much more valuable than it seems. Our live 
cannot be complete in act ; but at least they can in plai 
and intention. If we cannot help failing, yet we C 
help allowing ourselves to fail ; we can help that ha! 
weakness, half dishonesty, which will not determine on 
complete submission, a complete self-sacrifice. W 
refuse to hanker after what we know to be wrong i 
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itself, or to be inconsistent with our duty. We can refuse 
to indulge in thought what we know would be wrong in 
act. We can be quite honest with ourselves, and resolve 
to cast out not wrong acts only, not wrong words only, 
nay, not wrong thoughts only, but even all that looks 
that way. 

So it is, and so only, that a man really receives the 
full power of that Spirit which is ever busy with our 
consciences, guiding, enlightening, insisting, warning. 
So, and so only, can we come to God with perfect 
simplicity of heart and speak to Him as our Father. So, 
and so only, are we enabled to choose our path, and 
hold on in spite of our own sin and weakness to the 
very end. So are we able to lay fast hold of the hand of 
Christ, and never quit it in walking through the world. 
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T DO not know any institution or any visible orgaoisalioil 

of men which more nearly represents to us, oe a 
scale, the description which St. Paul gives of the Chnrch 
of Christ than ore of our own English Schools. There is 
the same community of life — strong, quick, penetrating, "3 
there is the same independent life of the separate member^ 
blended into the whole and unceasingly influenced, & 
yet never so lost as to interfere with individual characte 
and responsibility ; there is the same variety of c 
there is the same unity of purpose ; the rale, that if o 
member be honoured ail the members rejoice with il 
nowhere else more true or more invariable ; the rule that 
if one member suffer all the members suffer with it, 
equally maintained. There are teachers and taught ; Ihert 
are rulers and ruled ; there are the regular appointe 
authorities, chosen as far as may be for their 
talents ; there are all the various irregular influences a 
powers which indicate living as contrasted with mechanica 
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action ; there are special gifts peculiar to the few here and 
there ; there is also the ever-present need of gifts that 
lOught not to be special at all, but ought, like faith, hope, 
and charity in the Church, to be the property of every 
»ngle soul. I know no other instance in which St. Paul's 
words seem once more not merely so true but so present, 
not merely a description of what ought to be, but what is. 
"Sox the expansion of the Church since those days, from 
'pne end of the world to the other, to say nothing of other 
reasons, has made it very hard to feel the truth of the 
Apostle's description when we apply it to the whole 
Christian body. How difficult, for instance, it is to I 
fecognise at all, in the sense in which he meant it, the ] 
^characteristic with which I began — ' if one member suffer J 
:&n the members suffer with it, or one member be honoured 1 
aU the members rejoice with it.' The thrill of common "* 
jLfe which animated the whole Christian Church when the 
Apostle wrote, the quick perception of each other's lot, 
irtiether good or evil, belongs evidently enough to a time 
when the Church was still small in extent, standing alone 
^ the midst of a whole world outside, with a peculiar 
work of its own to do, and a hfe of its own to live. 
I know no other place where you can see all this repre- 
Bented before your eyes at this day so much as in am J 
Sjiglish School. I 

And if St. Paul had lived a century or two centuries 
Mer, we can have little doubt that he would have added 
his account of the Church that it possessed within it- 
"Belf a peculiar connection with the past, a memory of 
past examples, a tradition of past excellence, a legacy of 
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customs and observances, which though of human growll 
and therefore by no means free from all mistake or frop 
all admixture of evil, j-et was a valuable storehouse o 
moral influence, forming the character of those who noi 
came in, shaping the new life ever into harmony with tl 
old, binding together, not merely all the members of tl 
actual time, but with them also the past, and, by anticipi 
tion, the future, giving to the common life not merel) 
power and quickness, but a sense of perpetuity and tb 
dignity that belongs, to perpetuity. In fact, this verj 

r ■^tig is said, though not said of the Christian Church s 
liristian, but as divine. The long Ust of examples Q 
li in the Epistle to the Hebrews, what is it but a claii 

' to reckon the Church of Christ as older than the Christiai 
era, and to trace, if not precisely the community of life 
yet the community of vivifying principle, back to I 
earliest antiquity and to the very first revelation of God tt 
man ? All these, indeed, having obtained a good repoi 
through faith, received not the promises, and cannot there 
fore be reckoned as members of the Body. Yet are the 
the great cloud of witnesses before whose eyes Chrisliai 
have to live, by whose example Christians are supported 
whose approval and welcome are to be counted amoi 
die rewards which Christians will one day receive. Tl 
Christian Church, if it did not exist before the Apostle 
were sent forth, yet had its roots in the past, and drew fi 
the past that which the past alone can give, the trainti^ 
and the discipline of long-fixed customs and settled prao 
tices, and the translation of spiritual truth into habits of lifsi 
Let me guard against seeming to exaggerate the import' 



:e of my subject of this day. It would be, of course, 

y to ridicule a comparison between so merely human 

institution as a School and the divine creation of the 

Church of Christ. Yet remember where we are this day, 

and what we are doing. If this service means ai 

at all, surely it means that a School ought to be, and i 

some small degree it really is, neither more nor less t\ 

fraction of the Church. If it deserves its name it m 

m in many respects at the same objects. In as far a 

reaches its aim it must be animated by the same sj; 

|8 that which animates the whole Body of which it is a 

And, accordingly, for many years the Chapei ai 

Chapel Service have been in the very centre of o 

ool life. The Chapel was built in the time of oi 

Head Master. It became the special place where anotheiB 

did his greatest work. It has remained ever since ihej 

prized possession of their successors. The School r 

fiill indeed (what human thing does not fall?) very shoill 

s professions. But it does distinctly profess a C 

character. And in as far as it is true to itself it is "a 

Christian Body. And when we think of it so, we need not 

iTonder that we should find that here too in its links with 

past generations it should reproduce for us the picture 

•which is given of the Church itself. A School which has 

to strong, so independent, so powerful a life of its own, 

lUSt have its list of great worthies ; must find a true power, 

true inspiration in its own past history ; must contain 

ithin itself the accumulation of past life ; must have 

inherited traditions which are not always good, perhaps, 

but always supply the most healthy means of the highest 
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improvement ; must be responsible for much which it ha 
received, and which it is bomid to hand on Tmimpaired. 

Now all this is obvious enough. I do not say it as 
thing new. If any happen not to have noticed before 
what St. Paul says of the Church finds a peculiar counter 
part in such a School as this, yet the moment it is salt 
it is easy to trace both the degree in which it is true a 
the reason why. But what I want to impress upon youil 
not the fact so much as the importance of the fact. It if 
of course true that any body of men that lives ram 
together will soon acquire a common life. It is of cour: 
true that when that common life has so much variety with 
it, comprises so many different functions, leaves so mm 
play to all the infinite variety of human impulse, aims a 
such important objects, it necessarily exercises a 
important influence and possesses a high dignity, 
for all that, to notice this and to feel the importance of \ 
are not the same thing. And it would, indeed, be a ri 
gain if we could leave this Chapel with a stronger sense q 
the value of that affection which brings us all togedi 
and of the duty which we owe to one another not to 
it slacl>en or die. 

Those who are no longer members of the School m» 
perhaps, feel that they have now no part to play in it. Ho 
they live or what they do, whether they are honourc 
among their fellow men for their Christian lives, or s 
careless of God and of their own good name, may s> 
to them to be a matter of no importance to us who a 
stii! here. They are gone ; what harm can they ck 
But it is not so. The young make heroes of their ddei 
And the Uvea of those ■wW aic aSiVwytra 'ws \isn« otu 
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1 members of a School can never afterwards be a 
inatter of irdifference 10 their successors. They are 
(bllowed with watchful eyes. For a long time all that they 
b which is at all known to the world, whether it be good 
ff evil, their reputation for right principle, for highminded- 
ICBS, for courage, for sound judgment, the honours that 
bey may win, the services that they may do their 
puntry, are felt to be the property of their School. And 
0, too, any blot upon their name is felt as a discredit, 
ind so, too, any example that they may set tells with far 
lore force than they know on the younger spirits that 
iear of their doings. Nor is this true only of those who 
torn whatever reason win disdnctioa in the world. The 
game holds good of men who are quietly doing their duty 
mthout taking further thought about the reputation that J 
ban attend it. How a schoolboy's heart always leaps up|l 
rtien by accident he comes across a man with whom hej 
pels the bond of belonging to the :ame School, and howd 
eadily his best feehngs answer to whatever is best in the'J 
nan who has this claim upon him ! 
And as the life of those who have once been here is in a 
sense of importance to the School, so too is their 
iffection for the place. That a School should still hold a 
agh place in the regard of those who were brought up^ 
tbere, that they should care to revisit it, that they shouldl 
(Kknowledge it in the world, this is no trifle to the Schocrf 
[self. This gives every generation of scholars that kind 
I pride in the place which always contributes to elevate 
^a& feelings. This smrounds the whole body with a sort 
of charm of attractiveness that nothing else can give. 
This kindles the imaginadon, and suiiound^ 'Oa«:'«c<'fi.^s>&. 
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the regulations and the oid traditions with an honour t 
their own. And young hearts find duties easier becant 
the duties have about them the sanction of former genen 
tions of scholars, who still seem in the midst of real life* 
find pleasure in coming back. Such a day as this derii^ 
its chief value from the presence, and the attachmea 
expressed by the presence, of former pupils. 

And we who are here have our corresponding duties, a 
recognise to the full their binding force. We recogrus 
that we have received something from the past which t» 
B to labour at and to transmit in the best form thai w 
n give to it. We must not bo content with things 3 
: find them : if we should be, we should be assured! 
degenerating; for assuredly no generation yet left thind 
as they were without serious loss and danger. We ha« 
to strive to make all things better as the conditions t 
keeping all things sweet and healthy. We shall nC 
follow in the footsteps of the true leaders of the past nq 
less, like them, we ever strive to rise above where we ari 
to attain a nobler and simpler generosity in dealing wii 
each other, a greater diligence, a stronger sense of duti 
a more manly humility, a more religious spirit than * 
have yet attained. For the thing of highest value that W 
have received is assuredly not the traditions of the plac< 
not perhaps always, but most often sound and good, nc 
the routine, not the assignment of various functions, i 
even the great examples of really good men that have b 
here brought up, but above all, the spirit of striving « 
wards which takes for its motto the Apostle's words, "Ft 
getting those thmgs which are behind, and reaching fori 
unto those things vj\v\c\i att\ieiQ!el 
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What we have received we are bound to transmit. And 
iiough we may fail to transmit it as we should desire, yet 
we cannot fail, except by our own fault, in transmitting 
longing ever to be better, to do better, not to stand 
BtiU, not to bo contented with ourselves. 

I is it that one generation does -its duty by the next, 
is that God has ordained that all the highest lessons 
iof His truth shall be taught. His revelations have always 
been so made that each successive generation has had its 
■work to do in preparing for the next. The Bible is a 
«cord of truths and of observances, of ways of life and 
■ways of worship, handed down from age to age ; moulded 
by each age in turn ; growing fuller and richer with time ; 
first forbidding idolatry; and then teaching purity; and 
then preaching against cruelty ; and then teaching the 
power of Prayer. 

The Old Testament is a storehouse of the contributions 
of successive generations. \Viien we read it we should 
remember that side by side with the lessons that were 
taught to the people in words, there was ever going on 
ithe working of these lessons into their Uves by the slow 
process of incessant repetition. And as men learnt more, 
&e new revelations did not become less, but more im- 
portant. It was to the most advanced scholars, to those 
iWho abeady knew the most, that the greatest fresh light 

s given. And it was when the Jews had not merely 
'Jeamt as an article of faith, but had worked into their very 
Kves such great truths as the evil of idolatry and the 
power of Prayer, that our Lord Himself came among 
;them, and started from what they had already learnt to 
found and to teach His Church. 
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Granted that the life of a School is but an insignificant 
fraction of the life of God's Church, yet, as in all God's 
works, so here the same law can be traced in what is 
little and in what is great. In a School, too, there is 
much which can be taught by the gradual action of each 
set of scholars, each set of masters, on the next, and 
cannot otherwise be taught as well. And the responsibility 
of receiving what has already been done and of not ceasing 
the same labour in our turn, is real and not to be evaded. 
And to this all can contribute, even those who have left 
us : all are contributing by joining in this service, which is 
a pledge of our common Christian life, or else has no 
meaning at all. That we may make it so ; that we may 
find something higher than an ordinary gathering of 
friends in this our worship ; that while we recognise the 
chief purpose of the day to be good fellowship and kindly 
feeling and the renewal of many dear old ties, we may 
recognise, also, that all this is consecrated to something 
higher than itself, — this is why we meet here to-day, this 
is why many of us will join in the Holy Communion 
presently. For we know that out of these materials, this 
kindliness and warmth of heart, it has pleased God to 
build up much that is most precious in His Church, and 
Heaven is most often revealed to man in these the most 
natural of all human affections, these impulses of the heart, 
which seem to be, I do not say the highest, but the most 
absolutely indelible proofs that man was made in the image 
of God. 

Rugby tercentenary^ June 26, 1867. 
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tical, pervaded hy the true spirit of the Gospel, and holding up lofy at 
before the minds of the young. " — Athcnfljum. 

Butler (Rev. %V. Archer).— Works by the Rev. WilliaI 

Archer Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Pliilosophy i 
the University of Dublin :— 

SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. Edito 

wifli a Memoir of the Author's Life, by Thomas WoodwaK 

Dean of Down. With Portrait. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 8r. 

The Introductory Memoir narrates in consideraile detail and tmih m— 

interest, the events of Butler's brief life; and contains afevi speeimait 

his poetry, and a fea extracts from his addresses and essays, inclm^^ 

long and elopient Passage on the Province and Duly of the Preacher. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Edited by J.t 

JKREMIB, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. Seventh Edirion. Svo, "" 

7»f North British. Review JOJ'J, " Few sermons in our laHgaage ex. 

the same rare combination of excellencies ; imagery almost as nU 

Taylor's; oratory as wgurous qfim as South's; judgmeiU atsoimi 
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Butler (Rev. W. Archer.)— towftViKft^. 

Barrings; a style as attraetivi bul mart copious, eriginal, bhiI forcible 

dkanAtlo-biirys; fi/tyas dcvaled as Jfma^s, and a femour as intense at 

''ties as Baxttt's. Mr. Ballet's are the sermons of a truepo^." 

LETTERS ON ROMANISM, in reply to Dr. Newman's 

' Essay on DevdopmenL Edited by the Dean of Down. Second 

Edition, revised by Archdeacon Hahdwick. 8vo. ioj. bd. 
These Letters contain afi ahausthie criticism of Dr. Newmaif s famous 
^' Essay ok the Development of Christian Doctrine." "A vtori tvAich 
■imgkt to it in tite Library of every student of Divimty." — Bp. St. David's. 

Cambridge Lent Sermons. — SERMONS preached 

during Lent, 1864, in Greal Sl Mary's Ciiurch, Cambridge, By 
the Bishop of Oxford, Revs. H. P. Liddon, T. L, Claugkton, 
J. R. Woodford, Dr. Godlburn,, J. W. Burgon, T. T. 
' Carter, Dr. Pusey, Dean Hook, W. J. Butler, Dean Good- 
win. Crown Svo, 71. 6rf. 

.'Campbell.— Works by John M'Leod Campbell:— 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT AND ITS 
RELATION TO REMISSION OF SINS AND ETERNAL 
LIFE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo. fo. 
"Among tHe first theological treatises of this generation." — Guardian. 
One of the most remarkiible theological ioois ever ■airillen." — Times. 
, CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. An Attempt to give ■ 

a profitable direction to the present occupation of Thought with 
Romanism. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 
"Deserves the mast attentive study by all who interest themselves in the 
fredomiuant religious controversy of the day." — Spectator. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL 
LIFE. Compiled by permission of the late J, M'Lkod Campbell, 
D.D,, from Sermons preached chiefly at Row in 1829—31. 
Crown Bvo. Ji. 

" T^ere is a healthy tone as well at a deep pathos not ofien seen in 
■ftrmons. His -words are iiieighly and the ideas they express tend to per- 
JtcHea of life." — Wealminsler Review. 

REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS, referring to 
his Early Ministry in the Pariah of Row, J 825— 31. Edited wilh 
an Introductory Narrative by his Son, Donald Campbkll, M.A,, 
Chaplain ofKing's College, London. Crovvn 8- - "- '-' 
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Campbell (J. M'Lteod) — continued. 

** TTiere is a thorcughness and d^pth^ as well as a pr actual earrustncs^ 
in his grasp of each truth on which he dilates^ which make his reJUctwu 
'very ziaJuahle." — literary Churchman. 

THOUGHTS ON REVELATION, with Special Reference 
to the Present Time. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Canterbury.— THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Seven Addresses delivered to the 
Clergy and Churchwardens of his Diocese, as his Charge, at his 
Primary Visitation, 1872. By Archibald Campbell, ArchbLihop 
of Canterbury^ Third Edition. 8vo. cloth. 3^. 6d. 

The subjects of these Addresses are, L Lay Cooperation. JI. Caihedral 
Reform. IIL afid IV. Ecclesiastical jMicature. V. ^cclesiastucd 
Legislation. VI. Missionary IVork of the Church. VII. The Church 
of England in its rdation to the Rest of Christendom. There an henda, 
a number of statistical and illustrative appendices. 

Cheyne. — Works by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
Collie, Oxford: — 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 
RANGED. An Amended Version, ^i-ith Historical and Critical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

The object of this edition is to restore the probable meaning of Isaiah^ s.* 
' far as can be express^ in appropriate English. The basis of the versvn 
is the rei'tsed translation of 161 1, but alterations have been introduad 
wherever the true sense of the prophecies appeared to rehire it. The West- 
minster Review speaks of it as ** a piece of scholarly work, Z'ery carefully 
and considerately done. " The Academy calls it ** ^7 successful attemft U 
extend a right understanding of this important Old Testament writing.'' 

NOTES AND CRITICISMS on the HEBREW TEXT 
OF ISAIAH. Crown 8vo. 2J. (>d. 

This work is offered as a slight contribtition to a more scientific study cj 
the Old Testament Scriptures. The author aims at completeness^ ittJ.-' 
pendence, and originality, and constantly endeavours to keep pkilcU^ 
distinct from exegesis, to explain the form without pronouncing on tie 
matter. 

Choice Notes on the Four Gospels, drawn from 

Old and New Sources. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. each VoL (St- 
Matthew and St. Mark in one VoL price 9^.). 

These Notes are selected from the Rev. Prebendary Ford's Illustratien: 
of the Four Gospels, the choice being chiefly confined to those of a wu^ 
simple and practical cfiaracier. 
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Shurch.-^Works by the Very Rev. R. W. Church, M.A., 
"eanof St. Paul's. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By the Veiy Rgf. R. W. ChubcH, M.A., Dean 
of St. Panl's. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 41. td. 
^^^ Smjwfu en the rdati/ms betaam ChrislianHy and the idtas and /ads of 
tqdern caAhted sacie^. Tht subjects ef tki iiariats discawia are: — 
*7fe G^ of Ciiiilaatiim," "CArisft Words and CkriiHan Saeieey," 
CArii^s Example," and "CndlizatioH and Jldigion." " TiougMUI 
"W ma^erh - . . We rtgard these sermons as a landmark m rdigmus 
tight.' Tha help us te understand the laletU strength of a Christianity 
t is atsailedoH all sides." — Spectator. 
fON SOME INFLUENCES OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. Three Lectures delivered in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Feb. 1B73. Crown 8yo. 4J. 6d. 
*'FetB iwis that tee hone met with hcaie gtven us keener pleasure than 
&....... It ■would be a real pleasure to quote extensTBely, so luise and sp 

IK, SB tender and sa discriminaiiHg are Dean OmrcKs judgments, bu! 
to liaiis o/eur space are inexorable. fVe hope the book ■uiill be bought. " 
dJCeiary Churchman. 

THE SACRED POETRY OF EARLY RELIGIONS. 
Two Lectures in St. Paul's Cathedral. jSmo. \s. I. The Vedaa. 
IL The Psalms. 

Slay — ^THE POWER OF THE KEYS. Sermons preached 
'n Coventry. By the Rev, W. L. Clav, M.A. Fcap. 8vd,. is. &/. 

Jlergyraan's Self- Exam in at ion concerning the 
APOSTLES' CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s. M 

Jolenso.— THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; with Select Readings from 
the Writings of the Rev. F. D. MAtJRiCE, M.A. Edited by the 
Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Lord Bishop of Nalal. New 
Edition. t6ino. 2J. 6i 

Collects of the Church of England, with a beauti- 
fully Coloured Flora! Design to each Collect, and Illuminated. 
Cover. Crown EvD, 13J. Also keptin various styles of morocco. 
I J%« distinc&ie charatteristic of this editictt is the celottred floral design 
iieh accompanies each Collect, and width is generally emblematital of 
W ehuraeter of the day or saint to which it is assigned; the firwtrs 
Ideh have been selected arc stick as are Hkdy to be in bloom on the day to 
fdch the Cilleet belongs. 7Sj Guardian rfinii U " a successful attempt 
'asSMiaU in a natural and unforced manner the flowers of our fields 
td gardens with lAe course of the Christian year." 
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Cotton. — Works by the !ate George EdwarD LYNCH 
Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calculla:— 
SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. yj. W. 
" The settiums are suidels cf-what sermons should be, not only mi ar- 
cminZ of their fraclkid leachings, but also ivith r^art/ to the singular 
felicity -with luhich they are adapted to times, plaees, and citcumstaaca" 
—Spectator. 

EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES FOR 
THE SUNDAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Vols. Crown 8vo. i^s. 

These ttao volumes contain in all fijty-seven Serfitons. Th^ i 
preaiked at various station] thratighoiti India. 

Cure — THE SEVEN Vl'ORDS OF CHRIST ON 

CROSS. Sermons preached at St. Geoi^e's, litoomsbuiy. 

the Rev. E. Cafel Cure, M.A. Fcap. 8vq. y. bd. 

Of these Sermons life John Bull says, " TTtiy are earnest and frtte&t 

the Nonconfonnist, " The Sermons are beauH/nl, lender, ami ttUl 

five;" and the Spectator calls them "A set of reiiHy goad &rfnotu," 

Curteis.— DISSENT in its RELATION to the CHURC 
OF ENGLAND. Eight Lectures preached before the Univer 
of Oxlbrd, in the year 1871, on tlie foundation of (he lBte.K 
John Bampton, M.A,, Canon of Salisbury. By Geokgk HekBI 
Cdrteis, M.A., late FeUow and Sub-Rector of Eieler Colkt 
Principal of the Lichfield Theoliwical College, and Prabeiid»qi 
Lichfield Cathedral ; Rector of Turweslon, Bucks. Thitd " 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo. Js, 6d. 
"Mr. Curieis has done good service by maiTttidmng ia 
temperate, and practical manner, that discussion among CArutGui* 
really an eiiil, and that on intelligral basis can be found /or at fa 
proximate union." — Saturday Review "A luell timed, Itartudy 
t&oagktfiil book. " 

Davies. — Works by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies^ 

Rector of Christ Church, St. Maiylebone, etc. :— 
THE WORK OF CHRIST; or, the World Recotxnted 

God. With a Preface on the Alooement Controveisy, Fa 

Svo. 6s. 
SERMONS on the MANIFESTATION OF THE SQ 

OF GOD. WUh a Preface addressed to Loymen on the I 
Position of the C\e[ES oS \hc Ovindi. t^ Ewjjand ; and a 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

pendix on the Testimony of Scripture and ihe Church as lo tlie 
possibility of Pardon in the Future State, Fcap. Kvo. 6j-. bd. 
"Thii VBiuiru, both in its substanct, prefix, and suffii, represents Ihe 
naiUsl type of theology now preathed in thiEr^ish Giwti. "—Spectator. 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD'S 

SUPPER, as Interpreted by their Ontward Signs. Three Ex- 
pository Addresses for Parochial use. Fcap. Svo., limp cloth. 

The method adepled in these addresses is to set forth the natural and 

hislorieid meaning of the signs of Ihe two Sacraments and of Cenfjrma- 

tioH, and thus ti> arrroe at Ihe spiritual realities loAieh they symboHise. 

. SHewri tauehes on ail the principal etements of a Christian man's faith. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, 

THE COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. With Introductions 

and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in 

the Theology of these Epistles. 8vo. is. bd. 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE; with a Preface 

on a Recent Phase of Deism. Second Edition. To irhich is 

added Morality according lo the Sacrament of Ihe Lord's Sapper, 

orThiee Discourses on the Names Eucharist, Sacrifice, and Com- 

nranion. Extra fcap. Svo. 6j. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION IN FOUR 

SERMONS FOR THE DAY. Extra fcap. Svo. 2r. 6d 
" We haoe seldom read a ■aiiser Utile booA. The Sermons are short, 
iftrse, and full of true spiritual wisdom, expressed itiilh a lueidiiy and a 
. inoderatioH- that must give than weight even with those who agree least 

miih Iheir author. Of the volume as a whole it is hardly possible lo 

ipeah tailh loo cordial an appreciation. "^Spectator, 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Sermons. Extra fc^. 
Svo. 61. 
De Teissier.— Works by G. F. Dk Teissier, B.D.:— 
VILLAGE SERMONS, First Series. Crown 8vo, gs. 

This volume contains fifty four short Somons, emtrradng many subjects 
of pracHeal importance to all Christians. The Guardian says they art 
"a little too scholarlike in style far a country village, but sound and 
prattieal." 

VILLAGE SERMONS, Second Series. Crown Svo. &. 6d. 

" This second volume of ParocMai Sermons is ghicn lo Ihe public in 
l&e humble iafie that it may afford many seasonable thoughts for such as 
'e Mourners in Zion. " TTiire are in alt fifty-two SermoHs embraeing a 
ide variety of sttdf eels connected with Chmlian faith and ^octvu. 



Donaldson — THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: aCritical 

Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. By 

James Donaldson, LL.D. Crown Svo. js. dd. 

TAis book was ftMiihed in 1864 lu Ike firsl votunu of a 'Critaid 

Historv of Christian Uta-aittre and Dodrinc from the death of Ihl 

ApBsda tu lit Nicene Council. ' The inteii^on, was ta carry AnOH lif 

history continuously to Ihe time ofEusebius, and tMs tHtentitH Aur Mt , 

been abandoned. But as the Tvritets can be satnethnes gnmped mare laA^ 

acmrding to suhjea or loealHy than according to time, it is deeMi tSSM 

•jiisable to publish the history of each group separeUdy. 27ie JiHreHlflSU 

la the present volume serves as an introduction ta the whole period. 'aH 

Drake— THE TEACHING Of the CHURCH DURInH 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES ON THE DOCTRINSM 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICU 
By the Rev. C. B, Drake, M.A., Warden of the Cliurch of UJB 
land Hall, Manchester. ' Crown 8vo. 41. &S ^H 

Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work ^| 

Jesus Christ. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. &r. jH 

" A very original and remarkable book, full of striking tliol^U mH 

delicate perc^tioH; a beak which has realised luith wonderful zt^Wtf' ^^| 

freshness lh( historical taagmtude ^ Christ's luorh,' and u/hicshen <S^t 

there gives us readings of the f nest kind of tie probable motive of .^ri^^M 

vidual viordi and actions."- — Spectator. "Theiest and most etl^^^^ 

believer Toill fid a adding some fresh buttresses to his ftath." — ^Lilcn^H 

Churclunan. "Jf tee have not misunderstood him, we have ^^'^.'SjU 

writer who has a rwl't to claim deference from those loho thini »a^H 

and inoai mast. " — Guardian. J^l 

Faber.— SERMONS AT A NEW SCHOOL. By theiufl 

Arthur Faber, M.A., Head Master of Malvern Ci^l^c wH 

Svo. bs. '^1 

"■ These are high-toned, earnest Sermons, orthodox and scholarUte, il^| 

laden with encouragement and warning, wisely adapted to the "'^■^j^l 

school-life." — Literary Chucchman. "Admirably realiang Hal 't^B 

Mnation of fresh vigorous thought and simple expression of khm it^iai^H 

counsel, witi Motherly sympathy and respect, ■aih'ch are esse/iltai iNlH 

success of such sermons, and to which so few luyain,"— British Qum^^| 

Review. ^^H 

Farrar, — Works by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, MjV., FJl^| 

Head Master of Marlborough College; and Hon, Chaplain tol^H 

Queen:- S 

THE FALL OF MAN, AND OTHER SERMOHH 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. Sva 4s. 6d. ^M 

Hi] J'olitme contains tmenty Smnons. tin utlemft is madf'iH f^H 




(Rev. F. \N'.)— continued. 

in deiidofe a system of doctrine. In each disco, 
^tef truth is taken up, the cki(f abject hang to point otU its bearings on 
icat religious l^e. The Nonconfoimisl sdys of these Sermotis, — 
•, RoTiu's SermtmS are almost perfect steiimens of one type of Ser- 
r, IBhUh me may concisely call Beimtijul. The style of expression is 
'" l~ihere is beauty in iJu thoughts, the illustradons, tbe allusions— 
txpressivt of gatmndy beantifiil prrceptions and feelings." The 
itlsh Quarlarly lat"!, — "Ability, eloqueiae, scholarship, and prtulital 
iffulness, are in these Senriem combined in a very unusual d^ra." 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being 
Ibe Hulsem Lecnires for 1S70. New Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 
,7Jie faHinuing are life subjects of tlie Fine Lectures : — I. " The Ante- 
imtCredihility of the Miraculous." II. " The Adequacy of the Cospd 
Kords." III. "The Victories of Christianity." IV. "CirisHanityaitd 
e Individual," V. "Christianity and the Sace." The subjects of the 
\tr Appendices are: — A. "The Diversity of Christian Evidences'' 
"Confucius." C. "Buddha." D. "Comte." 



THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD : University 
and other Sermons. Second Editii ^ ^i ^ 
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dially recommend Dr. Farrar's singularly beautiful 

ff Sermons. For beauty of diction, felicity of style, aptness of 

llraHoH end earnest loving exhortation, the volume is without its 
^^ tllel." — John Bull. " Thry are marked by great t^ity, by an honesty 
titrA does not hesitate to acknowledge digicalties and by an earnestness 
ikici commands rei/ari'."— Pall Mali Gaiette. 

jfelloinrship : Letters Addressed to my Sister 

" Mourners. Ftap. Svo. doth gilt. jt. W. 
"A beautiful Utile volume, written viitA genuine feeting, good taste, and 
right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorravi and 

offering. — Konconfonnist. "A 7/ery touching, and at the same time a 

tiy sensible book. It breeches throughout the truest Christian spirit." — 

lonletnporary Review. 

DCS. — THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE PSALMS. 
y Granville Fohdks, Rector of BrouEhton. Cr. Evo. 6s. 6d. 

Difford.— THE GLORY OF GOD IN MAN. By E. H. 
GiFFOED, D.D. Flap. 8vo., cluili. 3j. 61/. 

G'Olden Treasury Psalter. See^. 27. 



Hardwick.^ Works by theVen. Archdeacon Hardwick ; 
CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. A Historical Inquiry 
into some of the Chief faiallelisms aiid Conlcasls between Ctuial- 
ianit; and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. New 
Edition, revised, and a Prefatory Memoir by tie Rev. FRANCIS 
Procter, M. A. Third and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo, lot.H 
7^ plan ofthfumrk is bsldly end almost nobly conceived. . . , IVecom- 

tncnd It to lit perusal of all Iktrse laho take aUerest in the study ofancini 

mytholBgyi vnthoui losing Ihfir reverence for the supretite autkority r^tht 

oracles of the OvtHg God." — Christian Observer. 

A HiSTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 

Age. From Gr^^ry Che Great to the Excommunication of Luthet, 

Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., RegiiK Professor of Modem 

Historyin the University of Oxford. With Tour Maps constrocled 

for this work by A. Keith Johnston. New Edition. Crmra 

Svo. loi. 6d. 

Far this edition Profissor Stuils has carefiilly revised bath text Bui 

notes, ntakiitg such corrections of facts, dates, and the like as the results if 

rami research warrant. The doctrinal, historical, and generally spemli- 

Hvc views of the late author have been preserved intact. "As a Mamid 

for the sfudenl of ecclesiastical hisfary in the Middle Ages, we kntna no Mug- 

lish tuorkwhiih can be cemfared to Afr. Hardwick' s book."- — Guardian. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. New Edition, revised by ProftKOi 
STUBB3. Crown Svo. loi. td. 

This volume is intended as a sequel and compamau to the "History 
of the Christian Church duringthe Middle Age?' 

Hare. — THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By JuLius Charlzs 
Hark, M.A., Archdeiicon of Lewes. Edited by Prof. Plumptke. 
With Introductory Notices by the late Prof. MAURICE and Dmh 
Stanley. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. 6rf. 

Harris. — SERMONS. By the late George Collvf.R 

Harris, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of S t. Luke's, Torquif. 
With Memoir by Charlotte M. Yonge, and Portrait. EiW 
fcap. Svo. 6j. 

Hervey.— THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD AND 

SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in [he Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other, and shoi"! 
to be in hannony with the true Chronolt^ of the Times. By Lotfl 
Arthur Hervev, BisWfi cA^aiiiOTiS^tVis.. Svo. ias.6i. 
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Hymni Ecclesise.— Fcap. 8vo. ^s.M. 
This caUectisn Ttias tditcd by Dr. Newman wkiU he lived at Oxford. 

Hyacinthc— CATHOLIC REFORM. By Father 

HVACIMTHK. Letters, Fragments, Discourses. Translated by 

Madame Hyacinthe-Lovson. With, a Preface by the Very Rev. 

A, P. Stanlev, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Cr. 8vo. 71. 6rf. 

"A valuable contribution to the rdigivus literature of tht day, and is 

'especially opportune at a time Tvieti a controversy of no ordinary import- 

lUtee upon the very subject it deals ■with is engaged in all mier Europe, " — 

Ihdly Telegraph. 

Imitation of Christ.— Four Books. Translated from the 
latin. With Pre&ce by the Rev. W, Benbam, B.D., Vicar of 
Margate. Printed with Borders in the Ancient Style after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other Old Masters. Containing Dances of Death, Acts 
of Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of curious omnmentalion. Cr. 
8vo. gilt edges. 7J. fid. 

Jennings and Lowe.— the PSALMS, with Intrpduc- 
■^ tions and Critical Notes. By A, C. Jennings, E. A, Jesns Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tyrwhilt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Scholar, and Fry Scholar of St. John's College ; and 
W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrmhitt Scholar. Books III. and IV. 
(Psalm Ixxiii. to cvi.} Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kempis, Thos. A. — DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. 
LlBRl IV. Borders in the Ancient Style, after Holbein, Durer, 
and other Old Mastery containing Dances of Death, Acts nf 
Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of curi 
white doth, extra gilt. 71. 6d. 



VILLAGE SERMONS. Seventh Edition. Fcap.Svo. 3j.6rf. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH. Second 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Jr. 6d. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Tiit volume containt tkiriy-nim short Sermons, preached in llie 
•tnSnary amrse oftht author's parochial mitiistratioits. 
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Kingsley (Rev. C.) — continued. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Third Edition. Fsap. 

SvQ. 31. firf. 

Hire are twenty- fiao Sermons, all bearing more er less en the evtTy-Jtg 
life of the present day, inehiding such su^ects as these :^'' FatkcTi and 
ChiidreH;" "A Good Coasdmce;" "Names;" "Sponsorship;" "Duty 
and Superstition;" "En^and's Strength;" "The Lor^s Praverf 
"Shame;" " Forgiveness ;" " The True Gentleman :" " Public Spirit." 

TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Second Edition, 
Ettra fcap. 8va 31. tdr 

Sonii of these Sermons were preachal before the Queen, and saan in lH' 
performance of the loritei's ordinary parochial duly. Of these Sert/um 
the Nonconformist says, " They are ivarm ■mth the fervour efthepnaclu^s 
awn heart, and strong from the force of his own convictions, TTienis 
nowhere an attempt at display, and the clearness and simplicity of tin 
style make thevi suitaHe for the youngest or most Htiintfiiigenl if ia 



i 
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SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. Second Edil 
Feap. Svo. 31. Si 

THE KING OF THE EARTH, and other Semons, 
a, Second Series of Sermons on NatioDol Subjects. SGCond 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. bd. 

The following extraetfrom the Preface to the and Series ivUl txflaiii 

the pnather's aim in these Sermons :—" I have tried. to procbdm lit 

Lord Jesus Christ, as the Scriptures, both in their strictest letter dW in 
their general method, from Genesis to Revdation, seem to me te protlnim 
Him; not merdy as the Savimir of a few elect souls, but as the light ani 
life of every human being who enters into the world; as the source if 
all reason, strength, and virtue in heathen or in Christian; as tie Xisg 
and Jtuler af the whole ut^verse, and if every nation, family, andmaten 
earth; ai the Eedamer of ih^ v>Aole earth and the inhale inanoM rstt... 
Hisdeath, as a full, perfect, and svMcient sacrifice, ablaHan, and solil- 
faetionfor the sins of the -whole world, by which Cod is reconciled to Ut 
■Bihole human race.'"' 

DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcp.Svo. ji.W. 

The Guardian lajT, — ' ' There is much thoaghl, tenderness, and damt- 
ness of spirit in these Semitns, and some of Ihetn are models htlh in 
matter and expresiien." 

DAVID. Five Sermons. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 
Svo. IS. td. 

These Sermons were preached before the University of CamMJ^f, 
and are specially addressed to young mm. T/uir titles are, — "Dmitd'' 
IVeaAnessj" "David's Strength i" "DrnjiJi Anger;" "Baoid's Beseril" 
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Kingsley (Rev. C.) — continued. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Svo. ios.6d.' 
Titsc Sermons •were prmch^ at Westnimster Abbey er ai ate of thi 
'ifieLScyal. Thdrmbjeitsare:— The Myaeiy of the Crass: TheFer- 
Lsut: Tht Spirit of Whitsunlide: Prayer: The Deaf and Dumb : 
'he Fnats of the spirit: Confusion: The Shaking ef fke Ifeavem and 
■ EdrtA: 77ie JUagdom of Cod: The Law of the Lerd: God the 
<ther: The Reasonable Prefer: The One Escape : The Ward of God: 
JTte Cedars of Lebaaon: Life: Death: Sipu atid Wonders : The 
laments of God: The War in Heaven: Noble Company: De Pro- 
andis: The Blessing and the Curse: The Silence of Fmik: God and 
I .- The Beatific fisioH. 

{<ightfoot. — Works by T. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean 

Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge; Canon of 
St. Paul's. 
■ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Re- 
vised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Fourtii 
Edition, revised. Svo. cloth. I2s. 
While the Author's object has been to make this commentary generally 
nfiete, he has paid special attention to everything relating to St. Paufs 
■tandt history and his interesurse ■aiilA the Apostles and Church of the 
mmcisioa, ai it is this fiature in the Epistle to the CaSathns which 

given it an overwhelming interest in recent theological contrimersy. 

37te Spectator says "there ts no commenlalor at once of sounder jadg- 
-ieia and more liberal than Dr. Lightfoot." 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A 

Revised Test, with IntrodnctioD, Notes, and Dissertatioiis. Third 

Edition. Svo. lit. 

"No commetUary in the English language can be compared -with it in 

rard to fulness of information, exact scholarship, and laboured attempts 

" solid foundation." — Athenium. 
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ST. CLEMENT OF ROME, THE TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes, Svo. 8i. 6rf, 
This volume is tie first part of a cotnplele edilieti of the Apostolic 
'fathers. The iHtroducSions deal with the questions of the genuineness and 
ttuthenticity of the Epistles, discuss (heir date and character, and analyse 
their contents. Ah account is also given of all the different epistles itihich 
itar the name of Clement of Home. '\Byfartlie most copiously annotated 
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ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEU 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition. Crown & 

TAe AulAar ihrws in detail the necessity far a fresh revision of i 
authoTUied version on the follffoiing grounds : — i, J^alse Stadit^, 
ArtJfiiial disluutions created. 3. Real disHnetiom eblUeratid. 4. P» 
of Grammar. $. Faults of Ltxicegrajihy. 5. TrtatmetU af Fn^ 
Names, afficiai titles, etc. 7. Archaistas, dt/icts in the EngUsh, *— 
of the press, etc. " The book is marked by careful scholarship, f " 
■with the subjfct, sobriety, and circumspection,^ —M]\enis\iai, 

Luckock.— THE TABLES OF STONE. A Course 

Sennons preached in All Saints' Chnrch, Cambridge, by H. 
Luckock, M.A., Vicar, Canon of Ely. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d. 
Maclaren — SERMONS PREACHED at MANCHES'! 
By Alexander Maclarsn. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6 
TTiest Sermons represent na special school, but deal ■with the bread pf. 
c^les of Christian truth, apecially in their bearing on practical, every i 
life. Afeaiofthetitlesare:—"The Slone of Stumbling," "IMIH 
Fergwenesi," "The Lining Dead," "Memory in Another WfH 
FaSh in Christ," " Love and Fear," "The Choice of Wisdam," "t 
Food of the World." 
A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Third E^( 

Fcap. 8vo. 4r. hd. 
The Spectator characterises Ihem as "vigorous in style, fidl of thmg. 
rich in iilustratiatt, and in an unusual d^ee interesting, 

A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS. Second 

Fcap. Svo. 4f. bd. 
Sermons more sober and yet more forcible, and faith a certain 1 
practical spirituality about them it iirouid not he easy to find." — Si 

Maclear. — ^Worts by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
Master of King's College School : — 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTOR 
With Four Maps. Eighth Edition. iSmo. 41. 6rf. 

"The present volume," says the Preface, "forms a Class-Bo^ of{ 
Testament Hisltry from the Earliest Times to those of Ezra and M 
ndah. Ih its preparation the most reeatt authorities have been a '^^^" 
aud wherever it has appeared us^ul, Notes have ban suifoiKed 
Ihie of the Text, and, for thl sake of more advanced students, r^-j - . 

" ' '0 larger worts. 71te Index has been so arranged as te ^rm 



Maclear (G. F.) — continued. 

Jl/arrative." The Maps, prepared by Stanford, materially add to the 
Jue and usefulness of the book. TSi' British Quarterly Review fo/ir r( 
A canfut and elaborate, thongh brief (ompertdium of all thai modem 
aatvh has done/or the illustration of the Old Testament. We know of 
• tiiork whiih contains so mmh important iafBrmatioK is so small a 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

Including the Conneiiioii of the Old and New Testament. Fifth 

Edition. iSmo. y,Cid. 

TSe present volume firms a sequel to the Author's Class-Book of Old 

' History, and continues the narratiue to the close of St. PauTs 

xena xmfrisonmeat at Som^. The work is divided into three Boeii — 

T. The ConueOien between tite Old and New Testaments. IL The 

tlnpel Bistory. III. The Apostolic History. In the Appendix are giaen 

\:hronologicai Tables The Clerical Jonmal says, "It is not often that 

<tlth an •amount of useful and interesting maUer on biblical subjects, is 

Putrid in so convenient and small a compass, as in this itidl-arranged 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New and Cheaper Edition. 

iSmo. IS. 6d. 

7%e present wort is intended as a sequel to the tnv preceding books. 

'*ljkt them, it is furnished with notes and references to larger works, 

aid it is heped that it may be found, especially in the higher forms of tar 

"' Scaeoli, to supply a suitable manual of instructiott in tie chief 

a of our Church, and a useful help in the preparaHen tf Can- 

mufer CenJirmalioH." 7]tr Literary Churchman Jtzjif, "Ititittdeed 

work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though extremely simple, it 

fa also extremely instructive. There are few clergy who would not find 

'' Ksef^l in preparing candidates fir Confirmation; and there are not a 

e who WBiddfind it useful to themselves as well. " 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for 

Junior Classes and Schools. New Edition. iSmo. 6d. 

lias is an epitome of the larger Class-book, meant for junior students 

and ilemenlary classes. The book has been earefidty condensed, so as to 

itentain clearly and fidly, the tncsl important pari of the centetits of tie 

larger book. 

A SHILLING-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

New Edition. iSnio. cloth limp. \s. 
This Manual bears the same relation to the largo- Old Testament Hist- 
•my, that the bnokjnsl mentioned does to the larger work on the Catechism. 
\it amitts of Ten Books, diaided into short chapters, and subdinided into 



Maclear (G. F.) — continued. 

tKlions, lack sietUm treating of a linglt cpisods in thf history , tht lillr of 
10 Ait A « givea in bolii type. 

A SHILLING-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORV. 
New Edition. iSmo. clotli limp. \s. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayera and Ikvo- 
tions. 32mo. cloth extra, red edges, it. 
This is an enlarged aTtd imprmied edition of ^ The Ordo- of CoHJirm- 
lioH.' Tn it hone been added the Communwn Offite, luith /voles ems 
Ex/Uanatians, logrlher with a brief fomt of Sdf Examinali/m and Dc- 
voUoHS selected froili the toisrh oj Cosin, Sen, Wilson, and ethers. 

s and 

s and Devotions 

THE HOUR OF SORROW ; or, The Order for the Burial 
oftlieDead. With Prayers and Hymns. 32mo. cloth extra, w. 

Macmillan. — Works by the Rev. Hugh Macmtllan, LL.D„ 

T.R.S.E. (For other Works by the same Author, see CATALOGUE 
OF Travels and Scientific Catalogue). 

THE TRUE VINE; 
Allegory. Third Edition, 

This -amrk is nul merely an exposition of the fftanth chapter ef SI, 
John's Gospel, but also a general parable of spiritual Irtah from theworld 
of plants, ft describes a few oflht points in iiihich the varied rtalm fj 
■vegetable Ufe comes into contact wilh the higher spirihtal rtalm, andsiivi 
Am/ rich a feld of premise lies brfore the anai^ical mind in tMs £nctaH. 
Tke Nonconformist jQjij, " It abeiaids in exqttisHe bits of descTiftion,ani 
in striking facts clearly slated. " The British Quarterly says, " Reaiat 
andpreacAers ivho are unscientific iiiill find many of his iIiiaCmtioiltj~ 
-.jiiluable as tkey are lieautifuL " 
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BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Nimb Edil 
Glob* Svo. 6s. 

In this volume the author has eadarvoured to shew that the leacking if 
nature and the teaching of ike Biile an directed to the same great ad ; 
thai the Bible contains the spiritual truths which are nectssaiy to matt w 
jilise nnto lah/alian, and the objects and scenes nf nature are tht ficOfti 
by which these truths are illustrated. "He has made the world MMH 
beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to z/cices of praise 



IHacmillan (H.) — continued. 

7e that Tnigit ol/icnnise hiB^ baa ■unhtard." — British Quarteily Review. 
^jMr. Macmillsn kas pmduefd a book whKh may be filly describrd as ow 
^ the happiest efforts for ttdistUig physical science in the direct Sfnike of 
•jdigion. ' — Guardian. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Third Edition. Globe 

In this volume the Atliher aUempts to interfret Nature on Jut rdigious 
We in accordance with the most recent discoveries if physical scietice, and 
V them hem muck greater significaHcr is impartal to many passagts o) 
ir^ture and many doctrines of Christianity mhen hokid at in the light 
f&ese distovrries. Instead ofr^arding Physical Seienc! as antagoHistk 
*. Christianity, the Aulhar ieSeiia and seeks to shew that every new dis- 
iuery tends mare strongly to prove t&at Nature and the Bible have One 
(tithor. " Whether the reader agree or not with his conclusions, he luiU 
•neadei^he is ia the presence of an original and tioaglttful TOriter." — 
ill Mall Gaielte: " There is no class of educated men and joomen that 
in not profit by these essays." — Standard. 

I'Clellan.— THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, a New Translation on the 
Basis of the Authorised Version, from a, Critically revised Greek Te«l. 
Newly arranged in Paragraphs with Analyses, copious References 
and Illustrations from original authorities, New Chronological and 
Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Disscrtalions. 
A contribntion to Christian Evidence. By John Brown M'CLa- 
IAN, M.A., Vicar of Uottisham, Rural Dean of North Camps, and 
late Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. In Two Vols. 
Vol. I. The Four Gospels with the Chronalc^cal and Analytical 
Harmony. Svo. 30J. 

If aurice.— Works by the late Rev. F. Dentson Maurice, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Universily of Com- 

The Spectator says — "Feni of those of our own generation whose names 
^lUve in Mngiish history or lileratitre haxe exerted so frofound and so 
infinence as Mr. Maurice." 

THE PATRIARCHS AND LAVfGIVERS OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. TMrd and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

Svo. jj. 
, TKf Nineteen Discourses contained in this -itelume were preach^ in the 
\cifel of Lincoln's Inn during the year iSjl. The texts aretatenfrom 
\t booh of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Dtuteronemy, "Joshua, yiidges, 
nd Samuel, and imiohie sonu of the Siost inttresling biblical topics dis- 
used in recent limes. 
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Maurice (F, D.) — continued. 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. Third Editioa, with new Preface; Crown Svo. 
• loj. W, 

Mr. Maurict, in the sfirii whkk anima/al the cemfHei-s oftht Clmn\ 
Lrssens, has in that Sei-most r^arded the Prophrts mure as preachers ef 
righteousnas than as nim praiictors — an aspect sif thea- Hues whitk, hi 
thUiks, has heat greatly overlooked in em- day, and than mhich, tiire it 
mmt 'ate hat/e more Heed to conlemplaie. ife has found thai the Old 
Testament J^r^phets, taken in their simple natural sense, clear up moj^ 
of the diffettlties which beset us in the daily iiiBrk of life; maie the past 
^UeiUgMe, the present endurable, and theJiUiire real and hopefiU. ..^ 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEM 
A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. Crown 3>o. j^H 

Mr. Maurice, in his Pre/ace to these Tweaty-eight Lectures, s<^IS^^^ 
"la these Lectures I have endeaveured to ascertain -what is' told us rafi^^^ 
ing the life of ^us iy one ef those Evangelists who proclaim Him A^^| 
the Christ, who says thai He did come from a Father, that He did M^H 
UitAi the Holy Spirit, thai He did rise from the dead. J have CibnM^lj^H 
one who is most directly connoted with the later history of tie ^^^^'"^^M 
v/ho was not an Apostle, who professedly Turole for the use of « <ii^^| 
already intruded in the faith efthe Apostles. , / have Jellmaed tht <M^^| 
af the Turner's narralhie, net changing it under any pretext. I m^^ 
adhered to his phraseology, stramg to avoid the suistitutiott qfany h^^| 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Discounfl 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Ciown Svo. 6s, ^H 

These Discourses, twenty-eight in number, are of a nature similatj^M 
those on the Gospel af St. Luke, and will be found to render Vain^^ 
assistance to any one anxious to understand the Gospel of the ^tbt/tdt^^ 
ciple, so different in many respects from those of the other three Eaiaima^^^ 
Appended are eltoeH notes illustrating various points which oecitr tSvi^^U 
out the discourses. The Litecsr; Chiirc1u|iaii thus spBiks of this evAhSH 
— " TJiorotigh honesty, reverence, and deep thought pervade tit iBt tS^ 
which is every way solid and philosophical, as well as theological, omM 
aboutidingwith suggestions which the patient student may draw ontii^MB 
at length for himself. " ^M 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Lectajjj 
on Christian Ethics. Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo. ^H 

Thise Lectures on Christian Ethics were delivered to the studet^s 9^^| 
Working Men's College, Great Ormond Street, London, on a taluS^H 
Sunday mornings. Mr. Maurice belienes that the questieit in mUn^^l 
are most interest, Ikequestion which most affects our studies oWntri^^H 
/wes, is the question, iiikether there is a foundation for human DMnil^H 
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I.Maurice (F. D.) — continued. 

If ivketha- it is difiendent upon Ihi sfiiniens andfeahiims of different aga 
This imfurtant question ■will bi found amply and fairly 
'its milutae, luhick the Nationai Review calii "Mr, 
ricis most effectaa and instmetive ■work. He is peculiarfy fitted 
'^ tMt cimititutitn of kis mind, to throw Ughl on St- John's writi^i." 
'itaneteott " Positniisia and its Teqcher." 

EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
■ The Prayer-boolt considerei^ especiaJly m reference lo the Romish 

System. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 5j. W. 
After an Introductory SerTnOH, Mr- Mauriee goes over the various parts 
'ithe Church Semiie, expounds in eighteen Sermons, their intention and 
'' ', and shews ham appropriate Ihey are as expressians of the 
ings and wants of all classes of men. 

^'i-ECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, or Book of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. Crown Svo. loj. bd, 
t JIfr. Maurice, instead of trying to find far-fetcM allusions to great 
'^rieal events in tie distant future, endeaivours te discoi/er the fiain, 
_ ral, obvioHS meaning of the words of the -writer, and shews mat as 
ii-nU these j^er In events contemporaneous with or inanediateiy stiaeeding 
tit time when the book was ■Written. At the same time he shews the 
appHecdiiiily of the contents of the booh to the eireumstanas of the present 
day end ef ail times. "I/ever," s<rys the Naiconfbrmist, "hasMr. 
Maurice Seen mare reverent, more careful fi>r the letter of the Scripture, 
■t discerning of the purpose of the Spirit, or more soter and practiail 
'is leaching, than in this Tietumeon the Apocalypse." 
fWHAT IS REVELATION? A Series of Setmons on the 
Epiphany; to which are added, Letters to a Theological Stndent 
)□ the fiampton Lectares of Mr. Mansel. Crown 8vo. icit. 611'. 
th Sermons and letters were called forth iji the doctrine maintained 
r. Mansd in his Bampton Lectures, that Revelation cannot he a direct 
fan^estadon of the It^niie Nature of God. Mr. Maurice maintains 
'e opposite doctrine, and in hii Sermons explains why, in ipiteif the high 
! on the other side, he must still assert the principle -which he 
n the Services of the Church and throughout the Bible. 
QUEL TO THE INQUIRY, "WHAT IS REVELA- 
riON?" Letters in -Reply to Mr. Man-sel's Examination of 
"Scrictnres on the Bampton Lectures." Crown Svo. 61. 
lyiis, as the title indicates. Teas called forth by Mr. ManseTs Examina- 
if tipn of Mr. Maurices Strictures on his doctrine of the lufinile. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 



s.td. 
" J he boot," says Mr. Maurice, "expresses thoughts vihic/i Inn 
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Maurice (F. D.) — continued. 

■WorkiHg in my mind fir years; the TUttAod of it has hbI bten 
careltsUyi even tkciomfosUiBii has undergone frrqueiU revision." 
are sa/enleen Essays in all, and althimgh meatti primarily for 
to gnole Ike imrds of Ike Clericil Joumd, " it lemies untimched 
any topic ■ariieA is in agUation at the reli^cus werld; scarcely a 
point between our various sects ; scarcely a pint of dtbaleable gnam 
tweett Christians and Infidels, between Romanists and Prat^anis, hel 
SaciMans and other Christians, between English CkurcAmen and 
senters on both sides. Scarce is there a ifiis^ing, a dWcully, an 
Han stirring amongst tis mm, — mnii,wheii nien seem tn earnest at i-^u 
ever h^m about religion, and ask and demand satisfoctien wUi a fit 
lessness vjhich seems almost aaifiil ■whin one thinks iiihat is at stake — wAi 
is not recognised and grappled with by Mr. Maurice." 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FRO] 

THE SCRIPTURES. Crown 8va 7j. 6rf. 
Througkoyi the Nineteen Sermons contained in this volume, M 
Maurice expounds the ideas which he has formed of the Doetrint 
Sacrifice, as U is set forth m mrious parts of the Bible. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, AND THEH 
RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition, 
Svo. 5j. 
These Eight Boyle Lectures are dnnded 
■h. In the first part Mr. Maurice exan 
Tiihich present themselves in the history of the -oiorid, with the 
inquiring what is thefr main characteristic principle. Tile Sam 
Ltetwei art occupied with a discussion of the ^uesiima, "In what. _ 
does Chrisiuinity stand to these different faiths ? If there be afhUh 
is meant for mankind, is this Ike one, or must we look far a/totherP' 
ON THE LORD'S' PRAYER. Fourth Edition. Fca 

Svo. 2J. 6d. 
In these Nine Sermons the successive petitions of the Lord's Prayi 
taken up by Mr. Maurice, their significance expounded, and, as toos i 
with him, connected with the every-day lives, feelings, and aspiraiiom 
the mm of the present time. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY ; tha Character of the Warrii 

and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. Svo. zj. &/. 
THE GROUND AND OBJECT OF HOPE FO 
MANKIND. Foor Sermons preached before the Uniyeisity 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. y. bd. 
In these Four Sermons Mr. Maurice views the suhject in four a. 
—I. The Hope of the Missionary. II. The Hope of Ike Patriia. 
TAe N^ of the Churchman, IV. TheHofiofMo "" ~ 
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impDssibU to find anyaihert deeper teackinx than Ikk ;" and 

itmist, " We thank him for the maidy,nahie,stirvingworas 

•> that Sermons — Tnords filtfd lo pticken thcughis, la awaken high aspira- 

" [, /p tiitnulaU tc lives of goedness. " 

' THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE 

COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters. 

To which is mlded the Older of the Scriptures, igmo. dath 

This book is not written for clergymen, as suck, but for pariitts and 
^Ifochers, vihe are ofien either prejudiced against tie contents of l/ie Caie- 
ciitw, or regard it peculiarly as Ike clergyman's book, M, at (hi same 
time, havt a general notien that a habit af prayer 9Ugkt te be cultivated, 
that there are same things lokich ought to be ielieiMi, and some things 
wAiekatighl le be done. It wiU be found to be peculiarly vaiuaile at the 
present tune, -allien the quatien of religious edutaliott is occupying so mucA 
^Mtentisli. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE AND OF SCIENCE. 

A Correspondence on some Questions respecting the Pentateuch. 
Crown Svo. ^s. (<d. 
. This volume eonsi'ts af a series af M/leen Letters, the first and last 
-essed by a 'Layman loMr. Maurice, the intervening lAirteea written 
Mr. Mastriee himidf. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown Svo. 6j. 
" I^ parties iK these Dialogues," says the Preface, "urea Clergyman, 
•epts lie doctrines of the Church, and a Layman whase faith in 
nearly gone. The object of the Dialogues is not confiitation, bat 
diicariery af a ground on which two £nglishinen and two fathers may 
ind, ccnd an which their couHlty and their children may stand vihen 

places tnoui them no more. " 
THE COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED AS IN- 
STRUMENTS OF NATIONAL REFORMATION. Crown 



Svo. 



<.6d. 



The author endeavours to sbem that the CernntoMdments ctre nazo, and 
ever have been, the great protesters against Presbyterat and Prdoiical 
asmmptions, andtkatifimdonotTeceaieihefn as Commandments of the 
Lord God spoken la Israel, and spoken to every people under heaven natil, 
' 'It lose the graitest witnesses vie possess for national morality and civil 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 
I. Ancient Philosophy from the First to the Thirteenth Centuries. 
VoL II. Fourteenth Century and the French Revolution, with a 
Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. Two Vols. Svo. 2Sj. 

This is an edition in two volumes of FrofamT Mciuric^ s Hiatovs ol 
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Philosophy from the eertUst period to the frtsent time. It loas fort, 
hsued in a number of separate volumes, and ii is Ae/terred that ait adm 
of the author and all siudeals ofphilosapAy viUl -aielcotac this eomf* 
edition. In a long itOroductUin to this edUian, in tlie form of a -"' — 
PrefessBr Mauriec justifUs Ais own views, .and louikes upon st 
most important topiis oftlie time, 

SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures delivered 

llie University of Cambridge. New and Clieaper Editio; 

8vo. lOr. 6d. 

" Whilst reading it tve are charmed ly the freedom from exz-Ai 

and prHiidici, (he large charity, the loftiness of thought, the eageriua 
recognise and appreciate ■mhaiever there is of real vmrti exfetnt -M I 
'.Borld, ■wAiih animafes it from one end to the other. Wt mtH m 
thiHighls andneui 'mays of vievdng things, er/en ntore, perhaps, j r ^tifiA 
hrought for a time under the inflneiue of so tuible and s^rhuala " ^^^ 
— Alhenseum, 



Crown 8vo. 51. 

In this series of ttine Lectures, Frofissoi 
ivhaiis meant by the word "Conscience," at 
questions immediatdy connected ■adth the sufy'eci. 
m its eid sense at being the " study of cases of Conscience,'^ . 
to shmii in ■mhat way it may be brot^fit to bear at the present day Ml 
the acts and thoughts of oar ordinmy 'existence. lie shams that « 
science asks far laws, not rules ; for freedtlm, not chains ; far afim 
not suppression. He has abstained from the use of pkUosophical ' 
and has touched on philosopMectl systems only when he fancied 
were interfering imth the rights and duties of wayfarers." The Sal 
Review Jojij,- " IVe rise from the perusal of these lectures with a dilt 
tien of all that is selfish and mean, and with a lining impression thai ti 
is such a thing as goodness afaer all." 

LECTURES ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOK 
OF THE FIRST AND SECOND CENTURIES. 8vo. ifttS 

In Ihefa-st chapter on "The Jewish CaUing," besides expaaidinigl 
idea of the true nature of a " Church," tie author gives a bri^sietelt 
the position and aonomy of the Jews ; ■aihile in the second he peinta » 
Jheir relation to " the other Nations." Chapter Third contains m t»oA 
account efthe various Jeadsh Sects, while in Chapter Fourth «rt 
set forth Mr. Maurices ideas of the character of Christ and the " ~ 
Hts mission, and a sketch of aieats is grzien up to the Hay e^ . 
The remaining Chapters, extending from the Apostles' personal UStdi 
/i> the end efthe Second Century, contain shetchrs of the characta- 1 
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f Maurice (F. D.) — continued. 
work of all the fmniiHoit men in any way amnedid with thi Early 
Church, aciQUnIs ofiht aigin a^d nature eftbt various dcciriJia ortie- 
iex and heretical ^hick had their birth during the period, nj -aidl ai ej 
ihiplanHng and early history of the Chief Churchts in Asia, Afrita and 
^urafi. 
LEARNING AND WORKING. Six Lectures delivered 
in VOlis's Rooms, London, in June and Jnlv, 1854.— THE 
RELIGION OF ROME, and its Influence on Modeni CivflUa- 
tion. Four Lectures delivered in the Philostiphical Inslitnlion of 
Edbbutgh, in December, 1854. Crown 8to. %s. 

P . SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 

HP Crown Svci. i<m. 6d. 

H -f "Eartial, fractical, and ixtrcniety limple." — Literary CJurchman. 

~ "Good tpecmtm of his dmpU and eamal eli/quenie. The Gospel inci- 
deuli are realised ivith a vniidncss -which nv can well idiene made tic 
romman people hear him- gladly. Moreover they are semicns which mtat 
have done lie kearrrs good." — John Dull. 

Moorhouse. — Works by James Moorhouse, M.A., Vicar 

orPaddinylon:— 

SOME MODERN DIFFICULTIES RESPECTING the 

FACTS OF NATURE AND REVELATION. Fcap. 8vo. 

2s.6d. 

The first of these Fpttr Discourses is a systematic reply to the Essay 0/ 
ihe Ren. Baden Firaiell on Christian Evidences in "£ssays and XfViiiui." 
Tie fourth Sermon, on " The Xeiarrection," is Hi leme meastire eom- 
fdtmfirtary to this, and the Inio iogrtktr are intended lofitmish a toleratify 
eomfilelt viral of modem objections lo Jievelatien. In Ike stecnd and third 
Sermons, on the "Temptation" end "Faisien," the oulher has en- 
deavoured "to exhibit the pinoer and vjonder of those great fa£ts v>ithin 
the spiritual sphae, which modem Iheotisls have especially sought to dis- 

JACOB. Three SermonB preached before the University of 

Cambridge in Lent 1870. Extra fcap. 8vo. Jt. 6rf, 
THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1865. Cr. 8vo. 5J. 

"few inon valuaMc TBorks have come into atir hands for many years. . . 
a most fniilful and vielcome volume." —CYmtcYi Review. 
O'Brien.— AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN and ESTAB- 
LISH THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION by FAITH 
ONLY. By James Thomas 0'Bbie\, D.D,, Kisliop of Ossory. 
Third Edition. 8vo. izs. 
This luorh consists of Ten Sermons. The first four treat of the nature 
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Iht oijaiions ivhah havi been urg/d against it. Tin Jour concbMng i 
mens deal ■mit/i (hi moral efficts of Failh. Various Nota art ad, 
explanatory of the Attthnt's reasoning. 

Palgrave.— HYMNS. By Francis Turner Palgra' 
Third Edition, enlarged, ifimo. ii. 6^. 
This is a coIltclioH of faXHly eriginal ffyinns, ifiicA tie LUer 
Cbutchman J^toir efas "so cioice, so ftrfat, and so rifirnd, — w tat 
infetliug, and so scAolariy in exfnssian." 

Paul of Tarsus, An Inquiry into the Times and I 
Gospel of the Apostle of the Genliles. By a. Graditatk. 8 

!%( AiUkor of this teork has aUemfted, out af the mBleriali -ak 
■were at his disposal, to comtructfor himself a skelth of the time in vA 
^ Paul lieed, of the religitms ^sterns mitk- tiriitA he was 6>viigM 
eaniact, of the doctrine which he lau^, and cf the work vthieh *t I 
mately achieiied. " Turn what -we will throughmit iht velt$me,-vltj 
the best fruit of patiail inquiry, sound sckolarsAip, logical argtlmtntii 
fairness of caiKlusien. No thoughtful reader will rial from its fitn 
■without a real and , lasting profit io himself, and a sense of ftrm» 
addition te the cause of truth." — Standard. 

Picton.— THE MYSTERY OF MATTER; and ot 
Essays, By J. ALiJJiaos PiCTON, Author of "New Ttao 
and ihe Old Faith." Crown 8to. ioj. 6i/. 
Contents—The Mystery of Matter : The PhiiBsophy of Igmremfe) 

Antithesis of Faith and Sight: The Essential Nature ^ ItS^ 

Christian PanilieUm. 

Prescott — THE THREEFOLD CORD. Sermons preac 

before the Univeisity of Cambridge. By J. E. Prescott, B.' 

Fcnp. 8vo. 3J. bd. 
Procter.— A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMC 

PRAYER: With a. Rationale of its Offices. By FraI 

Procter, M.A. Twelfth Edition, revised and enlarged. Cr 

8vo. lor. bd. 
The AthenEum lafr.-— " The origin of every part of the Prayer- 
has been diligently investigaad,—and there arefrai guestioas ar^(A> 
nectediiiith it which are net either su^ientiy explained, or so r^fifl* 
that persons interested may ■work out the truth for Ihemsdves^' 

Procter and Maclcar.— AN ELEMENTARY INTl 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK. OF COMMON PRAT 
Jte-ananged and Sw^plementeil by an Explanation of the UiM 
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I and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By F. PROCTER, M.A. and 

I G. F. Maclear, D.D. New Edilion. iSmo. 21.6,/. 

r This bosk has the samt objai andfoUira, 
already noliced undtr Mr. Marleat's «t 

iute chapters and seciioni. In Sack I. is givin a ditailid HhlBTy of the 
Boik ef Common Prayer down to the Attempted Krvision in tie Ke^ of 
William ///. Boot II., eonsisting offiur Parts, treats in unto- the 
various parts of the Prayer Book. Notes, etymological, historical, and 
critical, aregii'eii throughout the book, while lie Appendix contaim saieral 
articles of oaKh interest and importance. Afipekded is a General Index 
' H Index of Words explained in the Notes. The Literary Church- 

• ' ■• ' test and most satisfactntry bioh 

<% the hands of every schoolboy 
and enety schoolmaster in the kingdom." 

Psalms of David CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
An Amended Version, wilh Hisforical Inlroductions and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Four Fhiehds. Second and Cheaper 
Etiilion, much enlarged. Crown Svo. Ss. 6^. 
One of the chief designs of the Editors, in preparing this volume, vlas 
I) restore the Psalter as far as possible to the onler in TBhich the Psalms 
hire ■writlea. They gii'e the division of each Psalm into strophes, and 
jPeaeA strophe into the lines which compost it, and amend the errors of 
' tioK. The Spectator calls it "One of the most iastriKtive and_ 
't beats that have ini' published for many years." 

olden Treasury Psalter. — the Student's Edition- 
Being an Edition with brierer Notes of the above. iSmo. y. 6d. 

TiUs volume -an'/l be found ta meS the requirements of those who wish 
for a smaller edition of the larger work, at a liraitr price fir family tise, 
and for the use if younger pupils in Public Schools. The short notes 
■mkieh are appeitded la the volume will, it is hoped, suffice to make the 
meaning intelligible throughout. The aim efthis edilion Is simply loptil 
the reader as far as possilile in possession of the plain meaning of the 
■arriter. " It is a gem," the Nonconformist says. 
Ramsay.— THE CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the 

Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of 
Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and Teacliers. By ARTHtiR Ramsay, 
M.A. Second Edidon. iSmo. is. dd, 
Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Selec- 
tions lor the SuHering. With a Preface by C. J. VauchaN, D.D. 
iSmo New Edition. 31. 6d, Also in morocco, old style. 
Dr. i'atighan says in the Preface, after speaking of the gefieral run ef 
Books of Comfort for Mourners, "It is because I think that the Utile 
volume lUTui offered to the Christian sufferer is one of greater wisdam-and 
of deeper experience, thai I have readily consented lo the request that I 
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■would introduce U iy afrm words o/Prefaa." The beok ctnsiiU >/ a 
leriti of very brief exlraetsjrom a great Jiariety of authors, in prose ami 
poetry, niiled la tie many meods of a mourtdng or suffering miad. 
"Maslly gems of the first water." — Clerical Jgiinial. 

Reynolds.— NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 
Selection of Sennons by Henky Robert Rzvnolds, B.A., 
PresidenL of Clieshunt College, and Fellow of University CoUq;e, 
London. Crown Svo. -ji. Sd. 
TTiir vori may be taien as represenlative of the modi efthnu^ ami 
feeling Viiki is ttmsl fofalar amongst the freer and more culHEOted Non- 
conformists. "It is long," says the Nonconformist, "since we tune 
aii taitA any fiubiisAed sermons tetter calculate than these to sttimUtk 
devout thought, and to bring home to the soul the reality of a spiritual 1^." ■ 
Roberts.— DISCUSSIONS ON THE GOSPELS. By 



^ 



Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D. Second Edition, 
enlarecd. Svo. ihs. 
" The author brings the valuable gtialifieations of learning, temper, lai 
an independent judgment." — Daily News. 

Robertson.— PASTORAL COUNSELS. Being Chapters 
on Practical ami Deyotionat Subjects. By the late John Robert- 
son, D.D. Third Edition, with a Prefiice by the Author rf 
" The Recreations of a Country Parson." Extra fcap. Svo. ' 
T7iese Sermons are the free utterances of 9 strong and bm 
thinker. He does not depart from the esse^ial doctrines of his 
but he expounds them in spirit of the -aiidest charity, and always 
most prominently in vieU! the retirements of practical life. " Thesermms 
are admirable specimens of a practical, earnest, and instruetitie style if 
fidpit teaching. — Noncooformist. 

Romanes — CHRISTIAN PRAYER AND GENERAL 
LAWS, being the Bumey Prize Essay for 1873. With an Ap- 

?endix, exEuniningthe views of Messrs. Knight, Robertson, Brooke, 
yndall, and Gaitoa. By GEORGE J. ROMANES, M.A. Crown 
Svo. 51. 
RowseU.— MAN'S LABOUR AND GOD'S HARVEST. 

Sermons preaclied before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 

l36l. Feap. Svo. 31. 

"We strongly recommend this little volume to young men, and especially 

to those who are contemplating working for Christ in Holy Orders."— 

Literary Churchman. 

Salmon.— THE REIGN OF LAW, and other Sermons, 

preached in the Chapel of Trinity CoUege, Dublin. By the RfV. 
Geohqe Salmon, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Ibt 
University oC Dublin. Crown Svo. &i. 
" Well considered, learned, and fmaerfiii discourses." — Speclalot. 
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iSanday.— THE AUTHORSHIP AND HISTORICAL 
CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, considered in 
reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself. A Critical Essaj-. 
By William Sanbay, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 8j. (td. 
«,: 
Selborne.— THE BOOK OF PRAISE : From the Best 
English Hymn Writers. Selectedand arranged by Lord SelboRnE. 
With Vignette by Woolneh. iSmo. 41. f,d. 
It has been Che Editor's desire and aim to adhe>-e slricllv, in all eases in 
Vlhich it could be ascertained, to thi genuine uncormpled text of the author! 
themsdves. The names 0/ the authors and dale of comfosiliun of the 
hymns, when knvam, are ajjiied, luhile nfles are m/ded to the ■volume, 
giving further details. The Hymns are arranged according to subjects. 
• • There is not room far two amnions as to the value of the 'Book of Praise. ' " 
— Guardian. "Apfiraaches as nearly as one can conceive to perfection." 
— Nonconformist. 

BOOK OF PRAISE HYMNAL. See end of this Catalogue. 

tergeant. — SERMONS. By the Rev. E. W. Sergeant, 
M.A., Balhol College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Westminster 
College. Fcap. Svo. 2S. bd. 

^hipley.— A THEORY ABOUT SIN, in relation to some 
"'acts of Daily Life. Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sins, 
y the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Crow» 8vo. 71. bd. 
"Two things Mr. Shipley has done, and each of them is of considerable 

worth. He has ereuped Ikest silts afresh on a philosophic principle 

and he has applied tie tOHckilone to tie facts of our mora/ life. . , so wisely 
and so searchingly as to constitute his treatise a powerful antidote to sdf- 
deteption." — Literary Churchman.' 

Smith.— PROPHECY A PREPARATION FOR CHRIST. 

Eight Lectures preacheti before the University of Oxford, being the 

Bampton Lectures for 1869. By R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean 

of Canterbury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. dt. 

TSf aathm's object in these Lectures is to shem that there exists in the 

Old Testament an element, vihici no criticism on naturalistic principles 

can either account far or explain amay: that element is Prophecy. The 

author endeavours to prove that its force does not consist merely in its 

predictions. ' ' These Lectures aserfhw with solid teaming. " — Record. 
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Smith.— CHRISTIAN FAITH. Sermons preached l . 

the University of Cambridee. By W. Saumarez SMITH, M.AJ 
PrincipalufSt. Aldan's College, Birkenhead. Fcap. Svo. y. 61 
"Appropriate and earnest sermaiHy suited to the practical exhortation ef 
an educated congregation." — Guardian. 



The object of the -mork is net 10 much In urge Ike amissioH or cian^ if 
the Atkanasiau Cried, as to skew that such a relaxatio" ought to gia 
offence to no reasouaBle or religiolis mind. With this i-iew, the Dean of 
Westmiasler discusses in suecessian — (1) the Authorship of-the Crid, 
(2) Us lalental Characteristics, (3) the Peculiarities of its Use itt iii 
Church of Sngland, (4) its Advantages and DisaikiantageSt (5) to 
various Interpretations, and (6) the Judgment passed upon it by the Ritu^ 
Commission. In eoneiusinn. Dr. Stanly maintains that the ust of tit 
AlhaHosian Creed should no longer ie made compulsory. '' " "'- '~ 
puts with adaiirable force the orations tohich may be made 1 
equally admii-able,wethiak, in his statement of its mhantages. " 



THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Semons ] 
in Westminster Abbey. Second BIdition. Crown Svo. 

These Sermons are (i) "Death and Life," preached December 10. 
1871 J (2) " The Trumpet of Patmot," December 17, 1871 ; (3) "Hit 
Day &f Thanhsgiviitg," March 3, 1872. "In point of fervour and 
polish by far the test specimens in print of Dean Stanley's eloquent ity/e."-- 
Standard. 

Sunday Library, .See end of this Catalogue. 
Swainson.— Works bv C. A. Swainson, D.D., Canon ol 

Chichester :— 

THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH IN THEIR RE- 
LATIONS TO HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CONSCIENCE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN. Svo. doth. gs. 
The lectures which compose this volume discuss, amongst othtrs, lii 
following subjects : "Faith in God," " Exercise of our Reason," "Ot^n 
and AtOhoriiy of Creeds," and " Priaate Judgmen^ its use tmd exertiit." 
" Treating of abstruse points of Scripture, he applies them so forcibfy Ie 
Christian duly and practice as to prove emiiienlly satncealile to Ikr 
Church."— iobn Bull. 




Swainson (C. A.)^coniinue^. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
and olhe7 LECTURES, delivered before the University of Cam- 
, bridge, Evo, cloth, lis. 

Tin first siries ef Lectures in this work is as " The Wards spoken ty 
the AposlUs of Jesus," " The Tnspiratum of GatPi Servants," " The 
Human Character of the Inspired Writers," and " Tlie Diviitt Character 
ef the Ward wrillen." Tie second embraces Lectures on " Sin as Ini- 
fafecli)n," "Sin as Self-v>ill," "Whatsoever is mt ef Faith is Sin," 
. " Christ the Saviour," and " TTte Blend of At TJew Cauenant." The 
ihirdison "Ckristiam One Bolt^ in Christ," "7%e One Body the Spouse 
of Christ," " Christ's Freyer for -Unity," " Our Recanciliatien sh/iuld te 
§ 'i fanifesied in common Worship" and " Ambassadors for Christ." 

|*ayIor.— THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. New and 
Kevised Edition. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. Crown 8vo. Sj, bd. 

^ The earlier chapters are eecupied ■wUh an examination of the primith'! 

' ryoflhe Christian Setigioa, and its reiation to the Romnii ga7>ern- 
'.; and here, as ladl as i» the remainder of the work, the author shews 

St hem-ing of thai history en some of the dijffkuU and interesting qiieslions 

Meh have recently been claiming the attention of aH earnest nicii. The 
last chafer of this New Edition Ireais of " The Present Position of the 
Argament eonceridng Christianity," ■with special reference to M. Renan't 
Vie de Jesus. 

, Temple.— SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL 

L of RUGBY SCHOOL, ByF, Temple,D,D,, Bishop of Exeter. 

W New and Cheaper Editjon. Extia fcap. Svu. +?. 6rf. 

W This volume contains Thirty-fiue Sermons on topics more or less inti- 

\ tnstely connected with mery-day life. The felltming are a few ef the 

luijeets discoursed upon :~^" Love and ZJh/j';" ^'Ctmitig to Christ f 

"Great Men f "Faith;" "DeuUsf "Scruplesf "(^iginal Sin;" 

"Friendship;" "Helping Others f " The Discipline of Temptation;" 

"Strength a Duty;'' "WorldUnesi ;" "III Temper/' "The Burial of 

the Fast." 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 

THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY SCHOOL. Second Edition. 

Extra fuap. Svo. &i. 

This Second Series of Forty-two brief, painted, practical Sermons, en 

t^des inHmatdy connoted -an/h tile every-day life of young an^ old, vail he 

aeceptcMe la all iiila^ are acquaaisi with the First Series. The follawifig 

are a fern of the subjeets treated of: — "IJisotaHence'' "Aimsptvinrf' 
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bifirt Mercy" "Even Mistakes Punisird," " Merdliiy and i^el'^ts" 
''Children," "Action the Test ej Sfirituai Life," "St!/-Reipert," "Tm 
Lale," •• The TerefHlenary." 



8vo. 6j. 

73ir third series pf Bishop Tetnple's Rugby Sermons, contains Ikirly-sii 
hrief discourses, inciadi-n); the " Good-dye" sermon p-enched en his laetM^ 
Rugby te enter an the offict he now Imlds. . 

Thring. — Works by Rev. Edward Thrinc, IHJk. 
SERMONS DELIVERED AT UPPINGHAM SCH 

Crown Bvo. SJ. 

In this volume are containai Forty-seven brief Sermons, ail en , 
pu/re or less inlimalcly coniiecled -udtA I'ublic-schtiol life. "Wedes, 
hi^ly to commend these capital Sermons which treat of a ioj^s i^_ 
trials iff a therOHgkly practical vjay and TvUh great simplicity find ol 
pressiveness. They deserve to he classed with the best a/ their ifr"' 
Xiteiaiy Churchman. 

THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE. New Edition, \ 
larged and rerised. Crown Bvo. Js. 6rf. 

In this t/alume are discussed in a familiar manner some of the Mj 
inleresling problems between Science and Religion, Reason and J-ielmg,^ 

Tracts for Priests and People. By Varioc 
Writers. 

The First Ser[Es. Cmwn 8vo. Sr. 
The Seconfi Series. Crown 8vo. 1 
The whole Series of Fifteen Tiacts may be had separately, i 
One Shilling each. 

Trench, — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
bishop of Dublin. (For other Works by the same auti 
Biographical, Belles Lettres, and Linguistic 

L013UES). 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR I 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. lir. 

This wori has taken USflace as a standard exposition and m 
tiett of CIiris€ s Parables. The book is prefaced by an IntraductorfSi 
in fevr chapters:— I. On the definition of the Parable. II. Oh r 
ing by I'arables. III. On the Interpretation of the Parables. "' 
other Parables besides those in the Scriptures. The author that , 
ie take up the Parables one by one, and by the aid ofphilolo^, K 
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mtiguitia, and tht reitareha sj triaiilifn, shoos forth the significance, 
iatuty, and apfiitability o/^kH, cencluding -with lobat he dams its true 
pom/ interfreta/ioH. In the mtmerotis Ifotes art niaiiy vabiaile r^erctwts, 
fSujtnUnie qtwtaHens, critical and phiioiogieal annaiaiioas, etc,, and ap- 
pMtiai la the volume is a claisijied list o/fifiy-six WBrks on the Parables, 

, NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 

Tenth Edition. 8vo. 121. 
- fH lit 'FreHmimry Essi^' to Ihii worJc, all the mamentaus and in- 
'trtiting pteslions Ihai have been raised in tonneetiort ivith Miracles, are 
Vteussedwilh considerable fkhtas. The Essay consists a/six chapters : — 
^^^, On the Names of Miraela, i. e. M* Greet words fy which they an 
ilignaled in the JVna Tislomen/. U. Tht MiracUs and Natiire--What 
\l the diffirtnce betioeen a Miracle and any event in the ordinaTy course 
^■'JValuref III. Tht Authority 0/ Miraclti— Is l/ie Miracle to command 
ytoluteoiedieHcef IV. Tht Evan^ical, compand-aitli the other cycles 
fMiraelts. V. The Assaults on the Miracles— 1. Thtynmsh. 2. The 
*'--"- (Cdtus etc.). 3. The PanthatHe (Spiaesa etc.). 4. The 
^•ijiir-"I (ffninej. 5. Tht MiracUa only rda^dy jniraculaus ( Schlaer- 
nacAtrJ. 6. Tht nationalistic (Rmlus)., 7. The Hislorice-CritUal 
'WoolstoH, Strauss). VI TTie Apologetic Worth of the Mirades. The 
' W thin treats the scroll Miracles as he does the Parables. 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New 
Edition, enlajged. Svo. cioth. 12^. 
, Tht study of syranynts in any language is valuable as a disdplinefiir 
taimr^ the mini to close and accurate Jtahits of thought ; more especuiUy 
I this the case in Gre^k — " a language spoken by apeopttofthtfiHesI and 
'^~''Jesl inlelliet; who saw distinctions where others saw none; who di- 
t/ out to difirent words what others often were content to huddle con- 
fiaedly nnder a common term. . . - Where is it so desirablt that wt should 
miss nothing, that we should lost no finer intention of the writer, a& in 
those words which are the vehicles of the very mind of God Himsdfi" 
This Edition has been carefully revised, and a considerable number of new 
synonyms added. Appended is an Index la the Synonyms, and an 
Index to many other words alluded to or explained throughoul the work. 
"He is," the Athenieum says, "a guide in this deportment of kHowledge 
to whom his readers may intrust themselves with confidence. His sixer 
pid^Hent and sound sense are barriers against the misleading infiueute of 
arUlrary hypotheses. " 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition. Svo. -Js. 



is gene into in detail, in eleven chapters. Appended is a chranelegical list 
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Tre n ch — continued. 

0f -mrrks bearing on the sabjiet, an Indae of the priHeipai Ttxts 
lidtred, an Index of Greek Words, and an Index ef taker Words 
ferred to {hreughimt the book. 

STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. Third Edition, 
loi. M. 

This book is published under the conviction that the astertton 
made is untrue, — Ira. that the Gosfds are in the main filain amd 
and that all the cki^ d^eitlties at the Ifea) I'estament an te ie 
IH the K/iistla. Then "Studies.'* sixletn in minther. are tie fitci 



H tie Epistla. Thete "Sltidiei,' 
muck larger scheme, and each Study deals with 
mentioned in tie Gospels, in a eritical, fkilosefkical, and praittcaf 
Her. Many rrferences and guatations are addai to the 3fbtes, A 
jAe sut^tcts treated are;— The Templalim; Christ and the Sama 
Woman; The Three AsfiroHti; The Tramfiguration ; Zaceheaai 
True Vitu; The Penitent Mal^actor; Christ and the Tiaa IXuifttt. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES to the SEVI 

CHURCHES IN ASIA. Third Edition, revised 8vo. it.\ 

The present viork consists of an Introduction, being a eommenlasjl 

Reo. i. 4 — 20, a detailed exatrdnation of each of the Seven Epistles, ml 

its bearings, and an Excursus on the Hislorico-PropheCicai ItOerpri 

Hon of the Epistles. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. An Expodd 

drawn from tlie writings of St AngnadQe, with an Essay on. 

merits ss an Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Third E^tiOBi 1 

larged. Bva \os. 6d. 
The first half, of the present work consists of a dissertation n» H 
chapters en "Atigustine as an Interprder of Scripture" the tidet.^ 
several chapters Sling asfollmB .■— /. Augustin^s General f%wi itfSt 
litre and its laterpridatttm. II. TTie External Hdfs frr tht Ir'—^ 
tien of Scripture possessed -by Augustine. III. AHgtatin^i J 
and Canons of Interprdation. IV. Augustittii All^^orieal In' 
of Scripture. V. IHustrations of Augustinis SkUl as an ' 
Scripture. VI. Augustine on Join the Baptist and oi 
VII. Augustine on tHc EpiitU to tie Roman!. VIII. 
Examples of Augustinis Interpretatiott of Scripture. TTie latter 
the 'diork consists of AugusUnis Exposition of the Sermon on IheMoi 
not lunaever a mere series of quotations from Augustine, but a eoitm 
account of his sentiments en tie various passives of that Sermatl, it 
spersed ■with criticisms by Archlrishop Trench. 

SERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER ABBl 

Second Edition. Svo. los. 6d, 
TSese Sermons cnibract O taide varidy ef topics, and are 
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pracHtal, earnest, and eooHgilkal, and simple in style. Thejbllawit^ 
ere a few c/ Ihe subjects: — " TercenitHory CHeh-atien of Queen Elixa- 
MA's Accessienf' "Cam/iction and Cenversien f "The IncrednHty oj 
Thomas;" " The Angela JLymH f' "Counting ike CoS;" "Tie Holy 
Trinity in Relation to our Prayers^'' "On Ihe Death of General Hmie- 
lact;" "Christ Weeping aver Jerusalem;" "Walbing with Christ in 
WhUe." 



\ 



V 



T%esf Sermons are ispedally addressed to young men. TTte saijects 
ate "Balaam," "Saul," and "jfudas Iseariot, These Hues are sit 
firth as beacon-lights, "to warn us off from perilous reefs and quick- 
Samls, Tiihich have been the destruction of many, and vihiik might only toe 
easily be ours." 7"A* John Bull says, "they are, like all he writes, af- 
feetionale and earnest discourses. " 

SERMONS Preached for tie most part in Ireland. 8vo. 
los. 6d. 

IJkis volume consists of Thirty-two Sermons, tie greater part of which 
.__re preached in Ireland; the subjects are as follows; — Jacob, a Prime 
WUA God and with Men — Agrippa—The Woman that, was a Sinner — 
Secret Faults— The Seven Worse Spiria— Freedom in the Truth— Joseph 
and hii Brethren — Bearing one another's Burdens — Christ's ChalUnge la 
the World— The Lave ofMon^— The Salt of the Earth- The Armour of 
God— Light in the Lord—The Jailer of PUli^pi—The Thorn in thtFUsh 
— Ismaas Visioa—Sdfishness — Abraham tntercedit^ for Sodom — Vain 
Thoughts— Potttiits I^ale— The Brazen Serpent— The Death and Burial 
of Afoses—A Word from the Cross— The Church's Worship in the 
Beauty of Holiness^E-oery Good Gift from Above— On Ihe Hearing of 
Pr^er — The Kingdom which cometh not viilA Observation — Pressint^ 
towardslhcMark— Saul— The Good Shepherd— The Valley e/Dry Bones 
—All Saints. 

Tudor.— The DECALOGUE VIEWED as tte CHRIST- 
IAN'S LAW, With Special Reference lo Uie Questions and 
Wants of the Times. By the Rev. Rich. Tudor, B.A. Crown 
Svo. 101. 6d. 

The author's aim is to bring out Ihe Ckristiaa sense of Ihe Decalogue 
in its application to existing ncsis and guestioHs. Thevforkwill be found 
to oectipy ground which no other single Ttiort has hitherto filled. It is di- 
vided into liito Paris, the First Part consisting of three lectures en 
"Duty" and the Second Part of tvidiie lectures on Ike Ten Command- 
ments, TBf Guardian jow^t', "Jiis volume throughout is an oidspoien 
and sound exposition of Christian morality, based ib^y upon true founda- 
tions, set forth systematically, and forcibly ami plainly eifreisttl — a-i k""''' 
a specimen ofwhalpalpU lectures ought to he as is ojim to bt Joundr 
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TuUoch.— THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM, Lectuns on 
M. Renan's "Vie de Jesus." By John Tuiuch, D.D., 
Principal of the College of St Mary, in the Univeraly of SL 
Andrew's. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

or, Physical Speculations 



Vaughan,— Works by Charles J, Vaughan, D.D., Master 
of llie Temple : — 
CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HU- 
MANITY. Eight Lectures dglivered in the Temple ChurcL 
New Edition. Extra fcp. Svo. y. dd. 
"We are eomiincfi that tktre are cottgr^ations, innumber unimstaJoMy 
intrfositiff, to wAeiH such Essays as these, JiiU of thmigkt and learnief, 
are infiiately more ben^kial, for they are more aecefloMe, than Iht Ticeg- 
nued type of sermons:'— lottD BuU. 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection 

(£ Sermons preached in Harrow School ChapeL With a View 

of the Chapel. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. &/. 

"DiscusoHg" say5the1<^xa Bull, " those forms of iTiil and imfiedmeiOs 

to dutyaihkh peculiarly beset the young. Dr. Vattghan has, iidth singidif 

tact, Mended deep thought and attalylical investigation offrincifla ^h 

interesting earnestness and doquent sim^dly" Tlie NonconfDnnist 

says "the volume is a freeiotts one for family readings and for the kani 

of t&e thaughtfiil ioy or youn^ man entering life." 

THE BOOK AND THE LIFE, and other Sermons, 

f reached before the University of Cambridge. New Edition, 
cap. Svo, 4^, td. 
These Strtncns are all of a thoroughly prastiral nature, and some ef 
titan are especially adaptsi la those who are in a state of anxious Joail. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, Fcap. Svo, 61, 
Mar of these discourses were puilished in i860, in a ■umri entillli 
Revision of the lAtmgj ; fntr others Aave a/^eared in tAeJirm of separate 
sermons, detvaered on various oecasioHs, and puhlished at the time by re- 
quest ; and four are nejo. The Appendix contains twe articles,— one 1* 
"SuiscriptioH and Scruples," the other on the "Rubric and the Surid 
Sendee. " The Press characterises the volume as ' ' endnetitly joise ani 
temperate. " 
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LESSONS OF LIFE AND GODLINESS. A Selection 
of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Fourth 
. and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3J. 61^. 
This volume consists af Ninttem Scrnu/Hs. mosSy on subfais connecttd 
Hk tht esery-day walk and amuersation of Christians. They bear such 
1aat"TAi7)tldtara'," "-Ftaiares of CharUy," " The DaHgo- ef Rt- 
pe," •• The SoT^ Lift and Ihf Outward," "FantUy Praysr," '"-Zeal 
St/uMit CoHiistency," " Tkt Gospel an Incentive to Industry in Business," 
Use and Abuse of the World." The Spectator stjdes them "earnest 
fd human. They ore adapted bi every class and order in the social 
VstetH, and will be read with maiefiil inlerist by aU viho seek to amend 
i^eUever may be amiss in their natural disposition or in their acquired 
^"^-ms." 

WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. A Second Selection 

of Sehnons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Second 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

The Nonconformist characterises these Sermons as ' ' of practical eamesl- 

ofa thaugbtfiilness that -penarates the camnton condOions and ex- 

ees of life, and brings the truths and examples of Scripture Ic bear 

them with singular fprce, and ef a style that aaies its real degance to 

'd tiApHcity ana directness iiiAich have fine cHllurefbr their roots. " 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. Six 

Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral during the Week before 

Easter, i86g. Fcap, 8yo. zt, td. 
The tales of the Sermons are :—I. ' ' Too LaU' (Mall. xxvi. 4.5^. //. 
The Disint Sacrifice and the Hunuat Priesthmd,'" III. "Lovenelthe 
Void." IV. "The Moral aory of Christ." V. "Christ made perfect 
rou^ Suffering." VI, "Death the Remedy of Christ's Lone^ness." 
>Tils Hale volume," the THonconloimist says, " exhibits all his best eha- 
KterisUcj. £levaled, calm, and clear, tm Sermons awe much to their 
rce, and yd they stem literally to ome nothing' Ip it. They are studied, 
a their grace is the grace of perfect simplicity." 

LIFE:S work and GOD'S DISCIPLINE. Three 

Sermons. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. zs. 6d, 
The Three Sermons are an the fBlliradng sul^ccls :— I. "The Work 
irnedandthe fVarimen saved." II. '^ The Individual Hiring." Ill, 
The Remedial Discipline ef Disease and Death." 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Four Sennons prcajhed before Ihc University of Cambridge in 

November 1S6&. Second EditioiL Fcap. Svo. cloth. 3^. 6d. 

Dr. Vaughan uses the word "Wholesome" here in lis literal and 

'friginal stnse, the sense u> which St. Paul uses it, as meaning h^thy, 



Vaughan (Dr. C. J.)~c(miinuoi. 
sound, cdnducitig to riglit living ; and in thai SrrmoHs ht fioiHts t«l 
ami illuslrates siTieral of Ihi "■mholesome" eharaderisHcs a/ the Cisfd, 
—the Words »f Christ. The l^iKa.'^xS^ says tlusmtttmtii "ripleUwitk 
all the aalhor's viell-kHOTvn vigour of thought and ritkmss e/ex^res^m." 

FOES OF FAITH. Sennons preached befoie the Uni- 
versily of Cambridge in November 1868. Fcap. Bvo. y. bd. 

The "Foes ef Faith" proKlleJ agaiHst iu these Feur Sermons an:" 
I. "Unreality?' II. "Indolence." .III. "Irreverence." IV. "IiKtH- 
sislmey." " They are ■wriltiH," the London Review jajr, " talk miivrr 
and degance, and exhiSit the thoughtjul earnestness, fiety, andgimd sense 
of their author." 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIAl 
Third ami Oieaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 



Ih this Editirm of these Lectures, the literal trartilalians of the f 
expounded will ie/atind iattrwoven in the body of the Lectures tiet 
In attemptingto expoundthii most-hard-to-understandSook, Dr. Vauf 
lehile iakitigfrBM others what assistance he required, has not a," 
• any particular school of interpretation, bat has endeavoured la iX 
theagnifiianceofthis Revelation by the help of his strung camM, 
critical acumen, scholarship, and resererU s^-ii. "Dr. Vai^ 
?noits," the Spectator says, "are the mast practical disc 
Apocalypse vrith lehich we are acquainted. " Prefixed is a Sympiit 
Book of Revelation, and appended is an Index ofpasse^es iUusIn^ 
the language of the Book. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. A , 

Expository Sermons. Tliird Edition. Crown 8vo. 
The first ei^teen of these Sermons were preached during the st 
l36o, indicate in the title, and art practical e^^sitiens a/ pasHU 
from the lessons of the days an which they were ddteered. Eath j£ 
prefaced with a carcfitl and literal rendering of the original eftiuf^ 
of vihich the Lecture is an exposition. The NonaonTomust itf)r 
"in simplicity, dignity, close adherence to the words of Ser^tm*,^ 
into ' the mind of the spirit,' and pritctical IhoHghtfulras. " 
of that species of pulpit instruction to 7iihich they bdong." 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Rea 
Part I., containing the First Epistle to TtiE Thessalomi*! 
Second Edition. Svo. \s. dd. 
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It is ihe objat of fhii viork to esebU English readers, unacqumnUi 
■with Grifk, to enter wkk iatdltgeiue into Ihe meaning, cannection, and 
■^irttseoiBgy of the writmgs of ihe great Apostle. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek 
Text, with English Notes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. yj. &/. 

Tlds mlunte contains the Greek Text dfthe Epistle ta the Romans as 
...tied fy lie Sea. B.F.Wesleoti, D.D., for his complete recension of the 
STexl of the Nrw Testament. Appended lo the text are copious critical and 
fOegetical Notes, the result of almost eighteen years' study on the part of 
'.fie author. The "Index of Hoards illustrated or explained in lAe JVates" 
!tilSl befimnd, in some caasiderable degree, an Index to the Epistles as a 
'-' '- Prifixed lo the volume is a discourse on "St. I'aul's Cemiersimi 



tdDcctrme," sug^led >y tame ncait publieatioiis an St. PauTs Ihta- 
i^i^al standing. y"ii« Guardian says of the work, — "For editcated young 
■fken his commentary seems to fill a gap hitherto tmfUled. ... As a whole, 
tof. Vaa^an appears tp us lo have given to the world a valuable booh of 
liftiginal and careful and earnest thought besiffioed on. Ihe accomplishment 
i/fa work which will beofameh sa^e and which is much needed." 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. 

Series I. The Churcli of Jerusalem. Third Edition. 
" IL The Chorch of the Gentiles. Third Edition. 
" III. The Church of the World. Second Edition. 
Fcsp, SvD. cloth. 4J. fid. each. 
^ Where necessary, Ihe Aulhbrized Version has ieen departed from, and 
■- • ■ • ■■ - ■ s the basis of exposition. All possible 



„ tt^ord a fair notion of thi history and condition <^ the Primitive 
'Ckureh. The Biitish Quarterly jovj,— " These Sermons are tmrtky of 
all-prmse, and are nndds of pulpit teaching." 

COUNSELS for YOUNG STUDENTS. Three Sermons 

preached before the University of Canrbridge at the Opeoing of 

the Academical Year 1870-71. Fcap. 8vo. ai. (>d. 

Tk4 titles of the Three Sermons contained in this volume are: — /. 

The Great Decision." PL " The House and Ike Builder." III. "The 

.frayer and Ike Counter-Prayer." They all bear pointedly, earnestly, and 

itjmfalhisingly upon the conduct and pursuits of young students and 

"Vng men ^nerally. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, 

with suitable Prayers. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. u- 6<i 

In preparation for Ihe Confirmation held in Hamrji School Chapel, 

'Dr. Vanghan was in the habit of printing meet by week, and distributing 

" "the Candidates, semfmhalfaU nates of the Lecture he purposed lo 
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ddiver lo than, iogflkrr -mth a firm of Prayer adapted to liefiariiailtlll 
suhJKt. He has collected these itieetly Notes and Prayers into this Hit 
vaiunie, in the hope that it may assist ike latoars a/thoseitiha areengagl 
ia preparing Candi/latts for Coidirtaatiaa, andiiihofinditS_^iiUtf\ 
thdr /land upcn any am Uei o/suiiaNe instruct ' 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. The Tempi 

tion of Mui, and the Templa.tion of Christ. Lectures delivered 
the Temple Ctiurch, Lent 1872. Extra fcap. Sva y. 6rf. 

Vaughan. — Works by DAVID J, Vaughan, M.A., Vicar 

St. Martin's, Leicester:— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JOHN'S CHURC 

LEICESTER, during the Years 185s and :8s6. Cr. Svo. y.' 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND THE BIBLE. T 

Edition, revised and enliu^ed. Fcap. Svo. cloth. Jj. f>d. 

"This liltU volume," the Spectator says, "is a model oftkathi 

and reverent criHeism of the Bible -which is not only right, but tie dm 

English clergymen in sueh times as these to fut firth from thifnl^' 

Venn.— ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS C 

BELIEF, Sdentific and Religious. Being the Holsean Lei±i 

for 1S69. By the Rev. J. Venn, M.A. 8vo. &. 6d. 

These discourses art intended to illustrate, explain, and work tut I 

some oflheir consequences, certain c&aracterisfics by which the attednrntu 

religious lidief is prominently distinguished from the attainmetti if Si 

Upon most other subjects. 

Warihgton. — THE WEEK OF CREATION; OR, TH 
COSMOGONY OF GENESIS CONSIDERED IN 1 
RELATION TO MODERN SCIENCE. By George Wa 
INGTON, Author of "The Historic Character of the F 
Vindicated." Crown Svo. \s. 6d. 
77u greatfr part of this wori is taten tip with the teacAii^ of I 
Cosmogony. Its purpose is also investigated, and a cluipter is dntitti 
the consu/calisn of the passive in which the d^icullb " ' 

able Ttiidication of the Mosaic Cosmogony by a ttrriter 
■vantages of a critical knaailtdgc of the UAreai text and of distiH 
scienlifc atlainments."-~SpectsioT. 

WeStCOtt. — Works by BROOKE FOSS WeSTCOTT, D. 

Regius Professor of Divinily in the University of Camblidj 

Canon of Peterborough : — "^^^ 

Tie London Quarterly, speaking of Mr. Westcott, says, — "TVa/aj 

ing and accuracy vjhich comniand respect and confidence, he untie « 

are not always lo iefiuad in union with these qualities, the no lessiM^ 

faculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile expression." 
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Westcott (Dr. B. T .)—conH7iued. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

GOSPELS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. lOJ, 6/. 
T&e author's chiff object in His ■wer& has teen to sknii tkat then is 
a true mean betaieett the idea ef a formal AarmonitatioH of the Gospels 
and the abaadosment of their aisolule truth. A/ier an IntreducHen on 
the General Effects ef Ike course of Modem PhUosofhy on the popular 
views of Christianity, kepmeeedi to deltrmine in -aihat way tkepri»eipUs 
titerein indicated may be applied to tht study of the Gospels., 7%e treatise 
is divided into dghi Chapters I— I. 7Tu Preparation /or the Gospel. IL 
The palish Doctrine of the Messiah. III. The drigin of the Gespds. 
IV. The CharaeterislUs of the Gospels. V. The Gospel of St. John. 
VI. and VII. The Difirences in detail and ef arrangement in the 
Synoptic Evangelists. VIII. Tie IXffcuOies of Ike Cospds. The Ap- 
peniSces cantaiiT-mMch valuable suisidtary matter. 

A GENERAL SURVEY 0F THE HISTORY OF THE 

k CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
a Preface on "Supernatural Religion." Crown 8vo, lor. 6d. 
The object of this treatise ii to deal juiih the New Testament as a vihale, 
• takd that on purely historical grounds. The separate hoots of which it is 
composed are considered not it^iiiid-uslly, hut as claiming to M parts of the 
apostolic heritage of Christians. The Author has thus endeazmired to con- 
nect the history of the New Testament Canon mkh the gnrnilh and ee?r- 
solidalion of the Catholic Church, and to point oat the relation existing 
bOween the amount of evidence for the authenticity of its component parts 
and the vihole mass of Christian literature. " The treatise," sa^ the 
British Quart^ly, "ti a scholarly performance, learned, dispassionate, 
discriminating, worthy of his subject and of the present ^ate 0} Christian 
Ule rature in relation to it." 
BlTHE bible in the CHURCH. A Popular Account 
^B of the Collection and Reception of the Hoi; Scriptares in the 
^^V' Christian Chuiches. New Edition. iSoio. ^.6d, 
^^The present volume has been ■Brrittea under the impression that a 
History of the whole BiMe, and not of the Neui Testament only, would 
be required, if those unfamiliar with the subject were to be enabled te learn 
in what manner and with aihat consent the collictien of Holy Scriptures 
■was first made and then enlarged and finally closed by the Church. 
Though the wart is intended to be simple and popular in its method, the 
author, for this very reason, has aimed at the strictest accuracy. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. las.fd. 

Ill the Introduction the author notices briefly the earliest vernacular 

versions of the Bible, especially those in Anglo-Saxon. Chapter I is oc- 
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ing fersonal and other d F H t v f tl e Frintrd -SiMT 

In CJiafter III v set I I II -y I th! E«0ith B^ 

sheuiingtawhai extent th 1 siiereindepaidait, 

and to what extent the I j arl er Ett^hh and 

foreign versians. In the ipp / t lere /jngandimla^ 

matter, -mil be found Sps me j et tie Ea her and Later Wycb 
Versions;" ''•ChrgnologKol List of BiMesf "An Exaniinalim ef 
FroHdis HUlery ef the Ea^ah BibU." The Pail MaU C 
the Tourk "A brief scholarly., and, to agreat extent, an ori^Halee 
tion to theological literature. " 

THE CHRISTIAN .LIFE, MANIFOLD AND 
Six Sermons preached in FeLerboraugh CaLhedraL CrowD S 

The Six Sermons eentmnrd in this voliimi are the first A 
thi author OS a Canon of I^terberou^ Cathedral. The mmi . 
I. '^life consecrated by the AsetnoBo?' It. "Many Gifts, OntSfir. 
III. "TheGaspdoftheRimrreetian." IV. "Sugitinuy of Goir - 
"Action the Test ofFaUh." VI. "Bragress fi-om the Caafessien efG 
Tht NoDcanformist catls them "Beautiful discourses, singularly^ 
and tender" 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thou 

on its Relation to Reason and Hislory. Fourtii Edit 

SVO. , its. 

Thi present Essay is an endlarjour to consider some of the d 
trutii of Christianity, as a miraculous Reoda&m, from the side of M 
and Reason. The author endeavours te shew tiai a devout bmtfitt 
life of Christ is guile campatitileimth abroad viao of the course 9/ hiti 
progress and a frank trust in the laws of our men minds. Jn Ult ' 
edition the author has eartfuliy reconsidered the whole argumeiUt lU 
the help of several kind critics has been enabled to correct suntefii'' 
to remove some ambiguities, -which had been overlooked before, 
not homever made any ailempt to alter the general eliaracter of the be 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIV: 
SITIES. Crown Svo. 4J. (td. 

" There is certainly, no man of our time— no man at least who Ai 
tained the command 0/ the public ear — johese utterances can ei ' 
those of Professor IVestcottfor largeness Ofiiiatis and compr, ' 

grasp. There is wisdom, and truth, and thought enou^ an 

harmony and mutual conii/ctiea running through tiim all, mkieU »_, 
the collection of more real value than many an amfiitious Irtaliie."' 
Literary Churthman. 
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Wilkins.— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. An Essay, 

by A.S. Wilkins, M.A., Prorei;sor of Latin in Owens College, 

Manchesler, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. y. bd. 

Tiis is tie Huhean Priie Essay far 1869. The suhitct proposed by 

:.|lfa Trustees waSf "The DkUnttrilt Features ef ChriiUan as eemfared 

<mth Pn^n Ethics." Tht author has trud to sAovi that the ChnsOan 

tthics softr transcend the ethics of any or all of the J^gan systems in 

■ Hui/uid, tH purity and in pnoer, as te comfd us to assume for them an 

■ origin, diffaing in land from the origin of any purely human system. 
"It would be diffieult to praise toe highly the spirit, the iurden, the con- 
eUaians, or the scholarly finish of this beautiful Essay." — British Quarterly 

■Wilson.— RELIGIO CHEMlCr. With a Vignette beauti- 
fully engraved after a Design hy Sir NoEL Paton. By George 
WlLsoH, M.D. Crown Svo. Sj. W. 
"George WUson" says the Preface to tkisimlume, "had it in his heart 
fir many years to ijurits a iooi corresponding te the "RtVi^a Medici of Sir 
nomas Brmiine, laiiA the title Religio ChemicL Seiieral of the. Essays in 
tkis velitmt mere intended Inform chapters ofity tut the hsdth and leisure 
lUctssary to carry out his plans vxre never altainablt, and thus fragments 
mfy of the designed laork exist. These fragments, however, being vt most 
-eases Bke finished gems wajting to be set, some of them are now given in 
a tBlltciek form to his friends and the ptiilic." — *' A more fascinating 
Volume," the Spectator jo^j, "has sddomfalleainta otir hands." 

Wilson.— THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE 
MORE CORRECT UNDERSTANDING of the ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, BY RE- 
FERENCE TO THE ORIGINAL HEBREW. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester. Second Edition, carefiiUy 
revised. 4to,^ 25J. 
" The aulhor believes that the present work is the nearest approach to 
a complete Concordance of every -word in the original that has yet been 
made: and as a Concordance, it may be found of great use to the Bible 
I itudetit, while at the same time it serves the vapartant o^'ect of famishing 
■pu mtmts of comparing synonymous iiiords, and of diciling their precise 
Wtd OsHnetive meaning. The iturailedge of the Jfebreai langupge it not 
• ^sabltdy netessary to the profitable use of the ■work. The fian of the 
nwni is simple: every loord occurring' in Ae English Version is arranged 
alphaielicaUy, and under it is given the Hebmo word or words, with a 
fitil explanation of their meaning, of which it is meant to be a translation, 
and a complete list of the passages -aihereit occurs. Follminng the general 
wart is a complete Hebrew and English Ind/r, ivhich is, in rff/ct, a 
Heh-eiv-English Dictionary. 
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Worship (The) of God and Fellowship amon 

Men. Sermons on Public Worship. By Professor MaORICI 

and others. Fcap. 8vo. 3J-. 6rf. 
This volume consiits of Six Strmcns pnaehed hy varitms eltrgyiru 
and ailkmgi not adSrtisid spmally to any class, inert suggisttd iy rict 
t_fffrU to Mng-tAe members eftke WorUrtg Class to cur CAartrAa. 2 
freachers vxre— Professor Maurice, J!ev. T. J. Rcrwsell, Jlev. y. J 
Davits, Heo. D. J. Vaugkan. 
Yonge {Charlotte M.)— SCRIPTURE READINGS i 

SCHOOX-S AND FAMILIES. By Chaklotte M. Vonq 

Antfior of " The Heir of Reddyfie." Globe Svo. is. (u£. Wl 

Comments, y. bd. 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 81 

IS. bd. With Comments, y. 6d. 

Third Seriss. The Kings and R^hets. Extra fcap. 8vo 

ti.6di, with Comments, 3s.6d, 
Actual need has led the author to endeavour ta prepare a reading i 
ciMKvnimi fir study with ekUdren, eenlaiiiittg tlu very werdt ^. 
BiMe, Tiaih only a fiw txptdiatt omisiiirns, and arrat^d w JJBsSnf 
stah length as iy experietKi she hasfiund la suit vath children's ardtl* 
power of accurate attetUive interesl. The verse form has Ami rilaitiei 
cause of its com/enience for children reading in class, and ai mirt 
senMiag thdr BiMes ; out the poetical portions have been given in ti 
lines. Professor Huxley at a wieetiag of the London Sehool-bBard, / 
licularly nietaioned the Selec&m made iy Miss Yonge, as an examfl 
heui selections might be made for Scheal reading. ' ' Her Comfsents 
models of their kind." — Literary Churdunan. 



In crown 8vo. clotli extra, lllastrated, price 4J. dd. each Volume ; 
kept in morocrco and calf bindings at moderate pricey and in 
Ornamental Boxes containing Four Vols., au. each. 

MACMILLAN'S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 

A Series of Original Works by Eminent Autsoi 

The Guardian sa^t~~"All Christian luntsiholds oim a dtbt efgroA 
ta Mr. Macmillan for that Usifid ' Sunday ZJbrary.^ " 
THE FOLLOWING yOLVMES ARE NOW RBADV:— 

The Pupils of St. John the Divine. — By Chariot 

M. Yonge, Author of "Tlie Heir of Reddyffe." 
The author first, gives afuU sketch of the life and nfark o/ihe Apl 
himself, drawing the material from all lie rnasl Irustwortiy auliofil 
sacred and prof ant I tlunfoUi/ai thelivesofhisimmediatidiicipies, fgnali 




ttory of tki many chunhis planted or superiiUindid by Si. Jaha and 
■ ■ Is, bvtk in ths Baa and Wssl. /« the last chaMer is eivtn an 
of the •present aipxt ef the Churches ef S 
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eqaaSy refreshed and taught by these pages, (« vikiik ndtkingii dull, and 
nothing is fai-/iiliABi."—CbarchniaM. 

The Hermits.— By Canon Kingsley, 

The volume contains the laiis of some of the most remarkable early 
—Jyplian, Syrian, Persian, and IVestern hermits. Tlie Hves are mostly 
iranslatiorts front the original biographies. "It is from ^st to last a 
production fitU of interest, ■airitlen inilh a lOerai appreciation ofiahaC is 
memorable for good in the lives oftiie Hermits, and viUh a loise forbear- 
ance bnvards legends whieh may be due to the ignorance, and, no douit, 
alio to the strong faith of the early chroniclers." — London Review. 
Seekers after God.— lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and 

Marcus Acrelius. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S,, 

Head Master of Marlborough College, 
In this vohinie Ike author leeii . to record the lines, and gives cefieus 
samples of the almost Christ-like utterances of, with perhaps the exception 
of Socrates, "the best and holiest characters presentai to us in the records 
of antiquity." The volume contains portraits of Aurdius, Senaa, and 
Antonuius Pats, "We tan heartily recommend it as healthy in lone, 
instructive, interesting, - mentally and spiritually sHmalating and nu- 
tritious. " — Nonconformist. 

England's Antiphon. — By George Macdonald. 

This volume deals chiefly ■with the lyric or song-form oflSnglish re- 
ligious poetry, other kinds, however, being not infrequently introduce. 
The author has sou^ to trace the course of our riligiaus poetty from the 
I2lh to the igth centuries, from before Chaucer to Tennyson. He en- 
tltavours to accomplish his olgect by selecting the men faho have ftroduced 
the finest rett^nus poOry, sating forth the circumstances in which they 
•were placed, characterising the men themselves, criliealfy eslimatit^ their 
.productions, and gi™ig am^ specimens ef their best riligums lyrics, and 
footatiens from larger poems, illuslrating Ihe reHgieus feeling of the peels 
er their times. "JJr. Macdonald has very successfully endaa/oured to 
bring together in his little booh a whole series of the sToat singers of Eng- 
land, and mates them raise, one after the other, their voices in praise of 

Great Christians of France: St. Louis and Calvin. 
By M. GuizoT. 
From among French Catholics, M. Guisol has, in this volume, selected 



L/mis, ^tigof Fratieiin the lyA century, and masig Pretatanls, Calvin 
tht Rtfirmerin the i6tX ciHtury, "as tioe eameit and illustririas rrpre- 
semattr-es of the Christian faUh and Hfc, as -mfR as of the loftiest tkimght 
and purest iiiDrnlily of iknr antntry and gmemtiBn." In Setting JetiA 
Ji;ili i-nmUt'ra/'le fulness Ike Hues of these pnmdnenl and representative 
Christian men, M, Giiisul neeessarily inlmdiKa much of Ike pidiHcal and 
rdigiuus hi'b'fy af Ihc periuds lUtring which they Haed. "A very interest- 
i»i- io^t," jflj'ij'/;? Guardian. 

Christian Singers of Germany. — By Catherine 
Wink WORTH. 

In this volvme the authoress gives an account of the principal hymn' 
writers of Germany from thegth to the Igti century, iittroduciHg ample 
spaimens from their best productions. In tie translations, while Ike 
English is perfectly idiomatic and harmonious, the characteristic differ- 
ences of the poems have been carefully imitated, and the gOieral style and 
metre retained. "Miss WinkwartKs volume oflhis serves is, according Id 
our view, the choicest production tfAerpeu." — British Quarlerly Review. 
Apostles of Mediaeval Europe. — By the Rev. G. F. 
Maclkar, D.D., HcndMasterof KinE'sColl^eSchool, London. 

In two Intradu(l<ny Chapters the author notices some of the chief, ' 
ratlerislies of the mediceval period itself ; gives a graphic sketch of Ih. 
Vastated stale of Europe at the beginning of that peri^xi, and an 
account of the religions of the three great groups of Hi^oroiis /'n 
the Celts, the Teutons, and the Sclavts-^mho had, -.vavc after 
fimoedils surface. He then proceeds to sketch the lives and liwri ,f\ 
chief of the coarvgeous men who devotal Ihansdiies to the stupendous It 
of their coiTversion and dvilizatian, during a period exttnmng fram i 

JIh to the \Jfh century; such as St. Fatrici, St. Columba, Si. Coll 
JUKI, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Bomface, St. Olaf, SI. Cy 
Raymond Suit, and others. "Mr. Maclear villi have done a great 
if his admirable little volume shall help to break up the dense ignor 
■which is stUI preiiaUing among people at large." — Literary Churchman. 

Alfred the Great. — By Thomas Hughes, Author of " Ti 
Brown's School Days." Third Edition. 
" 7^ time is come when we En^ish can na longer stand by 
terated sfectalori only, but in mhifh every one of our insiitutiims will 

sifted mih rigour, and Tvill have to shew cause fir its existence. ... 

As a help in this search, lids life of the typical English Xing is here. J 
offered." Besides tdher UlustraHems in Ike Volume, a Map ofEn^attd is 
fnvfixed, shewing its divisiaas aAaul looo A.D., as well as ai the present 
time. "Afr. iTughis has indeed ■written a good book, bright and readable 
■me need hardly say, and of a very considerable Amarical value." — 
Spectator. 

Nations Around.— By Miss A. Kearv. 

T&is volume contains many drtails concrniiiig iKd mdat a-nd falitical^ 
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lifi, the rettgioH, the supmiiiiaiti, tie liieratare, the arckileOure, iki com- 
merce, tlie industry, o/tke Nations aroHHil fblatine, an atyuairitancewiii 
luhiciis necessary tH order lea clesr and fall understanding of the hi^ory 
of t!ie Hfbreio peopU. The 'authoress has brought to her aid aii the mast 
recent in-nestigations into the early history of these natioHS, referring fre- 
gueiUly to Ike fruitful excavations which have iraught to tight the ruins 
nnd hieroglyphic Turitings of many of their turiai cities. "Miss Kaay 
has skilfully mmUtd herself of the opportunity Uvirite a pleasing and ('»- 
structrve hook." — Guardian. "A valuable aRrf interesting voiume."— 
Illustrated Times. 

St. Anselm.— By the Very Rev.R.W. Church, M.A., Dean 
of St. Paul's. Second Edition. 
In lid! Megraphy of St. Anselm, -aihUe the story ofhislifias a man, a 
Christian, a clergyman, and a politician, is told imparliaify and fiiUy, 
much li^it is shtd on the ecclesiastical and political history of the time 
during which he lived, and on the internal economy of the nuiHastie estab- 
lishments of the period. The author has drawn his materials from con- 
temporary biographers and ekromelers, while at the same time he has 
consulted the test recent atilhors ■who have treated of the man and his 
time. "It is a sieteh by the handafa master, vdth every linemartei 
liy taste, learning, and real apprehension of the subject."— ¥aiX Mall 
Gazette. 
Francis of Assisi.— By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The life of this saint, tlie founder of the Franciscan order, and otS of 
the most remarkable men of his time, illustrates some of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the reHgious life of the Middle Ages. Much information is 

-' — '" "'"'~ ■'" -~iiisionary labours of the saint and his ci ' 

the religious and monastic life of the tin 
'roducedfrom the sainCs contemporary A „ , 
lahicb shew fitrth the prevalent bdiefs of the period; and abundant ^mples 
are given of St. FraneBs aam sayings, as well as a few specimens of his 
simple tender hymns. "We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant far a hook of 
much interest and pathetic beauty, a book ■mhiek none can read without 
hein^the belter fir U." — John Bull. 

Pioneers and Founders ; or, Recent Workers in the 
Mission Field. By Charlotte M. Ycinge, Author uf "The 
Heir of Redclyffe." With Frontispiece, and Vignette Portrait of 
Bishop Heuer. 

The missionaries tuhosi biographies are here given, are—Jbhn Sliol, 
the Apostle of the Jted Indians; David Braiaerd, the Enthusiast; Christ- 
ian P. Schwartt, the Councillor of Tat^ort; Henry Martyn, the Sehelar- 
Afissionary; William Cam and ybshua Marshmau, the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries; the Judson Famifyi the Bishops of Calcutta, — Thomas 
Middleton, Stgaiald Mebtr, Damd Wilson; Samuel Marsden, IheAus- 
Iralian Chaplain and Friend of the Maori; JeKn WUHams, the Martyr 



of ErromangBi Allm Gardener, Ike Sailor Martyr; Charles Frederick 
Matkeaxie, Ote Martyr of Zambed. "Likely to be one of Ike most popular 
of the ' Sunday Library volHntes." — LUeraiy Ciurcliman. 
Angelique Amauld, Abbess of Port Royal. • By 
Frances Martik. Crown 8vo, 41. 6rf. 



LoMaiic jtooeis vi/w uvea more lAan ioo years aga, wAose tifi eoniatned 
iimck stn^e and suffering. -But if we look beneath the_sit^«ue, luefind 
thai sublime virtues are associaled with her, errors, th^t is saniethsng 
advarMe in everything she does, and the Ouify of ha- history leads to a 
continual enlargement of our own range of llmugki and sympathy. 

THE "BOOK OF PRAISE" HYMNAL, 

COMPILED AND ARKANCED BY 

LORD SELBORNE. 

In the following four foriiii : — 

A. Beautifolly pdntad In Royal S&uui., limp aloth, xtrice 6d. 

B. ,, „ Small 18mo., iBrsar type, oloth limp, IH. 
C Same edition on fine paper, clotli, la. 6d. 

Alao on editloa witb IKiisIo, Helected,liBjinonuEed, EUid compcwed 
a by JOHN tntr.T.Atr, iq aquare ISmci., cloth, 3a. 6d. 

The large atceptsnee ui/iicli has barn gi-jeii lo " Tie Boat of Braise" 
by all classes of Christian people encourages the Publishers in entertaining 
the hope that this Hymnal, which is mainly selected from it, may be ex- 
tenSit/ely used in Congregations, and in same degree at least meet tie 
desires of those who seek ttnifarmity in eommoii roorship as a means 
towards that unity which fi&us souls yearn after, and -mhich eur Lord 
prrgiedfai- in behalf of his Church. "Theqffieeefa hymi is not to 
leach controversial Theology, but to grue the voice ef song ta practical 
religion. No doubt, ta do this, it must embody sound doctrine ; but it 
ought to do so, not after the manner of the schools, but with the breadth, 
freedom, and sim^flicity of tite Founlain-head." On this principle has 
Sir S. BcUmer proceeded in the preparr^on of this boot. 

The anangement adopted is Che following : — 

PauT I, consists of Hymns arranged according to the subjects of lie 
Creed— "God the Creator," "Christ /ncamate,'' "Christ Crucmd," 
"Christ Risen," "Christ Ascended," "Christ's Xingdont and Jiidg- 
menl," etc. 

Part II. comprises Hymns arranged according to the subjects of the 
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Tlurt are 310 Hymns 



